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PREFACE. 

I Little  imagined,  when  I undertook  the 
prefent  work,  that  it  would  be  carried 
to  the  length,  to  which  I fee  it  extended* 
This  to  me  is  matter  of  fome  concern  ; as 
the  fubjedt,  from  its  nature,  may  appear  to 
many  very  tedious,  and  unentertaining.  It 
was  my  original  purpofe  not  to  engage  in  the 
external  evidence,  with  which  I have  ftnce 
found  the  hiftory  of  the  Poems  to  be  amply 
fupported  ; but  to  reft  my  proofs  intirely 
upon  the  internal.  The  encouragement  of 
fome  very  excellent  friends,  joined  to  their 
kind  importunities,  led  me  at  laft  to  engage 
in  this  new  inveftigation.  Induced  by  the 
lights,  which  they  held  out  to  me,  I applied 
at  the  fountain  head  ; and  obtained  my  in- 
telligence from  thofe,'  through  whom  only 
it  could  be  fatisfadlorily  derived.  This  was 
from  the  mother,  the  lifter,  and  the  prin- 
cipal friends  and  acquaintance  of  the  young 
man,  through  whofe  hands  the  Poems  have 
been  tranfmitted  to  us. 

The  great  point  in  view  has  been,  to 
prove  the  originality  and  antiquity  of  the 
Poems  in  queftion.  The  evidence  in  their 
favour  is  manifold  ; and  if  I am  not  greatly 
deceived,  affords  many  convincing  proofs 
of  their  genuine  antiquity  : alfo  of  the 
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perfon,  by  whom  they  were  compofed.  I 
flatter  myfelf,  that  this  evidence  will  ap- 
pear equally  convincing  to  the  Reader.  It 
was  my  intention  to  have  given  an  Hiftorical 
Gloflary  to  many  of  the  moft  uncommon 
and  obfolete  terms  ; and  I had  carried  it  on 
to  no  fmall  amount : but  the  extent  of  myx 
work  would  not  permit  me  to  compleat 
my  purpofe.  Indeed  it  would  have  been  in 
a manner  unneceflary : as  this  omifiion  on 
my  fide,  and,  I truft,  many  others,  will  be 
made  up  to  the  Public  by  a more  able  hand. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


ON  E of  the  firft  pofitions,  which  I 
muft  lay  down,  is,  that  thefe  po- 
ems were  written  in  a provincial  dialed: : 
according  to  the  idiom  of  the  people,  in 
whofe  county  the  author  refided,  and  was 
probably  born.  It  is  indeed  my  opinion, 
that  moft  of  thofe,  who  wrote  at  a diftance 
from  the  capital,  copied  more  or  lefs  the 
peculiarities  of  the  province,  to  which  they 
originally  belonged.  Caxton  wTas  the  moft 
copious  writer  of  his  time  : and  he  lived 
in  the  very  age  of  Rowley  : and  he  fays 
exprefly,  that  he  wrote  the  language  of  his 
country  : which  was  the  weald  of  Kent, 
His  peculiarities,  he  fays,  were  fo  glaring, 
that  he  was  often  times  cenfured  upon 
that  head,  and  particularly  by  the  duchefs 
of  Burgundy,  the  king’s  After.  Of  this 
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he  takes  notice  in  his  preface  to  the  Siege 
of  Troy  : a book,  which  he  both  tranf- 
lated,  and  printed  abroad. — On  a tyme  it 
fortuned , that  the  ryght  excellent  and  right 
vert  nous  prynces,  my  right  redoubted  ladye , 
(ffter  unto  my  foveraign  Lordy  the  King  of 
Englond  and  Fraunce)  my  Lady  Mergar et  by 
the  grace  of  God,  ducheffe  of  Burgoine , &c. 
&c. — fent  for  me  to  fpeke  with  her  good  grace 
of  dyverfe  maters : among  the  which  I let 
her  highnefs  have  knowledge  of  the  forefaid 
beginninge  of  this  worke  : which  anon  com - 
manded  me  to  fhew  of  the  fayd  v or  vi  quay - 
ers  to  her  faid  grace . And  when  Jhe  had 
feen  hem , anon  foe  found  a defaute  in  myne 
E nglyfhe , which  fe  commanded  me  to  amend. 
— In  Fraunce  was  I never  ; and  was  borne 
and  lerned  myne  Englifhe  in  Kent  in  the 
weald : were  I doubt  not  is  fpoken  as  brode 
and  rude  Englife,  as  in  any  place  of  Eng- 
land*. Hiftory  of  Troy  by  Caxton.  He 


* Copied  from  Ames,  in  his  Hiftory  of  Printing, 
p.  2,  3.  For  the  orthography  I cannot  anfwer,  as  I 
had  not  an  opportunity  of  applying  to  the  original.. 
It  may  not  be  quite  exact  \ but  the  purport  of  the 
paflage  is  the  fame. 
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fpeaks  to  the  fame  purpofe  in  a preface  to 
another  treatife  Fayn  wolde  I fatysfye 
■every  man  : and  fo  to  doo  toke  an  olde  boke  and 
redde  therm  : and  certaynly  the  Englyfshe  was 
fo  rude  and  brood,  that  I coude  not  we/e  Under- 
fande  it.  And  alfo  my  lorde  abbot  of  Wef - 
mynfler  ded  do  jhcwe  to  me  late  certayn  evy- 
dences  wryton  in  olde  englyfshe  for  to  reduce  it 
in  to  our  englyfshe  now  njid : and  certaynly  it 
was  wreton  in  fitch  wyfe , that  it  was  more 
lyke  to  dntche  than  englyfshe.  I coude  not 
reduce  ne  brynge  it  to  be  iinderjionden* 
And  certaynly  our  langage  now  ufed  varyeth 
from  that  which  was  ufed  and  fpoken , whan 
I was  borne.  For  we  englyfshe  men  ben  borne 
under  the  domynacyon  of  the  mone , whiche  is 
never  fedfafe , but  ever  waverynge  : wex- 
y?ige  one  feafon  and  waneth  and  dyfereafeth 
another  feafon.  And  that  corny n englyfshe , 
that  is  fpoken  in  one  fhyre , varyeth  from  an- 
other.  loo,  what  jholde  a man  in  thyfe  dayes 

now  wryte  ? — certaynly  it  is  hard  to  playfe 
every  man , becaufe  of  dyverfte  and  chaunge 

f Taken  from  the  preface  of  a boke  intytuled  Eney - 
dos , tranflated  from  the  French  3 and  printed  by  W. 
Caxton,  anno  1490. 
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of  tan  gage.  For  in  thefe  dayes  every  man, 
that  is  in  ony  reputacyon  in  his  countre,  wyll 
utter  his  commynycacyon , and  maters  in  fuch 
maner s and  termes,  that  few  men  Jhall  wi- 
de rf  on  de  theym . And  fom  honefl  and  grete 
clerk.84  have  ben  wyth  me,  and  defired  me  to 
wryte  the  mofle  curyous  termes,  that  I coude 
fynde  : and  thus  betwene  playn,  rude  and  cu- 
ryous I Jlande  abafshed . Preface  to  the 

boke  intytuled  Eneydos  : printed  by  Cax- 
ton,  anno  1490.  In  thefe  extracts  we 
have  a clear  account  of  the  dialefts  of  thofe 
times ; and  of  the  variety  of  terms,  that 
prevailed  in  the  days  of  Caxton,  which 
were  precifely  the  days  of  Rowley. 

The  like  peculiarities,  of  which  the 
writer  above  makes  mention,  are  to  be 
found  ftill  earlier  in  the  author  of  Pierce 
Plowman.  He  has  a great  number  of 
words,  which  appear  to  have  been  peculiar 
to  the  county,  where  he  firft  drew  his 
breath.  Many  in  after  times,  who  did 
not  entirely  devote  themfelves  to  the 
manner  of  fpeecli  of  their  province ; yet 
did  not  totally  depart  from  it : and  con- 
tinually introduced  words  not  in  common 
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nfe.  This  is  apparent  from  Spencer,  es- 
pecially in  his  Shepherd’s  Calendar.  In- 
deed the  whole  of  his  didtion  is  more  an- 
cient than  the  times  in  which  he  lived. 
What  are  we  to  think  of  the  filthy  y the 
molewarp ; and  the  weird fiifiers  in  Shake- 
fpear  ? Thefe,  and  many  others,  which 
might  be  produced,  were  not  words  in 
general  ufe  j and  can  only  be  found  in 
the  dialecfts,  which  he  copied.  The  tranf- 
lation  of  the  ./Ene'fs  by  Gawin  Douglas, 
the  learned  biihop  of  Dunkeld,  is  intirely 
provincial  : and  contains  in  it  the  nobleft 
and  mod  curious  remains  of  the  ancient 
Saxon  language.  And  as  much  of  the 
fame  is  to  be  found  in  the  poems  attri- 
buted to  Rowley  ; there  is  no  book,  that 
can  be  applied  to,  preferable  to  this,  in 
order  to  authenticate  thofe  writings,  ei- 
ther in  refped:  to  orthography  or  ftile. 

W riters  who  have  treated  of  this  ifland, 
take  notice  not  only  of  three  languages 
effentially  different ; but  alfo  of  three  par- 
ticular dialedls,  which  feem  to  have  pre- 
vailed in  South  Britain  from  the  firft  fet- 
tling here  of  the  Saxons.  We  have  a cu- 
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rious  account  of  this  circumftance  afforded 

0 * * 

us  by  the  learned  monk  Trevifa  : who 
wrote  about  the  year  1365;  and  fpeaks  in 
the  following  manner  : As  it  is  knowen, 
how  many  maner  of  peple  ben  in  this  ilond , 
there  ben  alfo  many  langages  and  tongues : 
(by  which  he  means  Englifh,  Scotch, 
Welch,  and  the  Flemifh  in  Wales.)  Alfo 
Englyfshe  men  they  had  frq  the  begynnynge 
thre  maner  fpeches  ; foutherne , northerner 
and  myddel fpeche  in  the  myddel  of  the  londe  : 
as  this  come  of  thre  maner  of  people  in  Ger- 
mania. ^ * * Hit  femeth  a grete  wonder , that 
Fnglyfmen  have  fo  grede  dyverfyte  in  theyre 
owne  lan gage  in  fowne  and  in  fpekynge  of  it , 
whiche  is  al  in  one  ylond . He  adds  after- 

wards, that  thefe  dialedts  did  through  in* 
tercourfe  in  fome  degree  aflimilate,  and 
became  reciprocally  more  intelligible.  For 
men  of  the  efle  with  the  men  of  the  wefi  acorde 
better  in  Jownynge  of  they r fpeche , than  men 
of  the  nor  the  with  men  of  the  fouth . Fhere- 
Jor  it  is,  that  men  of  Mercij,  that  ben  of  myd - 
del  Englond,  as  it  were  partyners  with  the 
endes,  underfund  better  the  fde  langages, 
northern,  and  fouthern,  than  northern  & 
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fouthern  u?tde?Jiand  eyther  other . Alle  the 
langages  of  the  Northumbres , and  fpe dally 
at  York,  is  fo  Jharp , Jlytynge , frotynge , 
unjhape , that  we  fotherne  men  may  unneth 
underfand  that  * langage . He  had  before 
taken  notice,  that  the  Saxon  language  in 
all  its  parts  had  been  altered  : and  this  we  ■ 
may  be  affured  was  mod  obfervable  near 
the  metropolis.  In  many  thynges  the  coun- 
try e langage  is  appayred : for  fomme  ufe 
flraunge  wlafyng , chyterynge,  harrynge , gar- 
rynge,  and  grijbytynge . It  may  be  difficult 
after  fo  Ion?  an  interval  to  afeertain  what 

o 

the  variations  were,  which  are  intimated 
by  thefe  terms.  Thus  much  is  certain, 
that  changes  were  continually  introduced. 
But  there  was  a variation  ftill  prior  •,  an 
original  variation.  We  have  a further 
confirmation  of  this  from  the  author  of 
the  Saxon  Chronicle.  He  takes  notice 
that  the  Saxons,  who  came  into  Britain, 
were  of  three  different  parts  of  Germany, 
and  not  of  the  fame  family ; Sa  com  J?a 
menn  op  Sjum  masgSurn  Lejimame,  op 

* Higden’s  Polychronicon,  printed  by  Caxton, 

1482.  L.  1.  C.  59.  p,  68. 
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(Balb-Seaxum  : op  Anglum  : op  Jorum, 
p.  12.  He  afterwards  fpecifies  in  what 
part  of  the  kingdom  each  divifion  fettled. 
Hence  proceeded  that  original  difference 
in  fpeech,  which  is  mentioned  by  Trevifa. 
We  may  therefore  be  allured,  that  the 
Saxon  tongue  in  this  ifland  was  never  uni- 
formly the  fame.  It  commenced  with  a 

difference  of  dialed';  which  has  ever  more 

/ 

or  lefs  prevailed.  And  thofe  who  wrote 
at  a diftance  from  the  capital,  followed 
the  idiom  of  the  province,  to  which  they 
belonged. 

Before  the  art  of  printing  became  of 
general  ufe,  it  is  fcarcely  poffible  to  con- 
ceive, but  that  people  muft  have  written 
in  dialeds : for  they  had  no  ftandard,  by 
which  they  could  be  regulated ; and  if 
there  had  exifled  any  thing  of  this  nature 
in  any  particular  place,  it  could  not  have 
been  univerfally  kept  up,  for  want  of  that 
intercourfe  and  correfpondence,  which  are 
fo  effential  to  its  influence  and  authority. 
The  language  of  the  metropolis  is  gene- 
rally looked  up  to  as  the  principal,  by 
which  all  others  are  to  be  directed.  For 

it 
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it  is  efteemed  the  true  ffiandard,  though  it 
is  as  much  a dialed:,  as  any  other ; and 
oftentimes  more  novel  and  heterogeneous. 
To  this  however  our  mode  of  fpeech,  and 
of  writing,  is  for  the  mod:  part  made  fub- 
fervient.  But  in  the  times,  of  which  we 
are  fpeaking,  the  capital  was  comparatively 
fmall  ; and  had  not  that  great  refort, 
which  we  find  it  to  have  at  this  day.  All 
intercourfe  was  attended  with  difficulties, 
which  are  now  unknown;  and  correfpon- 
dence  by  thefe  means  was  rendered  very 
rare.  Hence  they  had  no  univerfal  canon, 
by  which  they  could  be  governed  ; nor 
any  external  helps,  to  which  they  could 
apply.  The  Bible,  as  foon  as  there  was  a 
verfion  made  of  it,  came  in  time  to  be 
univerfally  read  ; and  has  certainly  con- 
duced both  to  the  improvement  and  liabi- 
lity of  language.  But  in  thofe  times  no 
fuch  affiftance  could  be  obtained.  Printed 
books  there  were  none  ; and  manufcriptS 
were  very  fcarce,  and  thofe  from  different 
parts,  and  of  different  ages.  The  court 
and  capital  had  undoubtedly  a great  influ- 
ence over  the  people,  who  were  in  any  de- 
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gree  near  them ; confequently  thofe  who» 
were  at  the  extremities  of  the  ifiand,  were 
the  mofc  rude  and  barbarous  in  their  die- 
tion  : not  but  that  which  we  efteem  in 
them  barbarous  and  rude,  was  nothing 
more  than  their  retaining  a number  of 
ancient  terms,  attended  with  a peculiarity 
of  pronunciation,  which  might  be  as  ori- 
ginal as  the  terms  themfelves.  As  Rowley 
was  of  Somerfetfhire,  it  may  be  worth 
while  to  lay  before  the  reader  an  account 
given  of  the  dialedts  there  ufed,  as  v/e  find 
it  afforded  us  by  a learned  perfon  in  his 
Logonomia  Anglica.  At  inter  omnes 
dialedios  nulla  cum  occidentali  asquam 
fapit  barbariem  : et  maxime  fi  rufticos  au- 
dias in  agro  Somerfettenfi.  Dubitare  enim 
quis  facile  poffit,  utrum  Anglice  loquantur* 
an  peregrinum  aliquod  idioma.  Quaedam 
enim  antiquata  etiamnum  retinent  ; ut 
fox  pro  cultro  : nem  aut  nitn,  accipe.  Quae- 
dam  fua  pro  Anglicis  vocabulis  obtrudunt; 
ut  lax  pro  parte  : toit  pro  fedili : et  alia. 
Sed  et  legitima  corrumpunt,  quasdam  ufu; 
quaedam  pronunciatione.  Logonomia  Ang. 
ab  Alex,  Gil.  c.  vi.  p.  18. 
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There  are  vaft  collections  of  ancient  po- 
ems preferred  in  the  public  repofitories 
of  this'  kingdom  ; many  of  which,  from 
the  fpecimens  exhibited,  may  be  perceiv- 
ed to  be  ftrongly  tindured  with  a peculi- 
arity of  idiom.  There  are  moreover  two 
poets  in  particular,  whofe  works  have  been 
publifhed  to  the  world,  which  feem  ma- 
nifdtly  to  be  written  in  a provincial  dia- 
led:. In  confequence  of  this  they  are  ob- 
ferved  to  abound  with  words,  which  are 
either  uncommon ; or  differently  expreffed: 
or  elfe  are  taken  in  a different  acceptation 
from  that,  in  which  they  are  admitted  by 
people  of  other  counties.  The  firft  of 
thefe  is  the  author  of  the  two  poems  called 
the  Vifions,  and  the  Crede,  of  Pierce 
Plowman,  of  whom  I have  made  mention 
before.  He  is  faid  to  have  been  named 
Robert  Langlandj  and  to  have  been  born 
at  Cleyberie,  towards  the  lower  part  of 
Shropshire,  at  no  great  diftance  from  the 
Malverne  hills.  He  is  fuppofed  to  have 
written  about  the  year  1350,  in  the 
reign  of  Jung  Edward  the  Third.  The 
other  poet  is  Robert  of  Gloucefter,  who 
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wrote  in  the  reign  of  Edward  the  Firft ; 
and  cornpofed  a chronicle  of  Englifh  hif- 
tory  from  the  mo  ft  early  times.  His  lan- 
guage is  very  broad  and  coarfe:  and  his 
poem  abounds  with  many  obfolete  words, 
and  with  others,  which  though  not  un- 
common, yet  are  differently  modified : 
and  the  whole  favours  ftrongly  of  the 
county,  of  which  he  appears  to  have  been 
a native.  Such  are  the  words — abbe,  have . 
adrenfte,  drowned . bray,  break . bode,  bad. 
bivel,  befell,  brogt,  brought . fow yfoes.  fowe, 
few . chere,  high,  befowt,  befought.  hure, 
hear . hupe,  hope . hexte,  higheji.  lafte,  lefte . 
meuth,  month . row,  rough . dawe,  day . 
prou,  proof,  lowe,  laugh,  thog,  thought. 
couwe,  cold,  drou,  drew,  reigh,  right. 
fipes,  jhips.  ftel,  foie,  foftren,  ffiers . 

. * 9 

vair,  fair,  veld z,  felled,  vans,  fain,  vareth, 
faretb . vor ft>frofi.  verbere,  forbear,  vyfs, 
fifh:  woke,  week,  werfe,  eworfe.  wolde, 
wild,  tueie,  two.  vife,  five,  wer ftc,firfi. 
zonge,  young,  zate,  yet.  zelde,  yield. 
Other  terms  might  be  eafily  added  to  a 
great  amount.  But  it  may  appear  more 
ftrongly,  if  we  produce  fome  quotations 

at 
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at  full  length.  A villain,  who  has  killed 
king  Edmund,  comes  to  Canute  the  Dane 
with  the  bloody  knife,  and  tells  him  what 
he  has  done  in  his  favour.  He  then 
adds : 

Thervore  underftond  the  wel,  and  geld 
my  mede  blyve  : 

Vor  ych  abbe  ydo  the  more  gode,  than 
alle  the  men  alyve.  P.  3 1 1 . 1.  19. 

/.  e.  

Therefore  confder  thee  'well,  and  yield 
my  reward forthwithy 

Fer  I have  done  thee  more  goody  than  all 
the  men  alive . 

The  king  anfwers  him  very  ironically  in 
thefe  words  : 

Thou  feyft  foth,  quath  the  king ; thou 
aft  muche  ydo  vor  me. 

An  ychylle  wel  thy  mede  geld  by  the 
treuthe  ych  ou  to  the. 

Ychylle  make  the  heymon,  by  tyme 
ychabbe  ythogte. 

That  thou  ne  ssalt  vor  thy  lyflod  nevere 
carye  nogt. 

B 7 i.  e.  Thou 
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i,  e . 

72?0#  fay ' ft  footh , quoth  the  king,  thou 
hajl  much  done  for  me. 

And  I fhall  well  thy  meed  yield,  by  the 
truth  I owe  thee . 

I fall  make  thee  a high  man,  by  time  I 
have  thought, 

hat  thou  Jhalt  not  for  thy  livelihood 
never  care  nought . 

He  ordered  him  to  be  privately  thrown 
into  the  Thames,  and  drowned. 

There  is  a manufcript,  to  whofe  autho- 
rity I fhall  fometimes  have  recourfe  -,  which 

. * 
belongs  to  the  library  of  King’s  College 

in  Cambridge.  It  feems  to  be  written  in 

the  provincial  dialed:  of  one  of  the  weftern 

counties,  and  is  in  many  refpeds  fimilar 

to  that  of  Pierce  Plowman.  The  fubjed 

of  the  peom  is  the  hiftory  of  William,  a 

royal  foundling,  and  of  werwolf,  by 

whom  he  was  p refer ved.  By  a werwolf 

is  meant  a wizard  wolf,  the  hvitxvipuTroc 

of  the  ancients  : which  was  fuppofed  to 

have  been  a wolf  fo  changed  from  a man  : 

and  to  be  gifted  with  human  intelled. 

The 
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The  whole  is  a tranflation  from  a romance 

9 

poem  in  French  : for  which  we  are  in- 
debted to  Humfrey  Bohun  earl  of  Here- 
ford, who  was  nephew  to  king  Edward  the 
Second,  as  we  are  informed  in  the  poem. 
In  the  firft  part  of  the  work  are  fome  lines, 
which  afford  intelligence  to  this  purpofe. 

ze,  that  loven  & lyken  to  liften  am  more, 
alle  wy  th  on  hole  hert  to  the  hey  king  of 
hevene 

preieth  a pater  nofter  pnvely  this  time 
for  the  hend  erl  of  herford  fir  humfray 
de  bowne, 

the  king  edwardes  newe  at  glouceter  that 
hgges 

for  he  of  frenfche  this  fayte  tale  ferfl: 
dede  tranflate 

m efe  of  englyfhmen  in  englyfch  fpeche 
and  god  graunt  him  his  bhs  that  godly 
fo  prayen.  Foh  3. 

The  poem  concludes  with  an  addrefs  to 
the  fame  purpofe. 

zethat  liken  in  loveswiche  thinges  to  here 
preyeth  for  that  god  lord,  that  gart  this 
do  make 

the 
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the  hende  erl  of  hereford  humfray  de 
bowne 

the  gode  kinge  edwardes  dowter  was  his 
dere  moder 

he  let  make  this  mater  in  this  maner 
fpeche 

for  hem  that  knowe  no  frenfche  ne  ne- 
ver underfto 

biddeth  that  blisful  barn  that  bowt  us 
on  the  rode 

and  to  his  moder  mane  of  mercy  that  is 
welle 

and  if  the  lord  god  lif  he  in  erth 
lengeS 

andwhanhe  wendes  of  this  world  welthe 
with  oute  ende 

to  Ienge  in  that  liking  loye  that  lefteth 
ever  more 

and  god  gif  alle  god  grace  that  gladli  fo 
biddes 

and  pertli  m paradis  a place  for  to  have. 
Amen. 

The  perfon  above  mentioned  is  faid  to 
have  been  nephew  of  King  Edward ; which 
Edward  was  the  fecond  of  that  name.  His 
lifter  Elizabeth  married  Henry  Earl  of 

Holland 
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Holland  and  Lord  of  Freezland  : but  be- 
coming foon  a widow,  fhe  married  Hum- 
phry Bohun  Earl  of  Hereford,  the  father 
of  the  perfon,  concerning  whom  we  are 
treating  : who  by  thefe  means  was  grand- 
fon  to  Edward  the  Firft,  and  nephew  to 
Edward  of  Carnarvon.  As  the  Princefs 
his  mother  was  married  in  1286,  it  is 
probable  that  he  was  born  towards  the 
latter  end  of  that  centnry  : and  this  work 
may  have  been  tranflated  towards  the 
middle  of  the  next.  It  favours  ftrongly 
of  a provincial  dialed!  : which  may  ap- 
pear ftrange.  For  though  this  perfon  was 
Earl  of  Hereford,  yet  it  does  not  follow, 
that  he  fhould  adopt  the  language  of  that 
province : nor  is  it  credible,  that  a prin- 
cipal perfon  at  the  King’s  Court,  of  fd 
great  eminence  as  an  Englifh  Earl,  fhould 
give  into  the  rude  fpeech  df  any  county. 
But  I do  not  apprehend,  that  this  perfon 
was  the  immediate  writer  of  this  poem  ; 
though  he  was  the  firft  tranilator  of  the 

romance.  And  this  I think  is  plain  from 

\ 

the  evidence  before  obtained.  For  to- 
wards the  beginning  of  the  work,  before 

C the 
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the  writer  has  got  to  the  feventh  page,  he 
defires  us  to  pray  for  the  hend  Earl  of 
Hereford,  Humphrey  Bohun,  who  then 
lay  buried  at  Gloucefter.  At  the  fame 

i 

time  he  fpeaks  of  him  as  the  firft  tranflator 
of  this  little  hiftory  from  French  into 
Englifh.  And  towards  the  end  of  the 
book  he  makes  an  apology  for  himfelf* 
and  for  the  metre. 

but  thowh  the  metur  be  nowt  mad  at 
eche  mannes  path 

wite  him  nowt  that  it  wrowt  he  wold 
have  do  beter 

2if  is  witte  in  eny  weyes  wold  him  have 
ferved. 

When  he  afterwards  fpeaks  of  Humfray 
Bohun,  he  ftiles  him  again — the  hend  earl 
of  Herford,  that  gart  this  work  do  make* 
i.  e.  who  * got  this  work  done : and  he  fays 
to  the  fame  purpofe,  he  let  make  this 
mater  in  this  maner  fpeche,  i.  e.  he  per * 

* To  gare,  to  make,  or  caufe.  Ray's  North 
Country  Dialogs,  p.  32.  Hence  gart,  made  or  caufed . 
God,  who  gart  me.  ibid.  Gart,  caufed,  made.  See 
GloiT»  to  Robert  of  Gloucefter. 

mitted 
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mitted  and  direSied  this  matter  to  be  carried 
on  in  this  manner  of  fpeech  : alluding,  I 
imagine,  both  to  the  language,  and  to 
the  verification.  From  hence  it  feems  to 
appear,  that  though  the  earl  of  Hereford 
had  been  the  irft  tranflator,  yet  he  was 
not  the  verifier,  by  whom  the  poem  was 
made  as  we  now  have  it : for  this  was  not 
perfected,  till  after  his  death.  He  was 
then  tigging  at  Gloufeter . That  this  poem 
was  compofed  in  a provincial  dialed:  is,  I 
think,  plain  from  the  peculiarity  of  idle ; 
and  from  the  variety  of  words,  which  are 
different,  or  elfe  differently  rendered,  from 
thofe,  which  were  in  common  ufe.  Of 
thefe  I will  lay  before  the  reader  fome 
examples,  arnd,  around . al  one,  alone  and 
only . azein,  again . azene,  againft . aleggit, 
alayeth.  aunteteres,  ancefors . bretages, 
bridges . dawes,  days . to  dawe,  to  dawn. 
chirche,  church,  eni,  uncle,  fort,  for  to . 
fode,  feed,  greece,  grafs.  guy,  guide . gif, 
and  zif,  give,  gof,  if.  heo  and  hoo,  who. 
hatches,  pains  and  aches,  ich,  I.  ich,  each . 
mow,  may.  leve,  loved,  leve,  life,  leved, 
believed • kud,  good,  kinne,  can . kin,  kine 

G 2 
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- or  cattle . kever,  cure . leuth,  lofi.  lawt, 
took  hold . haldes,  holds,  meft,  mojl.  mai, 
maid,  maid,  madam,  pult,  put.  onwar, 
any  where,  hkand,  Jig  king,  eft,  often. 
nowth,  not . nowthe,  now.  remewed,  re- 
moved* for Cyforrow.  farrCyfore.  tom,  time. 
on  fwowe,  in  a fwoon . welt,  held,  dedus, 
deeds,  hid  us,  hides  or  Jkins.  za,  yea . zis, 
yes.  warder,  further,  zond,  yonder . zow, 
you.  zour,  your,  zeld,  yield,  zere,  a year. 
zhe  and  fche,  Jhe.  zit,  zet,  and  zut,  yet . 
wol,  will,  afthis,  ajhes.  fouche,  vouch . 
ferche,yn?/Z>.  knowlacheden,  acknowledged. 
boggeflyche,  boyiJhly>  or  like  a boy.  war- 
nifhed,  furnijhed.  To  thefe  I muft  beg 
leave  to  add  fome  other  words,  many  of 
which  are  hill  more  uncommon  : and 
fome  not  elfewhere  to  be  found.  Among 
thefe  may  be  reckoned  the  terms  — corn- 
fed,  dolven,  rowt,  warched,  fewed,  bulk- 
ed, dawed,  bruttened,  kevered,  drouked, 
dronked.  Such  alfo  are  fad,  for  fixed  and 
determinate : blive,  zare,  lei,  lelly,  alder- 
ferft  : to  darken,  to  lork,  to  zeme,  to 
fouche,  to  attele,  to  munge,  to  loute,  to 

fly  tie,  to  fond  : tit,  titly,  hetterly,  wi- 

terly. 
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terly,  gemlych,  preftilyche,  pertilyche,  de- 
li vcrly,  lutherly,  gamlych,  kevily,  zepli, 
felcouthly,  fpackly,  zerne,  famen,  ferly: 
add  to  thefe,  a forcer,  a feyntife,  a debate, 
dureffe,  barret,  bobance,  fpeldes,  kom- 
chaunce,  feute,  feuter.  We  muft  not  in 
this  place  omit  peculiarity  of  expreffion, 
fuch  as,  talliche  hire  attired,  thei  ftint  of 
hire  wlouke  mirthe.  fatheli  afchaped. 
manli  fche  melled  hire,  neft  and  no  neege. 
thei  henden  hard  hem  to  help.  Then 
ferde  thei  alle  forth  1 fere  fayn  of  here 
* lives.  The  number  of  terms  for  a man 

or 


* The  fureft  way  to  afford  a juft  idea  of  this  poem, 
and  its  dialedt,  is  to  produce  fome  whole  lines. 


Ak  nowthe  ze  that  arn  hende  haldes  ow  ftille. 

t • 6 • 

And  now  ye , that  are  friendly  hold  you  quiet . p.  2. 

Leve  fon,  this  lefTon  me  lerde  mi  fader.  p.  5,  6. 
They  layked  there  at  lyking  al  tjie  long  day.  p.15. 
For  zour  feyful  fader  nath  zou  nowt  for  zete.  p.74. 
Than  Alefandrine  at  arft  than  antrefle  hem  tille.p.  1 5. 

I fai  a felcouthe  fyt  mi  felf  zifter  neve.  p.  32.  b. 

/.  e . 

/ Jaw  an  uncommon  fight  my  felf  yejlerday  in  the  even*. 

C 3 &che 
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or  a perfon  is  remarkable  : thefe  are  — 
burn,  gome,  fre,  frike,  feg,  lud,  kud, 
wye,  wyeth,  rink,  and  kemp : but  the  laft 
is  only  applicable  to  a foldier. 

From  thefe  peculiarities,  I am  induced 
to  fuppofe,  that  this  poem  was  written  in 
a provincial  ftile.  And  from  comparing 
it  with  other  writings,  I judge  it  to  be 
one  of  the  weflern  dialects  of  this  king- 

- 4 . *» 

Sche  wept  and  wailed  as  fche  wold  have  ftorve. 

p.  22.  b, 

A Lady  who  was  to  be  married  to  a Prince  of  Greece, 
refutes  her  content,  and  fays — 

were  fche  never  fo  nobul 

Of  Emprours  or  Kings, & come  into  grece, 

Sche  chold  fone  be  bi  fchet  here  felve  al  one.  p.  30.  b* 

/•  e. 

However  noble  the  Lady  might  be , Jhe  Jhould  foon  be 
Jhut  up  all  alone  by  her  felf. \ and  be  condemned  to  perpe- 
tual confinement . 

Let  no  feg  myt  have  to  fie  our  gode  beft, 

* • * 1 • ? 

Nerehis  wit&his  werkwe  were  fhentbothe.  p.41. 

/•  e » 

Let  no  man  have  power  to  Jlay  our  kind  beajl , 

Ne  were  (nere)  that  is , were  it  not  for , his  art 
fas  ajjifiance  we  Jhould  be  both  ruined \ 

dom  $ 
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do m ; and  moft  probably  of  Hereford,  or 
Gloucefter. 

That  the  didlion  of  Rowley  was  in 
like  manner  provincial,  may,  I think,  be 
feen  from  the  numberlefs  peculiarities, 
with  which  it  abounds.  It  appeared  fo  to 
me  upon  my  firft  looking  into  thefe  po- 
ems : and  I am  fince  confirmed  in  my  opi- 
nion from  a more  intimate  acquaintance 
with  them.  Inftances  to  this  purpofe 
are  very  obvious  : and  I will  accordingly 
lay  fome  examples  before  the  reader.  Such 
is  bete  for  bid : bowk  for  bulk : caled  for 
cold : fwote  for  fweet  : flote  for  flout  : 
gre  for  grew  : drock  for  drink  : mokie 
for  murky:  jintle  for  gentle:  firing  for 
Jlrong  : feck  for  fuck  : roin  for  ruin  : 
fheen  for  fine  : loaft  for  loft  : cheorte  for 
cheard:  ying  for  young  : eletten  for  en- 
lighten : mees  for  meads : fleeter  for 

flaughter  ; rou  f°r  rough  : nete  for  no- 
thing : feer  for  fire  : aftend  for  aftound : 
gorne  for  garden  : breed  for  broad : check 
for  choak  : ake  for  oak  : ne  for  nigh  : 
miefel  for  myfelf : ethie  for  eafy  : roder 
for  rider  : rayn  for  ran  : yanne  for  then  : 

C 4 alleyne 
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alleyne  for  alone : tore  for  torch:  quan~ 
fed  for  quenched : tynge  for  tongue  : 

fwoltering  for  Jw allowing : anere  for  an- 
other : meynt  for  many  : fel  for  felf : 

drented  for  drayned  : blent  for  blinded  : 
ftrev  for  Jlrive  : ftraught  for  fir  etched  : 
pais’d  for  paifed  ; fleers  for  flairs:  widder 
for  whither:  peed  for  pied:  dreynted  for 

drowned . 

♦ 

Nor  is  it  only  a variation  in  the  mode 
of  expreflion,  which  we  meet  with  in  this 
author  ; there  are  numbers  of  entire  words 
in  every  page,  which  have  been  for  a long 
time  obfolete.  Some  of  thefe  were  pro- 
bably never  in  general  ufe  : but  confined 
to  particular  provinces.  Such  is  the  term 
flughorne,  fwarthe,  geafon,  chieve,  ween, 
coiftril,  anlace,  brand,  pheer,  fchap  : to 
which  others  might  be  added.  The  tran- 
fcriber  has  given  fome  notes  ; in  order  to 
explain  words  of  this  nature.  But  he  is 
oftentimes  very  unfortunate  in  his  folu- 
tions.  He  miftakes  the  fenfe  grofsly  : 
and  the  words  have  often  far  more  force 
and  fignificance,  than  he  is  aware  of. 

This  could  not  have  been  the  cafe,  if  he 

had 
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had  been  the  author.  His  blunders  would 
not  have  turned  out  to  his  advantage  : nor 
could  there  have  been  more  fenfe  in  the 
lines,  than  in  the  head,  which  conceived 
them.  In  fhort,  chance  could  never  have 
fo  contrived,  that  the  poetry  fhould  be 
better  than  the  purpofe. 

Many  of  the  terms  ufed  by  Rowley 
may  be  authenticated  from  the  county 
dialedts,  which  prevail  at  this  day.  Many 
may  be  found  in  books  of  etymology  ; 
and  particularly  in  ancient  writings  of 
thofe  early  times  : in  writings,  which  are 
too  abftrufe  and  remote,  to  have  been  ever 
entitled  to  the  knowledge  of  Chatterton. 
Above  all  others,  they  are  to  be  found  in 
the  verfion  of  Gawin  Douglas : which,  I 
think,  it  may  be  proved,  that  Chatterton 
could  never  have  read.  Indeed  we  may 
be  morally  certain,  that  he  never  heard 
of  it. 

Befides  thefe  terms,  which,  though 
pbfolete,  are  native  ; there  are  others, 
which  are  foreign,  being  partly  borrowed, 
and  partly  framed,  from  other  languages. 
Thefe  languages  are  the  French  and  Ita- 
lian • 
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lian  ; together  with  the  Latin  and  Greek : 
with  none  of  which  we  may  prefume, 
that  Chatterton  was  at  all  acquainted. 
The  writers  of  the  times  in  queftion  * af- 
fected a fhew  of  learning,  and  they  often 
coined  new  words ; and  adopted  others, 
by  way  of  enriching  their  compofition. 
This  is  particularly  obfervable  in  the  wri- 
ters of  romance  : whofe  works  in  thofe 
days  were  in  high  requeft,  and  much  read. 
It  is  therefore  not  to  be  wondered  at,  if  in 
Rowley’s  poems  there  ffiould  be  expref- 
fions  of  this  nature ; which  were  not  in 
general  acceptation.  Among  thefe  we 
may  efteem  crine  for  hair  : likewife  inu- 
tile, fruCtile,  lethale,  protoflain,  fructuous, 
ardurous,  magiftrie,  dexter,  digne,  divi- 
niftre,  dolce,  gottes  (from  guttse,  tears ) 
owndes,  difpone,  difficile,  fcond,  volunde, 
deem  from  clamoy  ynhyme  from  inhu- 
mare , affined,  ewbrice  from  pic,  fuper- 
hallie,  croched,  unCted,  zabalus,  and  the 
like.  To  thefe  add  words  borrowed  from 

* Of  this  affe&ation  fee  the  learned  Eflay  upon  the 
Englifh  language,  by  Mr.  Tyrwhitt,  in  his  excellent 
edition  of  Chaucer,  vol.  iv.  p.  26,  42,  43. 
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the  French  : abaffie,  defclavate  from  ef- 
clavage,  delievretie,  eftels  for  eftoils,  re- 
ceivure,  renombe,  entendement,damoifelle, 
entremed,  durelfed,  battone,  bordelier, 
coupe,  chapournette,  couraciers,  percafe, 
paramente,  vernage,  perfant,  ribaude, 
blanch.  From  thefe  and  other  circum- 
ftances  we  may  be  affured,  that  thefe  po- 
ems were  written  in  the  Anglo-Norman 
ftile  : the  fame,  of  which  the  learned 
Hickes  in  his  Thefaurus  treats  at  large. 
And  without  any  previous  knowledge  of 
the  real  author,  we  might  be  certain,  that 
he  was  a man  of  learning  ; and  well  ac- 
quainted with  feveral  languages. 

Thefe  few  examples  out  of  many  I lay 
before  the  reader,  to  whom  at  every  turn 
of  the  book  more  will  prefent  themfelves, 
fhould  he  choofe  to  make  farther  inquiry. 
I never  heard  it  furmifed,  that  Chatterton 
was  in  the  lead  acquainted  with  the  French 
language  : much  lefs  with  the  Latin  and 
Greek,  Whence  then  was  it  poflible  for 
him  to  have  made  fuch  an  exotic  collec- 
tion ? Many  of  thefe  words  he  in  a manner 

confefles,  that  he  did  not  underftand,  by 

hit 
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his  not  attempting  to  give  any  explanation. 
How  then  could  he  poffibly  have  inferted 
them  ? others  he  did  attempt  to  interpret, 
but  often  failed  in  the  folution. 

It  fhall  now  be  my  bufmefs  to  give  fome 
examples  of  thofe  miftakes,  which  appear 
in  the  tranfcript  of  this  young  man  ; and 
of  that  ignorance,  which  he  fometimes  be- 
trays, in  his  notes.  But  before  I proceed 
to  this,  it  will  be  proper  to  ftate  fome  few 
poftulata,  which,  I think,  cannot  in  rea- 
fon  be  denied  me  ; and  which  are  necef^ 
fary  to  be  premifed. 

I lay  it  down  for  a fixed  principle,  that 
if  a perfon  tranfmits  to  me  a learned  and 
excellent  compofition,  and  does  not  un- 
derftand  the  context,  he  cannot  be  the 
author. 

I lay  it  down  for  a certainty,  if  a perfon 
in  any  fuch  compofition  has  in  transcrib- 
ing varied  any  of  the  terms  through  igno- 
rance, and  the  true  reading  appears  from 
the  context,  that  he  cannot  have  been  the 
author.  If,  as  the  ancient  Vicar  is  faid  to 
have  done,  in  refpedt  to  a portion  of  the 
golpel,  he  for  fumpjimus  reads  uniformly 
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mumpjimus , he  never  compofcd  the  trea- 
tife,  in  which  he  is  fo  grofsly  miftaken. 
If  a perfon  in  his  notes  upon  a poem  mis- 
takes Liber,  Bacchus,  for  liber  a book  ; 
and  when  he  meets  with  liber  a book,  he 
interprets  it,  liber,  free  : he  certainly  did 
not  compofe  the  poem,  where  thofe  terms 
occur.  He  had  not  parts,  nor  learning  to 
effe<5t  it.  In  (hort,  every  writer  muft  know 
his  own  meaning  : and  if  any  perfon  by 
his  gloflary,  or  any  other  explanation, 
(hews,  that  he  could  not  arrive  at  fuch 
meaning,  he  affords  convincing  proof, 
that  the  original  was  by  another  hand. 
This  ignorance  will  be  found  in  Chatter- 
ton  : and  many  miftakes  in  confequence 
of  it  be  feen  : of  which  miftakes  and  ig- 
norance I will  lay  before  the  reader  many 
examples.  When  thefe  have  been  ascer- 
tained, let  the  reader  judge  whether  this 
unexperienced,  and  unlettered,  boy  could 
have  been  the  author  of  the  poems  in 
queftion. 
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A LIST 

OF  SOME  PARTICULAR  TERMS 
Which  are  authenticated  and  explained. 


SLughorne 
Grange 
Borne 
Oares 

Bollengers 

Cottes 

Barks 

Knopped 

Deyfde 

Groffing 

Abounde 

Abrodden 

Byfmare 

Cleare 

Dyght 

Vidlualle 

Honde-poindt 

Aledge 

Onlyght 

$* 


Aluft 

To  the  ourt  array. 

Drawen 

Logges 

Bordels 

Go  do 

Bie  thanks 

Blent 

Cuyen 

Coyen 

Applynges 

Blynn 

Fraye 

Amenges 

Amenged 

Aimer 

Bretful 

Cheiifaunce 

Biftoikerre 

Amenufed 
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Amenufed 

Adventayle 

Amanafed 

Borne  and  Brun 

Corven 

Dole 

Breme 

Keppened 

Thee  and  Theie 

Poyntelle 

An  Omiffion 

Alyfed 

BetralTed 

Amenufed 

Burlie 

Adente 

Brond 

After  la  goure. 

SLUGHORNE 
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SLUGHORNE. 

^"TT^HIS  word  occurs  more  than  once  : 
JL  and  it  is  interpreted  by  Chatterton 
in  one  place  a mufical  injlrument  not  unlike  a 
hautboy . In  another  it  is  faid  to  be  a kind 
of  clarion.  But  a clarion  and  an  hautboy 
are  very  unlike,  being  diftindt  inftruments. 
It  occurs  in  the  fecond  eclogue,  p.  6,  v.  9. 

The  water  flughornes  wythe  a fwotie 
cleme. 

Alio  p.  30.  v.  3 1. 

Methynckes  I heare  the  flughornes  dynn 
fromm  farre. 

Sounde,  founde  the  flughornes. 

p.  40.  v.  150. 
A leegefull  challenge,  lette  the  flugg- 
horne  founde.  p.  35.  v.  90. 

It  is  plain,  that  Chatterton  only  formed 
a judgment  from  the  context : and  knew 
nothing  precifely  about  this  inflrument. 

D In 
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In  the  fir  ft  place,  it  was  certainly  an  horn; 
fuch  as  the  Danes,  Saxons,  and  other  Go- 
thic nations  ufed  in  war : and  the  name 
fignifies  as  much  : for  by  flug  and  flag  is 
denoted  Jlaughter  and  battle . Slag — prae- 
lium, ftrages.  Olai  Verelij  Lexicon  Sueo- 
Gothic.  Hence  came  flogan,  flaegan,  fla- 
gan,  of  the  Saxons  : which  all  fignify  to 
flay.  A llughorne  is  properly  Buccina 
Bellica,  from  the  word  before  mentioned, 
flag,  praelium.  It  is  to  be  found  in  the 
verfion  of  the  fEneis  by  Gawin  Douglas, 
1.  7.  p.  230.  1.  36. 

The  draucht  trumpet  blawis  the  brag 
of  were, 

The  flughorne,encenze,or  the  watch  cry 

Went  for  the  battle. 

The  whole  is  a paraphrafe  of  the  line 
in  Virgil : 

Ciafiica  jamque  fonant ; it  bello  teftera 
lignum. 

• ir 

The  author  of  the  gloftary  derives  it 
from  the  A.  S.  flege,  clades  : and  flegan, 
interficere  : and  very  truly  interprets  it — 
Cornu  Bellicum,  Olaus  Wormius  has 

written 
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written  a curious  treatife  upon  an  ancient 
horn  of  this  fort. 

GRANGE. 

A fheepfter  or  farmer  is  fpeaking  of 
his  pofleflions  ; and  among  other  things 
mentions  his  grange. 

Mie  Parker’s  grange,  far  fpreedynge  to 
the  fyghte.  p.  3.  v.  35. 

x\nd  it  is  interpreted  by  liberty  of  pafture 
given  to  the  Parker . But  it  is  nothing 

like  it.  A Grange  was  properly  a gra - 
nage,  granagium  ; where  the  grain  of 
monafteries,  and  of  wealthy  perfons,  was 
at  the  harveft  brought.  It  was  an  inclof- 
ed  piece  of  ground,  fecured  on  all  fides  by 
a wall  or  pale,  within  which  were  barns, 
ftables,  and  * outhoufes.  A granary  was  a 

* Grange,  a Fr.  G.  Grange , granarium.  Hor- 
reum. q.  d.  Granium  vel  granicum.  Skinner.  It  is 
ftiled  Grangia  by  Sumner,  who  gives  abetter  account 
of  it.  Grangia.  Gall,  et  Angl.  Grange.  — He  then 
quotes  from  Lindwopd,  Dicuntur  (inquit)  grangiae, 
non  folum,  ubi  reponuntur  grana,  ut  funt  horrea,  fed 
etiam  ubi  funt  ftabula  pro  equis  ; hoflaria  five  prae- 
fepia  pro  bobus  et  aliis  animalibus,  &c. 
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building  in  the  grange ; where  the  grain, 
when  it  had  been  thrafhed  out,  was  car- 
ried, and  locked  up.  It  is  called  in  the 
paffage  above — Mie  Parker  s Grange . But 
a grange  had  nothing  to  do  with  a park : 
nor  could  a jfheepfter,  by  which  is  meant 
a farmer,  have  either  a park,  or  parker  : 
by  which  laft  is  fignified  a keeper  to  pre- 
ferve  * deer.  A perfon  in  fuch  an  office 
belonged  only  to  princes  and  great  men. 
Hence  I conceive,  that  we  have  here 
another  miftake  : which  takes  its  rife 

. # V % 

from  an  error  in  tranfcribin£.  I am  fen- 
fible,  that  many  inclofures  for  other  pur- 
pofes  are  fometimes  ftiled  parks  : efpeci- 
ally  in  North  Britain.  But  in  the  fouth, 
the  term  is  more  particularly  limited  : and 
where  a parker  is  mentioned,  it  is  confined 
to  a place  for  deer.  Hence  by  Lye  and 
other  etymologifts,  it  is  very  truly  defined 
to  be — feptum  vivarium.  But  as  I faid 
before,  a fheepfter  or  farmer,  could  not 
have  any  thing  of  this  nature.  The  per- 
fon introduced  has  been  fpeaking  of  his 

* Parker— a park-keeper.  Kerfey. 

> fiOcks 
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flocks  and  herds ; of  his  meadows  and  or- 
chards ; and  then  adds  mie  Parkers  grange . 
This,  I am  perfuaded,  is  a miftake  of  the 
tranfcriber  $ and  the  original  reading  was 
mie  parklich  ; or  as  we  exprefs  it  now, 
parklike  grange : which  the  perfon  de- 
fcribes  in  this  manner,  on  account  of  its 
extent ; and  of  its  being  fecured,  and 
fenced  round,  like  a park. 

Mie  parklich  grange  far  fpreedynge  to 
the  fyghte. 

The  grange  of  the  farmer  was  in  extent 
equal  to  the  park  of  a nobleman. 

Chatterton,  I make  no  doubt,  had 
fometimes  recourfe  to  Skinner  and  to 
Kerfey,  in  order  to  obtain  the  meaning  of 
the  ancient  terms,  which  he  found  in 
Rowley.  But  he  does  not  feem  to  have 
had  an  opportunity  of  applying  uniformly: 
otherwife  he  would  have  known  from  thofe 
writers,  that  a * grange  was  a repofitory 
for  corn.  Granarium,  horreum  ; q.  d. 

granium  vel  granicum  : omnia  a latino 

/ 

* Grange  (F)  a building,  that  has  granaries, 
barns,  {tables,  &c. — Kerfey’s  Eng.  Dictionary. 
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granum,  &c.  praedium  rufticum  *f*.  Skin- 
ner. Had  he  once  call"  his  eye  upon  this 
obvious  paffage,  he  would  never  have  idly 
interpreted  the  term  by — liberty  of  pafure 
given  to  the  Parker . And  indeed,  had  he 
been  the  author  of  the  poem,  he  could 
never  have  been  fo  ignorant.  He  cer- 
tainly imagined  that  the  term  grange  was 
equivalent  to  rajige ; and  hence  was  led  to 
think  it  was  a liberty  granted  to  fome 
perfon,whomhe  has  denominated  a parker . 
But  what  has  a keeper  of  a park  to  do  with 
paftures  ? The  whole  is  a boyifh  miftake. 

• . i 

BORNE. 

The  author  of  the  Pragycal  Enterlude 
is  defcribing  the  morning  of  that  day, 
when  iElla  obtained  the  fignal  victory  over 
the  Dacians  or  Danes.  Among  other 
things,  he  mentions  the  rays  of  light  fhi«- 
ning  upon  the  borne  ; which  by  the  tran- 

f The  author  of  the  gloflary  to  Gawin  Douglas 

✓ 

mentions  this  word.  Grange — corne  grangis,  grana- 
ries.— F.  Grange.  Lat.  Barb,  grangium.  a Lat. 
granum. 
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fcriber  is  interpreted — burnifo.  As  the 

defeription  is  remarkably  fine,  I will  pre- 
fent  the  reader  with  the  whole  ; as  he 
will  from  the  context  more  readily  per- 
ceive the  true  meaning  of  this  term, 

Bryghte  fonne  han  ynne  hys  roddie 
robes  byn  dyghte 

From  the  rodde  eafte  he  flytted  wythe 
hys  trayne  : 

The  Howers  drew  awaie  the  geete  of 
nyghte. 

Her  fable  tapiftrie  was  rente  yn  twayne. 

The  dauncynge  llreakes  bedecked  hea- 
vennes  playne. 

And  on  the  dewe  dyd  fmyle  wythe  fhetn 
rynge  eie, 

Lyche  gottes  of  blodde,  whyche  doe 
blacke  armoure  fteyne, 

Sheenynge  upon  the  borne , whych  fton- 
deth  bie. 

The  fouldyers  ftoode  uponne  the  hillis 
fyde ; 

Lyche  yonge  enlefed  trees,  whyche  yn 
a forrefte  byde.  Ailla,  v.  734. 

The  tranferiber  not  knowing  the  mean- 

D 4 ing 
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ing  of  the  term  borne ; looked  into  Skin- 
ner, and  found  Borne  pro  burnijh  : and 
accordingly  interpreted  the  borne , whych 
Jlondeth  biey  by  the  burnijh , whiche  jlondeth 
bie . He  was  probably  flill  further  led  to 
this  notion  by  the  word  armour  being 
mentioned  in  the  preceding  line.  That 
borne  may  fignify  burnifh,  we  grant : but 
not  here  : for  how  can  it  be  with  the  lead; 
propriety  faid,  that  the  burnijh  of  armour 
Jiands  by  ? The  purport  of  the  term  is  to- 
tally miflaken.  There  are  two  words  in 
our  language ; which  I believe  are  fome- 
times  fpelled  alike.  Thefe  are  bourne 
and  borne.  The  firft  fignifies  a fmall 
* dream  or  rivulet  : from  which  many 
places,  fuch  as  W inborn,  Winterborn,  Ot- 
terborn,  Sittenborn,  have  been  denomi- 
nated. The  other,  is  from  the  French 
word,  borne  and  borne y and  denotes  any 
extremity,  limit,  or  boundary.  It  is 
ufed  in  this  fenfe  by  Shakefpeare  : and  we 
find  Hamlet  fpeaking  of 

* I was  weary  of  wandering  & went  me  to  reft, 
Under  a brode  bank  by  a bourne  fide. 

Pierce  Plowman,  p.  i. 

That 
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That  undifcovered  country,  from  whofe 
borne 

No  traveller  returns. — 

By  this  is  meant — from  whofe  limit 9 and 
boundary , no  traveller  comes  back.  It  is 
alfo  ufed  for  the  extreme  part  or  ridge  of 
a hill : and  for  a hill  it  * felf.  Hence  a 
perfon  in  the  Comus  of  Milton  fays — 

I know  each  lane,  and  every  alley  green, 

Dingle,  orbufhy  dell  of  this  wild  wood; 

And  every  boiky  bourn  from  fide  to  fide. 

Every  bojky  bourn , fignifies  every  woody 
hill , or  ridge  of  a hill.  Bojky  bourn  is  here 
oppofed  by  the  poet  to  bujhy  dell  in  the 
foregoing  line.  This  is  the  true  mean- 
ing of  the  palfage  in  Rowley.  He  men- 
tions the  riling  fun,  fhining  upon  the 
borne ; that  is,  upon  the  upper  and  extreme 
party  or  ridge9  of  that  hill,  which  was 
near  the  army.  The  foldiers  were  lower 
down. 

* In  the  fame  writer,  a perfon,  fpeaking  of  Dover 
cliff,  fays. 

From  the  dire  fummit  of  this  chalky  bourne 
Look  up  a height.  Lear. 

The 
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The  fouldyers  ftoode  uppon  the  hillis 
fyde. 

It  is  ufed  in  the  fame  fenfe  in  the  fe- 
cond  battle  of  Haftings  : where  there  is 
a noble  defcription  of  a mountain  con- 
vulfed  by  an  earthquake. 

Now  here,  now  there,  majeftic  nods 
the  bourne.  p.  247.  v.  208. 

The  word  bourne  is  here  introduced  in 
its  true  fenfe ; and  perfectly  analogous  in 
application  to  the  fame  word  mentioned 
before.  This  is  what  in  the  notes  is  in- 
terpreted burnijhy  though  it  in  reality  fig- 
nifies  the  higheft  range , and  extremity  of 
an  hill.  I have  fometimes  thought  that 
the  latter  part  of  the  defcription  was  not 
right : and  that  what  is  expreffed — Jlond - 
eth  bie>  was  originally  —Jlondeth  hie . There 

v 

feems  likewife  to  be  another  palpable  mif- 
take,  where  mention  is  made  of  the  daun~ 
cynge  Jireakes,  which  bedecked  heavens  playn. 
The  poet  had  before  defcribed  the  folernn 
advance  of  day : and  had  mentioned,  that 
9 the 
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the  hours  drew  away  the  * geete , /.  e.  the 
robe  or  veil,  of  night,  and  adds. 

Her  fable  tapeftrie  was  rente  yn  twayne. 
Then  comes  — 

The  dauncynge  ftreakes  bedecked  hea- 
vennes  playne. 

But  what  is  there,  that  has  the  leaf!  ap- 
pearance of  dancing  in  the  approach  of  the 
morning;  which  comes  on  gently,  and  by 
' imperceptible  degrees  ? 

The  true  reading  was  daunynge — 

The  daunynge  ftreakes  bedecked  hea- 
vennes  playn. 

And  on  the  dew  dyd  fmile  wythe 
fhemrynge  eie, 

Lych  gottes  of  blodde,  whyche  doe 
blacke  armoure  fteyne, 

Sheenynge  upon  the  borne,  whych 
ftondeth  hie. 

* Sometimes  ex p refled  gite. — Gite,  a gown.  Kerfey. 

And  the  came  after  in  a gite  of  red. 

Chaucer,  v.  3952, 


OARES, 
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O A R E S. 

The  gule  depeyndted  oares  from  the 
black  tyde. 

Decorn  wyth  fonnes  rare,  doe.fliem- 
rynge  ryfe.  EcL  2.  v.  13. 

As  no  notice  is  taken  by  the  tranferiber 
concerning  the  purport  of  this  term,  we 
may  prefume,  that  he  thought  it  related 
to  an  oar,  that  implement,  by  which  boats 
are  rowed.  But  this,  I have  reafon  to 
think,  is  by  no  means  the  true  meaning. 
The  objedts  here  deferibed  are  faid  to 
rife,  and  to  be  decorn  wytb  fonnes  rare . 
Now  oars  may  indeed  be  painted : but  I 
fhould  think  never  with  any  rare  defigns. 
* Fonne  is  the  fame  as  the  Saxon  pan  ^ 

and 

* Concerning  this  word  I (hall  fpeak  more  parti- 
cularly hereafter  : for  I cannot  engage  to  give  the 
meaning  of  every  obfolete  term,  as  I proceed,  as  it 
would  be  an  hindrance  to  my  prefent  purpofe.  Here- 
after I fhall  collect  fome  of  the  moft  ancient  and  un- 
common words  ; and  bring  authority  for  their  ufage 
and  at  the  fame  time  explain  their  true  purport. 

However, 
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and  fignifies  any  curious  device : but  par- 
ticularly vexillum,  a ftandard  or  enfign. 
This  cannot  be  fuppofed  to  relate  to  oars 
in  the  common  acceptation  : nor  can  they 
well  be  defcribed — as  upfwelling  in  dreary 
pride . In  fhort,  the  oares,  here  fpoken  of, 
were  the  fame,  which  we  now  ftile  wher- 
ries ; a kind  of  boats  and  pinnaces ; made 
to  attend  upon  fhips.  The  name  is  very 
ancient;  and  by  the  Romans  was  exprelfed 
Horia  : from  whence  came  the  word, 
mentioned  above,  wherry • It  has  at  times 
been  given  to  boats  of  not  quite  the  fame 
make ; nor  adapted  to  the  fame  ufe  : yet 
the  fimilarity  of  name  is  manifeft.  Ho- 
ria dicitur  navicula  pifcatoria.  Nonius 

Marcellus. Salute  horiae,  quae  me  in 

mari  fludtuofo — compotivit.  Plautus  Rud. 
A£t.  4,  2,  5.  Mea  opera  laboratur  et  rate 
et  horia.  Ibid.  4,  3,  81.  From  hence  we 
find,  that  it  was  always  efteemed  a fmaller 
kind  of  veffel  : and  it  is  by  the  poet  fet  off 

However,  not  a few  will  neceflarily  be  taken  notice 
of,  as  I go  on  : but  thefe  will  be  chiefly  fuch  as 
ferve  to  my  prefent  purpofe  of  difcovering  thofe  mif- 
takes,  which  have  proceeded  from  the  tranfcriber. 

with 
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with  dreamers,  and  with  the  enfigns  and 
devices  of  the  troops,  which  were  about 
to  land.  It  was  fometimes  expreiTed  Oria. 
Malo  hunc  alligari  ad  oriam,  ut  Temper 
pifcetur,  etfi  fit  tempedas  maxima.  Plau- 
tus in  Cacido.  Aulus  Gellius  mentions, 
among  other  names  of  veffels.  Celetes, 
Lembi,  Orias.  L.  x.  Ch.  25.  From  the 
lad  came  the  oares  above : which  we  now 
exprefs  wherries . In  Rowley  they  dgnify 
barges,  which  were  painted  red ; and  as 
they  approached  within  view  of  the  enemy 

\ s 

on  the  fhore,  they  feemed  to  rife  by  de- 
grees from  the  ocean  and  frofm  the  re- 
flection of  the  fun  upon  their  rich  orna- 
ments are  compared  to  dars. 

Upfwalynge  doe  heie  diewe  ynne  Ihem- 
rynge  pryde, 

Lych  gore-red  -j~edells  in  the  evemerk 
fkyes. 

* * * * % * 

Alonge  from  bark  to  bark  the  bryghte 

flbeene  flyes.  v.  15,  19. 

/ 

t From  the  French  etoile,  exprefled  formerly' 
eftoile. 
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BOLLENGERS  and  COTTES. 

V / 

The  Bollengers  and  Cottes  fo  fwyfte  yn 
fyghte. 

Upon  the  lydes  of  everych  bark  appear. 

Eclog.  ii.  v.  33. 

The  firft  of  thefe  is  the  name  of  a very 
uncommon  veffel  : concerning  which 

however  fufficient  evidence  may  be  ob- 
tained. Ships  are  fometimes  denominated 
from  the  places,  where  they  are  built : or 
to  which  they  particularly  relate : as  an 
Hamburger,  Lubecker,  Groenlander,  and 
the  like.  Du  Cange  mentions  Brabant- 
garij,  fhips  of  Brabant  : whence  fome 
have  thought,  that  the  Bollengers  might 
have  been  fhips  of  Boulogne.  But  this 
certainly  was  not  the  cafe.  It  is  to  be 
obferved,  that  there  was  formerly  a fort 
of  fhip,  called  a balaner ; which  the  fame 

author  calls  balanerius ; and  of  which  he 

\ v / ' • « 

gives  the  following  defcription.  Balane- 
rius navigij  majoris  genus.  He  then 
quotes  a palfage  ex  Archivis  Mafiiliens  : 

where 
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where  thefe  fhips  are  mentioned  in  com- 
pany with  fome  others.  Ipforum  naves, 
Balanerios,  Galateas,  Barchias,  Caravellos. 

I am  led  to  think,  that  this  Balaner,  the 
Balanerius  of  Du  Cange,  is  the  veflel  al- 
luded to  by  the  poet  $ and  by  corruption 
rendered  Bollenger.  It  is  undoubtedly 
the  fame,  which  is  mentioned  by  Gawin 
Douglas,  and  exprelfed  Ballyngare.  It 
occurs  in  the  beginning  of  the  fixth  book 
of  the  iEneis. — Sic  fatur  lacrymans,  &c. 

Thus  wepand  faid  & let  his  flote  at 
large, 

Quhil  at  the  bayth  -f  Ballyngare  and 
barge, 

* * * * * 

Arrivit  near  the  ciete  of  Cuma. 

i ^ 

C.  O T T E S. 

I - 

What  is  here  ftiled  a Cotte,  is  the  fame 
as  is  called  a Catt : which  feems  to  have 
been  a name  of  great  antiquity.  The 

f Ballyngare,  a kind  of  (hip.  GlolT.  ibid. 

Grecians 
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Grecians  had  a veffel,  called  Cetus,  Catus, 

and  Cetene ; which  is  faid  to  have  been 

* . 

fo  denominated  from  Cetus  a whale. 
This  name  prevailed  among  many  nations. 
There  are  veffels  at  this  day,  which  are 
common  upon  the  northern  part  of  the 
Englifh  coaft,  and  called  Catts.  Part  of 
the  harbour  at  Plymouth  is  called  Cat t- 
water : undoubtedly  from  fhips  of  this 
denomination,  which  were  once  common 
in  thofe  parts.  That  there  was  fuch  a 
kind  of  veffel  as  a Catt,  and  well  known, 
we  may  farther  learn  from  Du  Cange.  He 
mentions  the  name  with  all  its  variations, 
with  which  it  has  been  at  times  expreffed. 
It  was  called  Cata,Catta,Cota,  Cattus,  Gat- 
tus,  Gatus : concerning  all  which  we  find 
the  following  account.  Cata,  navis.  *Cota, 
navigij  fpecies.  Gata,  navis.  Gatus,  na- 
vis fpecies.  The  author  having  mention- 
ed— Gata,  navis  : alio  Cattus,  and  Catta, 
quotes  a pafTage  from  Wilhelmus  Heda, 
which  affords  farther  light  concerning  the 
nature  of  this  veiTel.  Immergitur  ingens 

* The  name  of  the  veffel  called  a Cutter,  is  pro- 
bably a variation  from  the  Latin  Cota. 
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navis  in  flumine  Hema  ad  impediendum 
introitum  Trajedtinorum,  quam  Cattam 
nominabant.  He  quotes  in  another  place 
to  the  fame  purpofe  — Cattus,  qui  perge- 
bat Dyrrachio,  perijt  in  pelago.  He 
mentions  again  — Gentilium  navis,  quae 
dicitur  Cattus. 

As  the  Catt  was  probably  named  from 
Cetus,  and  Catus  a whale  : fo  the  Chip 
Bolenger  may  have  been  denominated  from 
Balaena,  another  name  for  the  fame  fifli. 
There  was  a veflel  called  a*Crab,fo  named 
from  the  Latin  * carabus,  analogous  to  the 
names  above. 

BARKS. 

The  poet  introduces  the  Bark  as  fupe- 
riour  both  to  the  Bollenger  and  Cotte  : 
which  feems  to  be  extraordinary ; and 
contrary  to  the  idea,  with  which  it  is  ge- 

* Ifidorus.  L.  19.  C.  1.  UlTer  de  Ecclef.  Britan, 
primord.  p.  606.  Tres  Scotici  viri  carabum  in- 
trantes fine  velo,  Si  c.  Florent.  Wigoniens.  ad  an- 
num 892. 
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nerally  attended.  On  this  account  it  may 
not  be  improper  to  define  it.  According 
to  * Ifidorus,  by  a bark  is  fignified  a boat 
or  pinnace,  which  during  a voyage  was 
carried  in  the  ftiip,  but  upon  coming  into 
port  was  hoifted  out,  for  the  conveyance 
both  of  men,  and  merchandife,  to  be  landed. 
Barca  eft,  quae  cuncfta  navis  commercia  ad 
littus  portat. — — Hunc  navis  in  pelago 
propter  nimias  undas  fuo  fufcipit  gremio  * 
ubi  autem  appropinquaverit  portui,  red- 
dit vicem  barca  navi,  quam  accepit  in 
pelago.  It  is  by  Paulinas  ftiled  fcapham 
fequacem,  from  its  being  often  tied  to  the 
ftern  of  the  fhip,  when  it  fails.  See  Du 
Cange.  Skinner  mentions — barca,  bark, 
a Fr.  barque  : cymba,  linter.  Barca,  Ita- 
licum, lembus. — Barga,  navicula,  fcapha 
oneraria ; alijs  barca  et  barcas : Graeco- 
barb.  Capua.  Spelman. 

From  the  above  one  might  be  led  to 
think,  that  things  have  been  ftrangely  in- 
verted : that  the  larger  veflels  have  been 
diminifhed  to  boats ; and  the  boats  raifed 

* Ifidorus.  L.  19.  C.  I. 
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to  fhips.  We  find,  that  the  Bolengers 
and  Cotts  are  defcribed  as  lying  by  the 
fides  of  the  barks,  which  feems  contrary 
to  all  ufage  : for  the  fmaller  veflel  is  al- 
ways rep  refen  ted  as  attending  upon  the 
larger,  and  lying  befide  it.  Thus  much  fa- 
tisfa&ion  is  however  gained,  that  we  find 
fufficient  authority  for  the  terms  intro- 
duced, and  that  fuch  veflels  really  exifted. 
And  in  refpeCt  to  the  difficulty,  and  the 
feeming  inverfion  of  order,  it  muft  be 
eonfidered,  that  fhips  and  veflels  of  the 
fame  name  at  different  times,,  and  in  dif- 
ferent places,  vary  greatly.  In  the  fame 
country  what  is  a barge  at  one  place,  has 
very  little  conformity  with  the  veflel  of 
the  fame  name  in  another.  A bark  in  its 
general  acceptation  is  little  better  than  a 
fkiff  or  boat  : and  fo  we  have  feen  it  de- 
fined by  feveral  authors.  Yet  there  are 
undoubtedly  paflfages  in  writers,  where  it 
is  defcribed,  as  a veflel  of  burden.  Du 

Cange,  in  a quotation  introduced  above* 

% / 

mentions  Barks  in  conjunction  with  Car- 
vels — Galateas,  Barchias  et  Caravellos  ^ 
which  lafl:  were  Spanifh  and  Portuguefe 

veflels. 
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veflels,  and  the  largeft,  that  were  fent  to 
fea.  He  quotes  likewife  a paifage  from 
Ugotius ; where  the  bark  is  fpoken  of  as 
a fhip  of  * burden.  Barca  navis  mercato- 
rum, quae  merces  exportat.  Hence  in 
the  Saxon  gloffary  of  iElfric  we  find  it 
filled  plot-pap ; by  which  is  fignified  a 
Jhip  of  the  fea . It  was  certainly  ufed  in 
the  fame  acceptation  by  writers  far  later ; 
as  may  be  feen  from  the  accounts  of  fome 
of  our  greateft  navigators,  Drake,  Ca- 
vendifh,  and  others.  That  it  was  ufed 
for  a veflel  of  the  fea,  may  be  alfo  known 
from  the  very  terms  to  embark , and  difem - 
bark : which  are  only  applied  to  fhips. 

The  fame  will  appear  from  the  cele- 
brated paflage  in  Shakefpear,  where  he 
introduces  a perfon,  who  gives  an  account 
of  Dover  cliff. 

« 

•j*  The  fifhermen,  that  walk  upon  the 
beach, 

* A hoy  by  Kerfey  is  faid  to  be  a fmall  bark. 
Therefore  barks  in  general  mud  be  larger  than  hoys. 

t Lear. 
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Appear  like  mice  : and  that  tall  an- 
choring J bark 

Diminifh’d  to  her  cock  : her  cock  a 

Almoft  too  fmall  for  fight. 

I had  once  my  fcruples  about  the  pafi- 
fage  in  Rowley  : and  I therefore  began 
with  dating  in  full  force,  what  may  be 
brought  in  objection  to  it.  But  I am  now 
perfuaded,  that  there  is  nothing  amifs  in 
the  text  ; and  that  the  barks  were  tranf- 
ports,  in  which  the  army  of  King  Rich- 
ard was  carried  over.  And  though  I do 
not  think  with  the  tranfcriber,  that  the 
bollengers  and  cotts  were  a kind  of  boats 
yet  I imagine  that  they  were  a fort  of  galr 
liots  and  tenders,  which  waited  upon  the 
larger  vefiels.  We  mud  not  be  too  pre- 

X Even  the  term  boat  is  fometimes  ufed  for  a fhip, 
and  it  is  not  uncommon  to  fay  of  a man  of  war  that 
fhe  is  a good  fea  boat . This  feems  to  have  obtained 
of  old  : for  when  Tofto  in  the  time  of  Harold  landed 
in  the  Humber,  and  many  of  the  fhipmen  defeated 
him,  it  is  faid  in  the  Saxon  Chronicle,  i pa  Butpc- 
«a/aiep  hine  pop.pocan.  /,  and  the  boatf carles  him  for - 
fook . p.  i72. 
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cifely  determined  by  the  primitive  mean-  " v 
ing  of  their  names  : but  confider  in  what 
acceptation  they  were  held  at  the  time 
fpoken  of,  and  by  the  people,  among 
whom  they  are  found.  The  bollenger  is 
mentioned  by  Kerfey,  who  expreffes  it 
Bullenger ; and  fpeaks  of  it  as  a fort  of 
fmall  fea  veffel  or  boat.  This  affords  fuf- 
ficient  authority  for  the  term  : though  I 
imagine,  as  I have  before  fdd,  that  it  was 
rather  a kind  of  tender  or  galliot.  But 
this  is  of  little  moment.  The  poet  has 
all  along  been  deferibing  the  procefs  of 
the  Chriflian  navy  through  the  Levant 
feas,  and  their  approach  to  the  Holy  Land  ; 
when  they  come  near  enough  to  difem- 
bark,  he  mentions  the  * tranfports  ad- 

* The  terms  for  the  veffels,  which  were  employed 
in  thefe  expeditions  to  the  Holy  Land,  are  in  Rob. 
of  Brunne — Bujfes  and  Gallais.  p.  149.  1.  24.  p.  158. 

Dight  us  thider  ward  our  bufles  and  galais. 

p.  149.  1.  24. 

A grete  buffe  and  gay,  fulle  hie  of  faile  was  he. 

p.  169.  1.  *6. 

In  bargeis  and  galeis  he  fet  mylnes  to  go, 

The  failes,  as  men  fais,  fom  were  blak  and  bio. 

Som  were  rede  and  grene.  p.  173.  1.  27. 

E 4 
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vancing  with  their  barges  and  tenders  by 
their  fide,  and  the  knights  and  foldiers 
leaping  into  them,  in  order  to  get  as 
foon  as  pofiible  to  land.  Then  comes  the 
paflage  in  queftion. 

The  bollengers  and  cottes,  foe  fwyfte 
yn  fyghte. 

Upon  the  fydes  of  everych  bark  apperej; 

Foorthe  to  his  offyce  lepethe  everych 
knyghte, 

Eftfoones  hys  fquyer  with  hys  fliielde 
and  fpere. 

There  is  in  the  fame  poem  a miftake 
of  the  tranfcriber,  which  it  may  be  worth 
while  to  reftify.  It  was  fuggefted  to  me 
by  a learned  friend  j and  is  to  be  found  in 
V.  28. 

The  banner  glefters  on  the  beme  of  day  5 

The  mittie  crofs  Jerufalem  ys  fene. 

How  could  Jerufalem,  which  was  a 
city,  and  the  great  objedt  of  the  armament, 
be  {tiled  a crofs  ? The  true  reading  was 
manifeftlv  this. 

Thie  mittie  crofs,  Jerufalem,  ys  fene. 

. . The 
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The  crofs  of  Jerufalem  was  the  device 
upon  every  flag  -9  and  the  badge  of  every 
knight : and  it  was  to  be  feen  upon  the 
smalts  of  all  the  fhips. 


KNOPPED. 

Theyre  myghte  ys  knopped  ynne  the 
frofte  of  fere.  p.  197.  v.  14. 

This  is  interpreted  — faftened,  chained > 
congealed:  and  fuch  may  fometimes  be  the 
purport  of  it  \ but  not  in  this  place. 
What  is  here  exprefled  knopped  is  provin- 
cial for  knapped,  from  the  verb  to  knap  : 
by  .which  is  fignified  to  * bite  off  and  crop 
very  Jhort : to  pinch  off  very  clofe . It  is 
certain,  that  in  fome  of  the  diale&s  of  this 
ifland,  man  is  pronounced  mon  ; captain 
coptain ; to  leap  to  -f*  lope . In  like  manner 

* See  Kerfey,  Johnfon,  and  other  etymologifls. 

t So  con  for  ken  : dolve  for  delve : mory  for  miry  : 
mo^ve  for  may : noufe  for  noife : vorft  for  firjl : wor 
for  war  : wop  for  weep  : in  Rob.  of  Glouceller;  in 
y/hich  author  many  more  inftances  to  the  feme  pur- 
pofe  may  be  obtained. 

to 
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to  knap  is  here  rendered  to  knop.  The 
fhort  browfing  of  deer  upon  underwood 
is  by  Kerfey  filled  knapping : and  both 
knopping  and  knapping  feem  to  be  the  fame 
as  nipping,  differently  exhibited.  The  pur- 
port of  the  line  is  certainly  very  different 
from  that  which  is  exhibited  in  the  notes : 
and  amounts  to  this. 

Their  might  was  * nipped  in  the  froft  of 
fear. 

The  tranfcriber  has  neither  expreffed,  nor 
explained  it  truly.  He  was  at  a lofs  about 
the  meaning  of  the  word  ; and  had  re- 
courfe  to  Chaucer  and  Skinner,  where  he 
found,  that  the  term  knop,  and  * knopped 
related  to  tying  and  fajiening . In  confe- 
quence  of  which  he  imagined,  that  this 
was  the  fenfe  here  : he  has  accordingly  in- 
terpreted, wThat  fignifies  diminijhed , nipped , 
and  blafied , by  fajlened , chained , and  con- 
cealed : to  which  it  has  no  relation. 

o 

* Kerfey  has,  knopped,  tiedy  laced . 


DEYSDE, 
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D E Y S D E. 

The  Lady  Birtha  fays  to  fElla — 

Ofte  have  I feene  thee  atte  the  none- 
daie  feafte, 

Whan  deyfde  bie  thiefelfe  for  wante  of 
pheeres.  p.  79.  v.  45. 

This  is  in  the  notes  interpreted— feated 
on  a deis.  By  a deis  of  old  was  fignified, 
a raifed  place  or  fuggeftrim,  where  a feaft 
was  held.  It  was  afterwards  ufed  with  a 
greater  latitude  : and  it  is  interpreted  in 
the  GlolTary  to  Gawin  Douglas — a dejk> 
feat , or  table . It  is  accordingly  faid, 

when  Achates  brings  Afcanius  to  Dido  at 
Carthage, 

And  as  they  come  the  Quene  was  fet  at 
deis . L.  1.  p.  35.  1.  20. 

U e.  at  table. 

It  is  fo  interpreted  by  Matthew  Paris, 
where  he  mentions  the  anfwers  given  to 
Pope  Gregory  by  the  convent  of  St.  Al- 
bans.—Non  permittitur  ciphus  cum  pede 
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in  refedtorio  nifi  tantum  in  majori  mensa, 
quam  Deis  appellamus.  In  dudtuario  ad- 
dit. p.  229,  14.  As  from  feat , and  to 
feat , came  the  participle  feated ; fo  from 
deis,  and  to  deis,  mull  be  formed  deifed: 
and  this  was  certainly  the  true  reading. 

Whan  deifed  bie  thiefelfe  for  wante  of 
*pheers. 

/.  e. 

Seated  by  thyfelf  for  want  of  equals. 


GROFFYNGELYE» 

Wordes  wythoute  fenfefullegr^/zg^ 
he  twynes.  p.  69.  v.  33. 

It  is  fpoken  of  a poet,  and  fuppofed  to 
lignify  foolifhly : and  it  is  fo  explained  in 

the  notes.  But  the  meaning  is,  that  the 

• » \ 

* The  word  is  exprefled  both  pheers  and  feeri . 
In  the  verfion  of  Gawin  Douglas  it  is  feris. 

It  is  faid  of  Mifenus  — 

Some  tyme  he  was  ane  of  grete  He&or’s  feris. 

p.  168.  1.  46. 

One  of  his  companions.  Of  this  word  I fhall  fay 
more  hereafter. 


perfon 
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perfon  alluded  to  ftrung  together  a num- 
ber of  unmeaning  words  in  a very  low, 
and  abjedt  manner.  Gruff  and  groff  fig- 
nify  prone , and  flat  upon  the  ground . 
Hence  it  is  faid  in  Chaucer, 

* They  fallen  groff ’ and  crien  pitioufly. 

p. 38.  v.  951. 

It  occurs  in  another  place. 

And  groff'  he  fell  al  platte  upon  the 
■f*  ground.  p.  229.  v.  13605. 

When  Nifus  tumbles  in  the  middle  of  the 
race,  it  is  faid  in  the  Scotifh  verfion — 

He  flaid  and  ftummerit  on  the  fliddrv 

* ’ W*  V - J U t 

ground. 

And  fell  at  erd  gruff elingis  amid  the  fen. 

/ e i 

p.  138.  1.  41. 

The  term  grufeling  is  the  fame,  which 
we  exprefs  groveling  ; and  relates  to  a 
perfon  brought  low  and  rolling  on  the 
ground.  Hence  I fhould  imagine  that 

* See  Edition  of  Chaucer  by  Mr.  Tyrwhitt. 
f The  like  occurs  in  the  Hift.  of  William  Wal- 
lace. 

In  anguifh  greit  on  grouf  than  turnk  he. 

L.  12«  p.  170. 

2 the 
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the  paffage  in  Rowley  has  not  been  truly 
copied  by  the  tranfcriber  : and  that  for 
grofyngelye  we  fhould  read  groffelynglye. 
As  from  loving  is  formed  lovingly : from 
feeling,  feelingly , fo  from  groffelynge, 
groffelynglye.  By  groffelynge  is  meant 
any  thing  low  and  abjedt.  Hence  the 
meaning  of  the  line  above  is— 

, t M ' ; { i )£.*  ’ (li  T 0 11 

Words  without  fenfe  full  abjeBly  they 
twine. 

When  the  tranfcriber  interpreted  this 
word  by — foolifhly,  he  proceeded  merely 
by  guels  : and  knew  nothing  of  the  real 
purport.  In  another  part  of  the  poems* 
there  is  a word  of  nearly  the  fame  fignifi- 
cation — Grojjile. 

Thou  beefl  a worme  fo  groftile  and  fo 
fmal.  p.  1 14.  v.  547, 

This  is  analogous  to  the  former : and 
fignifies  groveling  and  contemptible. 


A BO  UNDE. 
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A B O U N D E. 

His  criftede  beaver  dyd  him  fmalle  a-> 
bounde. 

i Batt.  of  Haft.  p.  212.  v.  55. 

It  is  plain  from  the  context,  that  his 
helmet  did  him  very  little  good  or  fervice . 
Hence  I fhould  be  led  to  think,  that  the 
tranfcriber  has  made  a miftake,  and  ex- 
prefted  by  abounds y what  was  originally 
abouney  or  abone . By  which  is  fignified 
any  good  or  advantage . Abone,  vox  anti- 
qua obfoleta,  quae  mihi  in  folo  Dift. 
Angi,  occurrit,  et  exp.  maturum  facere. 
Author  vult  efle  Italics  originis  : mallem 
declinare  immediate  a Fr.  G.  abonnir, 
bonum  facere  : mediate  ab  It.  abbonarey 
abbonircy  bonum  facere,  vel  bonum  fieri. 
Skinner.  The  purport  therefore  of  the 
line  above  is — 

His  crefted  helmet  did  him  little  good. 

Chatterton  was  not  at  all  acquainted 
with  the  Latin  tongue  : and  did  not  uni- 
formly 
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formly  apply  to  Skinner  : otherwife  he 
would  have  taken  advantage  of  this  intel- 
ligence. There  is  a provincial  term  of 
nearly  the  fame  purport — to  boon,  or  beun, 
to  do  fervice  to  another  as  a landlord, 
Ray's  North  Country  Dialefts. 

^ r*  % 

*.  " / 

ABRODDEN. 

* ■ 1 '•  , , i » 

Twayne  lonelie  fhepfterres  dyd  abrodden 
flie.  Eclog.  i.  v.  6. 

This  is  interpreted  abruptly . The  fhep- 
herds  fled  from  home  abruptly . But  ac- 
cording to  the  ancient  Saxon,  where  the 
very  word  occurs,  it  has  a different  and 
more  peculiar  fenfe.  Abpoben,  erutus, 
extradlus,  avulfus — Di£t.  by  Lye  and  Man- 
ning. The  meaning  therefore  is,  that 
they  were  by  the  civil  wars  exiled  and 
driven  from  their  homes.  Nos  pat  rise 
fines,  nos  dulcia  linquimus  arva. 


BYSMARE. 
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Forth  from  Sabryna  ran  a ryverre  cleere, 

Roarynge,  and  rolleyng  on  yn  courfe 
byfmare . p.  202.  v.  94. 

This  term  byfmare  is  by  the  tranfcriber 
interpreted,  bewildered,  curious  : which 
epithets  he  couples  together,  as  if  they 
were  fyncnymous.  But  they,  neither  of 
them,  convey  the  true  meaning.  The 
word  occurs  in  Chaucer,  and  is  faid  to 
betoken  abujive  fpeech . ' So  does  the  term 
billingfgate  at  this  day : yet  they  had  both 
a prior,  and  a very  different  meaning.  In 
the  gloffary  to  Gawin  Douglas  it  is  men- 
tioned as  denoting  a bawd  or  pimp . But 
this  like  wife  mu  ft  be  in  a fecondary  ac- 
ceptation* Junius  mentions  its  being 
found  in  Chaucer,  and  thinks,  that  it  re- 
lates to  fcor7i  and  indignation . Bifmare 

Chaucero  denotat  indignationem,  contu- 
meliam, defpecftum.  When  William  the 
Conqueror  lay  dropfi cal  at  Rheims,  Philip 
of  France  jefted  upon  him,  and  faid,  that 

F • he 
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Ae  had  got  a big  belly,  and  had  taken  to 
child-bed. 

The  Kynge,  he  feyde,  of  Engelond  halt 
hym  to  hys  bedde. 

And  lythmyd  hys  gret  wombe  at  Rheyms 
achy  Id  beede. 

Robert  of  Gloucefter,  from  whom  this 
is  taken,  fays,  that  he — drof  hym  to  * byfe - 
mare  : by  which  may  be  fignified,  that 
he  drove  him  to  j corn  ; or  rather,  I fhould 
think,  to  wrath,  and  indignation.  The 
word  is  of  great  antiquity,  and  we  muft 
therefore  go  higher  for  its  original  pur- 
port. Accordingly  from  the  befl,  and 
moil  early  authorities  we  find  that  by 
byfmare  was  fignified  any  thing  loud,  and 
turbulent  : alfo  any  thing,  which  caufed 
terror  and  veneration  either  in  found  or 
appearance.  Byfmare,  horrendtfs.  Olaus 
Verelius.  Lex.  Goth.  p.  48.  In  Bede, 
Byfmarfullum  Code  is  interpreted,  Deo 
horrendo . — L.  x.  C.  7.  p.  37.  And  in 

\j-rf  - ‘ 

Byfmare— mocking,  fcoriio  GlofT.  to  Rob.  of 
Glouceft. 


the 
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the  beft  Saxon  *f*  Dictionary,  where  the 
various  fenfes  of  this  word,  are  enume- 
rated, Bifmorful  is  among  others  ren- 
dered horrendus . This  feems  to  be  the 
original  purport  of  the  word  : and  from 
hence  I think  we  may  be  pretty  certain, 
that  there  is  nothing  curious  alluded  to  ; 
but  by  courfe  byfmare  is  fignified  curfu  fo- 
noro.  Vel  horrendo  : which  is  a defcrip- 
tion  very  applicable  to  the  Severn. 

Had  Chatterton  been  the  author  of 
thefe  compofitions,  he  would  have  intro- 
duced the  word  in  the  fame  acceptation, 
in  which  it  is  to  be  found  in  Chaucer  : 
for  if  thefe  be  any  writer,  with  whom  we 
may  prefume  him  to  have  been  acquainted, 
it  was  with  him.  But  he  deviates  from 
him  in  this  place,  and  in  many  other  in- 
ftances.  The  reafon  was,  becaufe  he  had 
an  original  before  him  : and  the  term,  as 
it  is  to  be  found  in  Chaucer,  could  not  be 
made  to  agree  with  the  context.  He  there- 
fore gave  it  the  beft  interpretation,  that 

f Bifmep,  contumelia,  ludibrium.  Birmojipul,  hor- 
rendus. Sax.  Di6t.  by  Lye  and  Manning. 

F 2 
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he  was  able  : but  was  wonderfully  wider 
of  the  mark. 

There  feem  likewife  to  be  other  figns, 
that  our  tranfcriber  often  copied,  what  he 
did  not  underhand  : and  that  he  probably 
made  fome  fmail  alterations,  when  he 
could  not  precifely  make  out  the  original,, 

r • l 

He  ufes  the  word  Byfmare  as  an  adjedtive, 
which  I believe  by  all  other  writers  is  in- 
troduced as  a fubftantive.  Hence  I have 
a fufpicion,  that  he  has  not  copied  the 
text  truly  : and  that  what  he  has  rendered 
courfe  byfmare  was  in  the  original  hoarfe 
byfmare . 

Forth  from  Sabryna  ran  a ry verre  cleere, 

Roarynge  and  rolleynge  on  yn  hoarfe 
byfmare . 

/.  e.  rauco  terrore  fluens. 


At  all  rates  there  is  nothing  in  the  ori- 
ginal, which  fignifies  either  bewildered, 
or  curious.  We  meet  with  the  like  term, 
introduced  in  the  Storie  of  William  Ca- 
•rrynge  as  a participle. 

Next  Radcleeve  Churche  (oh  worke  of 

hande  of  heav’n. 


Where 
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Where  Canynge  (heweth  as  an  indru- 
mente) 

Was  to  my  bifmarde  eyne  fyghte  newlie 
giv’n.  p.  285.  v.  139. 

Bifmarde  in  this  place  fignifies — aftonijh- 
ed>  filled  with  veneration  ; being  a partici- 
ple from  the  fubftantive  bifimar . 

It  is  moreover  to  be  obferved,  that  this 
river  is  diled  cleere . Now  this  is  an  epi- 
thet of  all  others  the  lead:  applicable  to 
the  Severn.  No  perfon  born  at  Bridol 
Could  poffibly  have  fpoken  of  it  in  this 
manner.  Indeed  the  term  mud:  appear 
very  ill  adapted  to  any  river,  which  is 
defcribed  as  roaring  and  rolling  on . It  is 
not  confident  with  the  defcription  of  the 
Severn,  which  is  given  in  the  Storie  of 
Mader  William  Canynge. 

Whyld  blataunt  Severne,  from  Sabryna 
clep’de. 

Rores  * flemie  o’er  the  -f*  fan-des,  that 
fhe  hep’de.  p.  278.  v.  11. 

- * Flemie — the  fame  as  flema  in  Sumner  : Flema, 
Flyma,  Flyman,  fugitivus,  from  Saxon  plyma. 

+ A fandy  ftream  could  not  be  clear. 

F 3 


Such 


Such  a ilream  could  never  be  pure,  and 
tranfparent.  It  is  a character,  which 
Chatterton  of  all  others  would  not  have 
beftowed  upon  the  Severn.  He  would 
never  have  called  it  cleare , unlefs  he  had 
been  apprifed,  that  the  word  had  another 
latent  meaning.  But  his  filence  fhews, 
that  he  knew  nothing  of  any  fuch  hidden 
purport : for  he  would  otherwife  have  in- 
fer ted  it  among  his  other  interpretations, 
and  avoided  the  feeming  inconfiftency. 
But  Rowley  was  well  acquainted  with 
that  which  was  a fecret  to  his  tranfcriber; 
and  has  written  with  great  propriety.  The 
Severn  was  famous  both  for  its  trade  and 
navigation,  and  alfo  for  its  ancient  hif- 
tory  and  fabulous  original.  For  it  was 
fuppofed  to  have  taken  its  name  from  Sa- 
brina, daughter  of  Locrine,  who  was 
drowned  in  its  ftream.  Our  poet  tells 
the  flory  differently,  and  fays,  that  Sa- 
brina was  overwhelmed  by  a mountain, 
which  was  hurled  upon  her  by  a giant 
knight : and  that  after  her  death  a river 
iffued  from  her  body. 


Forth 
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Forth  from  Sabryna  ran  a ry  verre  cleere, 

Roarynge  and  rolleynge  on  yn  eourfc 
byfmare. 

Now  the  word  cleere  does  not  in  this 

\ 

place  relate  to  transparency  ; but  fignifies 
fine , noble , famous,  renowned,  : all  which 
was  a fecret  to  the  tranfcriber.  It  occurs 
in  this  acceptation  in  ancient  authors ; 
and  in  particular  in  the  verfion  of  the  New 
Testament  by  * Wiclif.  In  the  gloffary 
cleere  is  rendered  fine  and  gallant : Clerte, 
glory . Apoc.  C.  21.  and  Luke  C.  3.  Alfo 
clerenefs,  glory.  John  C.  2.  v.  17.  It  is 
thus  ufed  in  an  ancient  recommendatory  ■f* 
prayer  for  a dying  perfon.  The  ryghte 
fplendaunt  companie  of  Angellis  be  atte 
thy  departure.  The  ryght  clere  fenate  of  the 
Apoftolys  wylle  defende  the.  The  words 
in  the  gofpel  of  St.  John,  C.  17.  v.  16. 
— And  I am  glorified  in  Thee,  are  in  the  old 

* And  whanne  he  was  gon  out  Jhefus  feide, 
nowe  mannes  Tone  is  clarified,  and  God  is  clarified 
in  him.  John  xiii.  v.  32. 

f The  Art  and  Crafte  to  knowe  welle  to  dye# 
Printed  by  Caxton,  1490. 

F 4 
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Suevic  verfion  rendered — Och  jag  ar  for - 
claret  1 them.  We  find  the  fame  paflage 
of  the  Evangelift  paraphrafed  in  an  an- 
cient  metrical  verfion  at  King’s  College, 
Cambridge,  where  the  word  occurs  in  this 
fenfe  repeatedly : the  prefent  reading  is  as 
follows.  Tlhefe  words  fpake  JefuSy  and  lift 
up  his  eyes  to  heaven  and  faid ; Father , the 
hour  is  come : glorify  thy  fon9  that  thy  fan 
alfo  may  glorfy  thee . Again — I have  glorified 
thee  on  earth  : I have  fnijhed  the  work , 
which  thou  gavejl  me  to  do.  And  now , 0 
Father , glorify  thou  me  with  thine  own  felf 
with  the  glory , which  I had  with  thee9  before 
the  world  was.  This  in  the  metrical  ver- 
fion is  paraphrafed  after  the  following 

! ' ‘ ‘ C* 

manner. 

\ ' > t 

As  oure  lord  Jhefus  his  eyen  cafte  an 
hei, 

Toward  hevene,  he  feide,  fader,  the 
tyme  is  ney 

I come,  that  thou  clernefi'e  on  thi  fonq 
do. 

That  the  fone  the  mowe  mak  cler  alfo. 

M 

Ich 


i 
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Ich  habbe  y mad  the  der  in  erthe,  & 
that  work  alfo 

•?  ' t 

To  end  Ich  have  now  y browt,  that  you 
tok  me  to  do. 

And,  fader,  bifore  thi  fulf  make  me  now 
der , 

In  thilke  dernejfe , that  ich  hadde  ar  ich 
come  her. 

From  thefe  evidences,  I think,  we  may 
be  affured,  that  by  a river  deere  in  the  paf- 
lage  above  is  iignified- — rivus  * clarus : a 
noble  and  renowned  Jlream : and  that  the 
term  has  not  here  any  relation  either  to 
the  purity  or  tranfparency  of  the  water. 


* In  the  hiftory  of  William  and  the  Werwolf,  a 
MAT.  in  K.  C.  C.  it  is  faid  of  a Queen,  that 
' Sche  went 

Into  a choys  chaumber,  the  clerli  was  painted,  p.66. 
u e.  finely , nobly . 

Hence  probably  came  the  prefent  word  cleverly  and 
clever ; both  from  ckre. 


DYGHTE, 
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DYGHTE. 

Telle  mie  Briflowans  to  dyghte  yn  fcele* 

p.  loo.  v.  945. 

/ 

The  tranfcriber  does  not  feem  to  have 
pbferved  that  in  this  line  both  rythm  and 
grammar  are  affedted.  Mr.  Tyr whitt  has 
reftored  the  true  reading. 

Telle  mie  Bryftowans  to  be  dyghte  yn 
ftele. 

i.  e . to  be  accoutred  in  their  armour. 


VYCTUALLE. 

Here  did  the  Brutons  adoration  paye 

To  the  falfe  God,  whom  they  did  Tau- 
ran  name, 

Dightynge  his  altarre  with  greete  fyre$ 
in  Maie, 

Roaftynge  theyr  vydtualle  round  aboutc 
the  flame. 

2 Batt.  of  Haflings.  p«  264.  v.  345« 

Mr. 
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Mr.  Tyrwhitt  with  his  ufual  accuracy 
has  cancelled  the  term  vyBualle,  and  re- 
ftored  the  true  reading — vyBimes . 

Roftynge  theyr  vyBimes  round  aboute 
the  flame. 

But  does  not  this  correction  £hew,  that 
the  perfon,  who  made  the  miftake,  from 
the  evidence  of  that  miftake,  could  not 

have  been  the  author  of  the  original  com- 

» * 

pofition  ? I think  nothing  can  be  more 
plain.  He  feems  to  have  had  a Mff.  be- 
fore him,  which  he  could  not  always  read, 
as  it  was  probably  in  forne  degree  imper- 
fect : and  he  has  fupplied  the  deficiencies 
to  the  belt  of  his  ability  : but  oftentimes 
pot  very  happily. 


HONDE  POYNCTE. 

The  foemenn  everych  honde  poynCte 
getteth  fote.  p.  95.  v.  273. 

This  word  is  omitted  in  the  notes,  as  un- 
intelligible : yet  it  plainly  relates  to  the 

marks 
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marks  upon  a dial : and  to  the  hand  or 
gnomon,  by  whofe  pointed  fhadow  time 
was  diftinguifhed.  We  fhould  now  a 
days  exprefs  the  fame  ideas  by  faying,  that 
the  enemy  every  moment  got  footing. 
There  is  a particularity  in  the  expreffion 
above,  which  may  well  be  expe&ed  from 
a perfon  of  the  times  : whether  it  were 
Turgot  or  Rowley  : but  fuch,  as  the  boy 
of  Briftol  could  never  have  thought  of. 
In  truth  he  did  not  in  the  leaft  know,  to 
what  the  term  related. 

ALEDGE. 

Ne  aledge  ftonde.  p.  177.  v.  5« 

This  Chatterton  interprets  idly  : and 
that  was  certainly  the  original  purport  of 
the  palfage,  before  it  was  fophifticated  by 
him.  For  he  has  tranfpofed  the  letters, 
and  formed  his  opinion  by  guefs.  The 
word  idle  is  from  the  Saxon  vftel,  the  ad- 
verb  of  which  is  ybelech.  Therefore  in- 
ftead  of  aledge,  he  ihould  have  exprelfed 

it 
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it  adelege , which  is  analogous  to  ybelech. 
This  was  undoubtedly  the  true  reading, 
of  which  aledge  is  a tranfpofition.  There 
is  fuch  a word  as  aledge,  but  it  is  of  a 
different  meaning.  Aledge,  eafe : Chau- 
cer. Aledge,  alleviate.  Gloff.  to  Chaucer, 
by  Mr.  Tyrwhitt.  It  is  the  fame,  which 
we  now  exprefs  allay . But  the  word  in 
the  line  quoted  is  of  quite  a different 
purport. 

ONLYGHTE. 

iElla  threatens  defcrudlion  to  the  Danes, 
who  have  invaded  his  country ; and  in 
defcribing  his  purpofe  he  fays— 

They  re  throngynge  corfes  fhall  onlyghte 
the  ftarres, 

The  barrowes  braftynge  wythe  the  flenne 
fchall  fwelle.  p.  123.  v.  678. 

Every  body  knows,  that  the  Danes  bu- 
ried their  flain  upon  plains  and  open 
places  in  tumuli , which  were  called  lowes 
and  farrows.  And  iElla  in  thefe  fine 

lines 
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lines  tells  his  foldiers,  that  the  enemy’s 
dead  fhall  be  fo  numerous,  that  they  fhall 
fwell  their  tombs,  till  they  burft  for  want 
of  room*  and  not  fuffice  to  hold  them. 
But  what  is  the  meaning  of  the  firft  line* 
where  it  is  faid,  that  the  dead  bodies  fhould 
onlyghte  the  ftars  ? Here  is  certainly  a great 
miftake  of  the  tranfcriber,  who  did  not 
know  the  author’s  meaning ; and  has  fub- 
ftituted  one  word  for  another.  Inftead  of 
onlyghte  I make  no  doubt  but  that  the 
original  was  onlyche ; which  fignifies  to 
be  like,  or  equal  to.  Onlych  is  the  fame 
term,  which  we  now  exprefs  liken  - and 
the  meaning  of  the  line  is  this,  that  the 
corfes  of  the  Danes  fhould  be  like , or  equal 
to  the  ftars  of  heaven. 

Theyr  throngynge  corfes  fhall  onlyche 
the  ftarres. 

u e.  match  them  in  number . 

Onlych  comes  from  the  Saxon  onlic, 
fimilis  : whence  alfo  comes  onlicnijje, 
likenefs , an  image . Onlic,  fimilis  : SpfSe 
onlice, valde  fimilis.  Gnlicnijye,  fimilitudo, 
fimulacrum.  See  Lye  and  Manning’s  Di<ft. 

ALUSTE, 
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A L U S T E* 

Then  Alured  coulde  not  hymfelf  alujle* 

p*  214.  v.  88* 

Chatterton  has  certainly,  as  Mr.  Tyr- 
whitt  with  great  ingenuity  proves,  mif- 
taken  the  word  aiuft , and  read  it  ahift . 
This  he  has  done  by  looking  into  Skinner, 
where  the  term  fought  for  is  printed  very 
obfcurely.  The  letter  i,  particularly,  re- 
fembles  an  1 : which  undoubtedly  led 
him  into  this  miftake.  The  word,  which 
he  fophiflicates,  occurs  in  the  firft  battle 
of  Haftings ; where  Alured  is  defcribed 
as  encumbered  with  his  dead  horfe  fallen 
upon  him. 

Then  Alured  coulde  not  himfelf  aiuft . 

This  is  certainly  the  true  reading  : and 
what  was  in  thofe  times  termed  aiuft , of 
ajufty  is  the  fame  as  by  the  French  is  ex- 
prelfed  ajufter  y and  by  us  at  the  prefent 
time  adjuft . The  meaning  therefore  is  — 
Alured  could  not  extricate  himfelf  \ and  reco- 


ver 
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I.  « * 

ver  his  right  pojition.  The  true  word  rsr 
very  proper,  though  mifreprefented.  But 
the  perfon,  who  was  fogrofly  miftaken, 
could  not  have  been  very  converfant  in 
ancient  authors;  And  he,  who  wasJ  fo 
fundamentally  ignorant  in  writings  of  this 
nature,  could  not  have  been  the  author  of 
thefe  poems.  Skinner  fays,  Aiujl,  fubmo- 
vere,  tollere : as  if  it  lignified  to  hoife , or 
hoijl : he  could  not  lift  himfelf  up.  At  this 
rate  it  fliould  anfwer  to  the  haufler  of  the 
French.  But  it  undoubtedly  comes  from 
the  verb  ajujler  ; as  I have  mentioned 
before. 

TO  THE  OURT  ARRAIE. 

This  expreffion  occurs  in  the  fecond 
battle  of  Haftings,  where  it  is  faid — 

The  Normannes  all  emarchialld  in  a 
lyne 

To  the  ourt  arraie  of  the  thigh t Sax- 
onnes  came.  p.  266.  v.  587. 

The  purport  of  the  lines  feems  to  be 
obfcure  as  they  now  ftand  : but  by  a fmall 

change 
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change  in  arrangement  the  author’s  mean** 
ing  may  poffibly  be  obtained.  What 
is  above  rendered  to  the  ourt,  was  perhaps 
in  the  original,  towart  the l The  Nor- 
mans  came  towart  the  arrai  of  the  Saxons, 
That  which  we  e&prefs  toward  was  often- 
times rendered  towart . 

Eneas  fterne  in  armes  tho  prefent, 

Rolland  his  ene  towart  Turnus  did  ftand. 

G.  Doug.  Eneis.  L.  12.  p.  447.  1.  29, 

Again  — 

The  bargis  did  rebound. 

In  rowand  faft  towart  the  latine  ground. 

ibid.  p.  326.  1.  12, 

I have  however  fometimes  thought, 
that  poffibly  by  the  ourt  arraie  might  be 
meant  the  overt  array : and  that  ourt  was 
a contraction  for  overt , or  ouvert . By 

this  would  be  fignified  the  open  array  : the 
fair  front  of  the  Saxon  battalions.  * Overt : 
open  or  manifefi . Ker fey’s  DiCt.  Overt  : 
a Fr.  ouvert.  apertus . Skinner.  If  it  be, 

* Overte.  adj.  Fr.  open.  GlofT,  to  Chaucer  by 
Mr.  Tyrwhitt. 

O ' . > as 
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as  I furmife,  the  line — To  the  ourt  arraie 
of  the  thight  Saxonnes  came — intimates, 
that  the  Normans  marched  up  to  the  op- 
pofite  ranks  of  the  Saxons  $ who  flood  in 
full  view  j and  were  alfo  thight:  i.  e.  clofe- 
ly  joined,  and  firmly  united.  Thight. 
well  joined , and  knit  together . Kerfey.  See 

alfo  GlofT.  to  Rob.  of  Brunne. 

» * • > { •- 

* T * rf 

f j . c • i Vi  . ..  . J s . i ^ a . /X 

DRAWEN,  or  DRAWNE. 

Drawne  bie  thyne  anlace  felle, 

Downe  to  the  depthe  of  helle 
Thoufands  of  Dacians  wente. 

p.  24.  1.  9. 

The  word  Drawne  may  be  right : yet  I 
fufpe£t  that  it  has  been  in  fome  degree  al- 
tered from  what  it  was  in  the  manufcript. 
I imagine,  that  in  the  original  it  was 
dravn,  or  drovn,  from  the  verb  drive  and 
drove . The  Danes  driven  by  ./Ella’s  fell 
fword  funk  by  thoufands  to  the  grave. 
Drawne  may  be  provincial  for  drov’n  : at 
all  rates  I think,  that  it  has  no  relation  to 
the  word  draw  (traho)  to  which  the  tran- 

fcriber 
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icriber  probably  referred  it  : as  he  has 
not  given  us  any  interpretation  ; nor  any 
caveat  to  the  contrary. 

L O G G E S and  BORDELS. 

The  third  Eclogue  begins  with  thefe 
lines. 

Wouldft  thou  kenn  nature  in  her  better 
parte  ? 

Goe,  ferche  the  logges  and  bordels  of  the 
hynde.  p.  12. 

.There  is  certainly  a miftake  in  the  fe- 
cond  verfe : for  the  plural  logges  is  a dif- 
fyllable  ; and  makes  a fault  in  the  rythm. 
Befides  in  thofe  times  an  hind  had  but  one 
lodge  or  bordel : and  he  was  perhaps  well 
off  to  have  that.  Even  now  we  never 
fpeak  of  the  cottages  of  the  (hepherd,  nor 
of  the  huts  of  the  labourer.  The  pafTage 
therefore  for  the  fake  of  metre,  and  of 
fenfe,  fhould  be  corredied ; and  the  words 
rendered  lodge  and  bordel  in  the  Angular. 

Goe  fetch  the  logge , and  bordel  of  the 
hynde. 

G 2 
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That  is,  go  look  into  the  weatherboarded 
cottage  of  the  peafant. 

Bordel  in  Chaucer  fignifies  a brothel ; 
and  bordeller,  a perfon,  who  kept  fuch  a 
place.  But  the  author  above  ufes  the 
words  in  their  true  and  original  meaning 
borrowing  them  from  the  French  writers; 
from  whom  they  were  firft  imported.  In 
the  language  of  that  nation  a bordel  in  its 
primitive  fenfe  fignified  a cottage ; and  a 
bordeller,  a cottager . And  that  our  au- 
thor has  an  eye  to  the  original  language 
is  plain  by  his  terming  fuch  a perfon  in 
another  place,  not  a bordeller , but  a * bor - 
delyer  : which  is  undoubtedly  put  for  the 
French  bordeller.  The  word  is  a dimi- 
nutive from  bord  or  bourd , an  honfe , or  Jhop . 
As  bord  is  an  houfe,  fo  bordel  is  an  infe- 
rior habitation  ; a cottage  or  hovel.  Bor- 
del, a fmall  cottage . Kerfey’s  Did:.  The 
term  bord,  from  whence  bordel  was  de- 
rived, occurs  in  the  poem  of  William  and 
the  Werwolf  more  than  once  : and  is 
fometimes  expreffed  bonrdes> 

* JEWa,  v.  410. 
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from  their  refpedtive  verbs.  We  retain 
the  verb  now,  but  inftead  of  to  coy  we 
exprefs  it  to  cow : by  which  is  meant  to 
keep  under : to  deprefs  and  tame.  The 
word  occurs  often  in  ancient  writers,  from 
whom  the  original  fenfe  may  indifputably 
be  obtained. 

* In  worde  nor  dede  nedeth  him  not 

to  cote, 

•f* * * §  She  kept  him  coye,  and  eke  prive. 
i.  e.  tame . 

£ Fie  nift  how  bed  her  hart  for  to  acoie* 

§ Then  is  your  carelefs  courage  ac~ 
coyed.  i.  e.  cowed  and  tamed . 

By  Cuyen  kine  we  mud  underhand  the 
quiet  and  domedic  part  of  the  farmer’s 
herds.  Thefe  are  oppofed  to  others,  which 
were  more  wild  and  unruly. 

Mie  cuyen  kine,  mie  bullockes  ftringe 
yn  fyghte. 

* Chaucer.  R.  R.  prol.  v.  71. 

•f  R.  R.  v.  4257.  Edition  of  Mr.  Tyrwhitc. 

% Tr.  lib.  5.  v.  782. 

§ Spencer.  Shepherd’s  Cal.  Feb.  p.  4. 
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That  is — My  tame  cows,  and  my  difor- 
derly  bulls  and  bullocks. 

The  word,  when  exprefled  coyen  is  of 
nearly  the  fame  analogy  and  purport. 

Comme,  and  doe  notte  coven  bee. 

* * 

p.  84.  v.  125. 

What  we  now  exp  refs  by — do  not  be 
very  coy , of  old  meant,  do  not  be  afraid ; do 
not  be  fhy . Coy  and  Coyen, — nice,  dainty , 
alfo  fhy,  finical.  Kerfey’s  Diclion. 

> 

APPLYNGES. 

Mie  tendre  Applynges  and  embodyde 
trees.  Ec.  i.  p.  3.  v.  33. 

In  the  notes  it  is  explained  grafted  trees  : 
but  very  untruly.  Applynge  is  a dimi- 
nutive of  apple.  It  is  to  be  obferved, 
that  the  fruit  is  often  put  for  the  tree, 
which  bears  it.  Nothing  is  more  com- 
mon than  to  fay,  we  plant  a codling,  or 
a fig : and  cut  down  a crab,  or  a floe. 
Moreover  all  words  terminating  like  the 

word 
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He  was  at  a bourdes9  ther  bachelers 
pleide.  p.  22.  b« 

i.  e . 

He  was  at  a public  houfe , where  young 
people  gamed . 

Again — 

Sche — blive  atte  a bourde  borrowed 
boyes  cloaths. 

i e . 

She  readily  at  a fiop  borrowed  boys  cloaths . 

GO  D O — &c.  &c. 

The  poet  is  upbraiding  men  of  a timo- 
rous difpofition ; and  bids  them  get  away, 
while  he  fmgs  of  war  and  bloodfhed. 

Go,  do  the  weald  ie  worn  man  inn  mann's 
geare  : 

And  fcond  your  manfion,  if  grymm  war 
come  there,  p.  21 1.  v.  19. 

I think,  that  there  is  a miftake  in  thefe 
lines  : For  what  can  be  meant  by  do  the 
womman  in  mans  gear1?  The  poetis  fpeak- 
ing  to  effeminate  courtiers  ; and  he  has 
before  faid,  Lordynges , avaunt . 1 there- 

fore cannot  help  thinking,  that  in  the 

G 3 original 
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original  the  lines  run  thus  : not  go  do, 
but 

Go  to,  ye  weaklie  wommen  inne  mann’s 
geare,  , v 

And  fcond  your  manlions,  if  grymm 
war  come  there. 

In  the  fecond  verfe  the  word  fcond  lignifies 
to  difgrace,  from  the  Saxon  Sconce,  de- 
decus : Sconolic,  turpis,  ignominifous.  It 
was  fometimes  expreffed  Scanoe  > whence 
comes  the  modern  term  fcandal . By 

fcond  your  manjions  is,  I imagine,  meant  dif- 
grace the  houfe  of  your  ancefors . 

We  have  a fimilar  paffage  in  p.  224. 
v.  300.  where  the  poet  is  fpeaking  of  fome 
recreant  knights  who  did  not  adt  up  to 
their  duty  in  battle. 

But  manie  knyghtes  were  men  in  wo- 
mens geer. 

Here  however  is  a manifeft  tranfpofition 
of  the  terms,  which  originally  ran  thus — 

But  manie  knyghtes  were  women  in 
mens  geer. 

This  may  have  been  the  blunder  of  a trail- 
fcriber  > but  could  never  be  the  miftake 
2 of 
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of  the  real  compofer  of  thefe  poems.  The 
author’s  meaning  cannot  be  better  ex- 
plained, than  from  his  own  words  above, 
and  from  another  limilar  paffage. 

Thus  Leofwine : O women  cas’d  in 
ftele.  p.  242.  v.  iot. 

i.  e.  Women  in  mens  gear . 

B I E THANKS. 

i ' . ■* 

1 

The  Lady  Birtha  being  feized  by  the 
Danes  fears  every  thing,  which  is  bad ; 
and  defires  them  to  take  away  her  life,  and 
/he  /hall  be  indebted  to  them  for  ever : 
as  that  would  free  her  from  violence  and 
di/honour. 

Bie  thankes  I ever  onne  you  wylle  be- 
ftowe  : 

From  ewbryce  you  mee  pyghte,  the 
worfte  of  mortal  woe. 

p.  157.  v.  1084. 

It  is  plain,  as  the  learned  Editor  of  thefe 
poems  has  * obferved,  that  bie  thanks  is 
a miftake  for  mie  thanks. 

* See  Mr.  Tyrwhitt’s  obfervations  in  the  Errata. 
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Mie  thankes  I ever  onne  you  wylle  be~ 
ft  owe,  &c, 

BLENT, 

Sir  Roger  in  the  3d  Paftoral,  p.  14. 
has  been  reafoning  upon  the  fate  of  all 
things ; which  are  mixed,  and  alike  doom- 
ed to  perifh.  The  flower,  he  fays,  wi- 

■ » 

th  ers,  as  well  as  the  wee  : : 

See,  the  fwote  flourette  hathe  noe  fwote 
at  alle. 

i.  e.  hath  no  fweetnefs. 

He  then  proceeds  to  man. 

The  cravent,  warrioure,  and  the  wyfe 
be  blent : 

Alyche  to  drie  awaie  wythe  thofe  theie 
dyd  * bement. 

Chatterton  interprets  the  term  blent,  by 
ceafed , dead,  m more : but  he  is,  I think, 

* From  the  verb  to  mene,  lugere  : the  fame  as 
moan. 

O douchty  child,  maift  wourthy  to  be  menit. 
Hence  bemenit,  and  bement. 

Gawin  Douglas,  p.  361.  1.  2 . 

miftaken. 
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miftaken.  He  looked  into  Skinner  or 
Kerfey  for  information : and  the  word  is 
certainly  fo  rendered  by  thofe  authors. 
But  this  is  not  the  purport  of  it  here. 
Blent  in  this  paflage  plainly  means  mixed 
and  blended  : and  it  is  derived  from  the 
Saxon  blenban,  mifcere  : from  which 

* blent  is  a participle.  The  words  dyd  be - 
met it  may  be  right,  but  they  are  not  accord- 
ing to  analogy.  However  the  purport  of 
the  lines,  if  rendered  paraphraftically,  a~ 
mounts  to  this— The  Coward,  the  Brave, 
and  the  Wife,  are  blended  together  ; alike 
to  moulder  away  with  thofe,  whom  they 
formerly  bemoaned. 

CUYEN  and  CO  YEN. 

Thefe  feem  to  be  two  words  of  nearly 
the  fame  purport,  though  differently  ex- 
hibited. 

The  author  here  makes  ufe  of  a parti- 
ciple in  a very  primitive  fenfe,  which  he 

* Blent  : blended . Chaucer.  T.  v.  1194.  See 
GlofT.  by  Mr,  Tyrwhitt, 

expreffes 
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expreffes  both  cuyen  and  coyen  : of  the 
difference  in  fpelling  may  be  owing  to  the 
tranfcriber.  The  former  term  occurs  in 
the  firft  Eclogue,  p.  3.  v.  35.  where  the 
farmer  is  made  to  fay 

Mie  cuyen  kine,  mie  bullockes  ftringe  in 
fyghte. 

This  cuyen  is  in  the  notes  explained, 
tender:  but  it  is  nothing  like  it.  It  is 
certainly  the  fame  in  purport  as  the  French 
* coy  and  quoy ; which  fignify  tame  and 
quiet.  In  fhort,  it  is  a participle  from  the 
verb  to  coy  : from  whence  is  deduced  coy- 
en and  'f  cuyen  : juft  as  from  drive  comes 
driven  ; from  fhrive  fhriven  : alfo  laden, 
graven,  carven,  mowen,  laven,  fhapen, 

* Cambinhoy  beres  him  coy,  that  fende’s  whelp. 
Rob.  Brunne.  p.  281.  1.  21. 

This  in  the  French  is  — 

Kambyn  hoye  fe  tient  coye,  ne  volt  eyder.  See  the 
notes.  The  meaning  is  that  Kambyn,  or  Cambin* 
was  tame  and  peaceable,  and  would  not  lend  his  af~ 
iiftance. 

Coy — quiet,  ftill,  peaceable.  Rob.  Brunne  Gloff 

Coy — quiet.  GiofT.  to  G.  Douglas. 

f Coy  and  coyen — to  quiet.  Kerfey, 
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word  in  queftion  betoken  fomething  di- 
minutive and  tender : and  which  has  not 
arrived  at  maturity.  This  may  be  feen  in 
the  word  codling  before  mentioned : alfo 
in  yearling,  firftling,  kitling  for  catling, 
bantling,  nurfling,  fondling,  fappling, 
foundling.  Thefe  are  all  diminutives, 
and  relate  to  the  molt  early  part  of  life, 
and  to  that  imbecillity,  with  which  it  is 
attended.  An  Appling  is  a young  apple- 
tree  : and  tendre  is  for  tender : when  there- 
fore the  poet  mentions — 

Mie  tendre  Applynges  and  embodyde 
trees, 

he  oppofes  his  young  and  weak  plants 
of  late  growth,  to  the  trees  which  are 
ftrong  and  full  bodied. 

B L Y N N— flop,  impede,  ceafe, 

Blynne  your  contekions.  Chiefs. 

P*  533- 

i.  e.  ceafe  your  contejis . 

Thus  in  Gawin  Douglas  the  Sibyl  fays 
to  iEneas, 

G 7 
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Blyn  not,  blyn  not,  thou  grete  Trojan 

Enee, 

Of  thy  bedis,  nor  prayeris. 

p.  164.  1.  2 1. 

The  word  is  not  * uncommon : and  it 
occurs  more  than  once  in  Rowley : parti- 
cularly p.  8.  v.  40. 

The  reynyng  foemen— 

Boun  the  merk  fwerde,  theie  feche  to 
fraye  theie  blyn. 

The  term  to  boun  fignifies  expedire : 
of  which  I fhall  fay  more  hereafter.  I 
have  introduced  the  paffage  above,  becaule 
there  feems  to  have  been  a great  blunder 
committed  by  the  tranfcriber.  Indeed, 
were  we  to  take  in  a little  more  of  the 
context,  ftill  more  miftakes  would  be 
found : but  I fhall  confine  myfelf  to  that, 
which  is  before  us.  And,  I think,  nothing 
can  fhew  more  fatisfadtorily,  than  this 
paffage,  that  Chatterton  had  an  original 
before  him,  which  he  did  not  underftand. 

* In  the  MJT.  poem  at  K.  C.  C. 

Be  ftille,  barn,  quath  themperour,  blinne  of  the 
for  we.  p.  5. 

I Whether 
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Whether  the  MAT.  was  at  all  impaired, 
and  the  words  in  fome  degree  effaced : or 
whether  it  were  owing  to  his  ignorance, 
and  careleffnefs,  I know  not : but  thus 
much  is  certain,  that  the  terms  are  fadly 
tranfpofed,  and  changed,  to  the  ruin  of 
the  context.  We  know,  that  to  blynn 
was  a verb,  which  fignified  to  flop,  delay , 
and  hinder . But  he  has  fo  perverted  the 
paflage,  that  it  is  not  eafy  to  make  any 
fenfe  of  it.  The  natural  order  of  the 
words  was  not  to  fraie  theie  blynn : but  the 
fraie  to  blynn . And  even  here  we  have 
miftake  upon  miftake  : for  what  he  has 
rendered  fraie , v/as  undoubtedly^^,  the 
foe.  To  blynn  the  faie,  fignines  to  fop  the 
enemy . King  Richard  is  reprefented  with 
his  fliips  as  juft  upon  the  point  of  land- 
ing. Upon  this  the  Saracens  run  toge- 
ther, not  to  fop  the  contention  and  battle, 
but  to  begin  it  by  oppofing  the  enemy’s 
landing  : this  is  termed  blynning  the  faie  : 
for  f aie  fignifies  a foe . The  term  was 
often  fo  expreffed  from  the  Saxon  pa  of 
the  fame  fignifkation.  Fa,  inimicus.  Lye 
and  Manning’s  Sax.  Did.  In  the  ver- 
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fion  of  Gawin  Douglas,  Nifus  fays  to 
Euryalus  — 

Grete  harm  is  done,  ynuch  of  blude  is 
fched. 

Throw  out  our  fayis  ane  patent  way  is 

led,  • p.  288.  1.  40, 

. 

Again, 

I 

Amyd  his  fais  rufchis  redy  to  de. 

p.  297.  1.  7, 

In  another  place  Camertes  tells  the  Ru- 
tilians,  the  Trojans  are  in  number  fo  few, 
that 

The  half  of  al  our  menzes  s;rete  and 
fmal  , j : 

Sal  not  fynd  zounder  ane  fa  to  mache 
with  al.  p.  416.  1.  17. 

The  true  meaning  of  Rowley  was  cer- 
tainly this.  The  people  on  land,  whom 
he  reprefents  as  running  together  at  the 
fight  of  the  Chriftian  navy,  have  recourfe 
to  their  arms,  and  make  a ftand. 

The  reyning  * foemen  — 

e Fomen— Enemies^  Rob,  Brunne* 
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Boun  the  merk  fwerd,  and  * feche  the  faie 
to  blynn.* 

/.  e.  they  draw  out  their  deadly  fwords,  and 
endeavour  to  impede,  and  flop  the  land- 
ing of  the  enemy. 

It  muft  not  be  objected,  that  in  other  places 
Rowley  makes  ufe  of  the  word  foe : for  the 
terms  are  introduced  in  the  fame  manner, 
and  ufed  indifferently,  by  Gawin  Douglas* 
tie  mentions 

\ 

How  Camilla  hir  fats  down  can  ding. 

p.  287.  1.  33* 

He  fpeaks  afterwards  of  Turnus-^- 

Turnus  fchakand  his  hede,  faid,  thou  fers 

Thy  feryent  wourdis  compt  I not  ane  ftro. 

p.  445.  1.  36. 

Again — 

Ane  aid  crag  ftane,  &c.  he 

Hynt  in  hys  hond  & fwakkit  at  his  fa. 

P-445-  *«52* 

* This  word  is  exprefTed  in  Gower  after  the  fame 
manner. 

Whan  Jafon  came  the  fiees  to  feche* 

2.  e.  to  feek. 

Conf,  Amant,  p.  105.  The  like  to  be  obferved  in  the 
MIT.  of  K,  C.  €. 
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The  text*  if  we  were  to  take  in  the  whole, 
would  perhaps  be  found  to  be  farther  cor- 
rupted : but  I {hall  not  meddle  with  it.  Alt 
my  endeavour  is  to  fhew  from  the  nature  of 
thefe  miftakes,  that  Chatterton  had  an  ori- 
ginal poem  before  him  : and  could  not  have 
been  the  author  of  thefe  compofitions.  For 
this  purpofe  the  paffage  above  is  fufficiento 

AMENGED,  and  AMENGES, 

Orr  feed  the  hatched d ftede 

Ypraunceynge  o’er  the  mede. 

And  neighe  to  be  amenged  the  poyn&edd 
fpeeres.  Song  to  fElla.  p.  25.  1. 1. 

The  meaning  of  the  word  is  mixed  or 
mingled  but  it  does  not  feem  to  make  any 
fenfe  here  in  this  acceptation  ; and  it  is  be- 
fides  not  to  be  reconciled  with  grammar. 
It  moreover  fpoils  the  verfe  by  being  a trifyl- 
lable ; and  gives  a time  too  much.  What 
has  been  introduced  as  a participle,  was  ori- 
ginally a prepofition  ; and  expreffed  amengef 
or  amenges : which  anfwered  to  the  words  a- 
mong  and  amo?igft  with  us.  It  is  a variation 
of  the  Saxon  amang  and  amsenges-:  and  is 
by  feveral  writers  introduced  in  nearly  the 
fame  manner.  We  may  find  it  often  in  the 
verfion  of  Gawin  Douglas ; particularly  where 
fEneas  is  accompanying  Evander.- 

Amangis 
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Amangis  thame  with  fic  carpyng  and  talk 

Towart  Evandrus  pure  lugeyng  thay  ftalke. 

• l L.  8.  p.  224.  1.  35* 

The  word  therefore  feems  to  be  the  prepo- 
iition,  amenge  or  amenges ; but  altered  by  th@ 
tranfcriber  to  a participle.  The  meaning  of 
the  paffage  in  Rowley  is,  that  the  * ftede  was 
feen  to- prance  and  neigh  to  be  amcngjl  the 
pointed  fpears. 

We  have  like  authority  for  the  word  in  an- 
other part  of  the  fame  verfion.  Virgil  is 
fpeaking  of  the  Rutilians,  who  were  found 
fleeping  in  their  camp  at  night  : inter  lora 
rotafque  : which  is  thus  tranflated* 

Themenliggingthehames  about  thare  nek; 

Or  than  amangis  the  quhelis  and  the  thetis* 

p.  287.  1.  6. 

The  word  occurs  in  another  place : where 
it  does  not  feem  to  be  truly  reprefented  : and 
the  text  appears  to  be  fo  corrupted,  that  it 
may  not  be  eafy  to  reftore  it.  What  I mention 
is  at  the  beginning  of  the  Storie  concerning 
William  Canynge* 

Anente  a brooklette,  as  I laie  reclyned, 
Lifteynge  to  heare  the  water  glyde  alonge, 

Myndynge  how  thorowe  the  grene  mees  yt 
wyn’d, 

Awhilft  the  cavys  refpons’d  ytts  mot- 
tring  fonge, 

* Of  the  term  hatched  I fhall  fpeak  hereafter. 

H 2 At 
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At  dyftaunt  ryfyng  Avonne  to  he  fped, 
Amenged  wyth  ryfyng  hylles  dyd  fhewe  yts 
head.  p.  278. 


The  tranfcriber  feems  to  have  taken  fome 
liberties  here,  either  from  not  having  truly 
read,  or  not  perfectly  mnderftood,  the  origi- 
nal. We  meet  with  rijing  Avon  joined  with 
rijing  hills,  which  could  not  well  be  the 
words,  or  meaning  of  the  original  compofer. 
And  when  fomething  is  faid  to  Jhew  its  bead , 
it  is  not  eafy  to  find  out,  what  is  referred  to : 
for  there  feems  to  be  a verb  without  a no- 
minative cafe.  How  the  lines  flood  at  firfl: 
may  be  difficult  to  determine.  If  I might 
venture  a conjecture  or  two,  I lhould  think 
that  for  dijlaunt  we  fhould  read  diftauncc : 
and  for  amenged  with  ryfyng  hylles,  which 
contains  an  aukward  repetition,  we  fhould  put 
— wyth  ryfen , or  riven , hilles  : by  this  is 
meant — furrounded  with  interrupted  and  bro - 
ken  hills,  in  the  midft  of  the  highland  cliffs, 
the  river  was  feen  to  rife.  Amenged  certainly 
lignifies  mixed,  and  furrounded.  Robert  of 
Gloucefler  exprefles  it  ymenged  : and  fpeak- 
ing  of  the  ancient  Britons,,  he  fays 

Thus  were  heo  in  werre  and  wo  ymenged 
by  the  Saxones.  ,p.  278.  1.  1« 

It  occurs  in  another  place— 


Tho 
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Tho  heo  were  thorg  out  * ymenged  with 
fwerd  and  with  mace.  p.  48..  1.  21. 

But  there  is  dill  fome  farther  miftake  : for 
in  the  laft  line  fomething  is  predicated:  and  it 
is  not  clear  of  whom  or  what  it  is  fpoken.  I 
fhould  therefore  read  the  two  laft  lines  in 
the  following  manner.  The  poet  has  men- 
tioned his  fituation — Anente  a brooklette  as 
I lay  reclined : and  given  an  account  of  the 
profped,  which  was  afforded  him. 

At  diftaunce  riling  Avonne,  as  he  fped, 

Ameng’d  with  ryfen  hilles  dyd  ihewe  his 
head. 

To  rive  : difeerpere,  frangere.  Lye's  Ety- 
molog. 

Thefe  liberties  in  correcting  the  text  may 
perhaps  be  thought  too  great  to  be  confident 
with  true  criticifm.  But  there  is  reafon  to 
think,  that  the  tranferiber  has  taken  as  great, 
and  the  remedy  muft  be  adequate  to  the 
difeafe. 

A L M E R. 

The  poet,  in  the  truly  excellent  ballade  of 
Charity,  deferibes  a perfon  overtaken  by  a 

* Y menged  five  ymenged,  vel  ymengd  : mingled . 
GlofT.  to  Rob.  Glocefter. 

, . 1 

Menge  : mingle,  mix.  GlofT.  to  Rob,  Brunne, 

H 3 fudden 
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fudden  ftorm,  vyhom  he  ftiles  an  Aimer . It 
is  not  impoflible,  but  that  there  might  have 
been  fuch  a word  to  denote  an  ajker  of  almes  : 
but  it  is  contrary  to  analogy  : and  I think 
improbable.  After  a noble  defcription  of  the 
clouds  gathering,  and  the  approaching  of  the 
tempeft,  the  perfon  fpoken  of  is  thus  intro- 
duced. 

Beneathe  an  holme,  fafte  by  a pathwaie  fide* 
Which  dide  unto  Seyndte  Godwine’s  co* 
vent  lede  : 

A haplefs  pilgrim  moneynge  did  abide. 
Pore  in  his  view,  ungentle  in  his  wede. 

Longe  bretful  of  the  miferies  of  neede. 

Where  from  the  hail-ftone  could  the  Aimer 
flie  ? 

He  had  no  houfen  there,  ne  anie  covent  nie. 

p.  204.  v.  15. 

% 

He  is  again  mentioned  by  the  fame  title, 
v.  76.  We  find  that  the  perfon,  thus  deno- 
minated, is  fpoken  of  above  as  a pilgrim  : and 
when  afterwards  the  Abbot  of  St.  Godwin 
appears,  and  this  perfon  applies  to  him,  we 
read  agreably  to  what  preceded — 

An  almes,  fir  priefte,  the  droppyn gz pilgrim 
faide. 

' *.  r 

Now  we  know,  that  a perfon,  who  had  been 
upon  a pilgrimage,  was  filled  a Palmer : It 
was  a word  in  a manner  fynonymous  with 

tha$ 
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that  of  Pilgrim.  In  the  vifion  of  Pierce 
Plowman  aperfon  is  introduced, who  purpofes 
fetting  out  upon  one  of  thefe  holy  expeditions 
then  in  vogue.  He  accordingly  fays — 

—Hang  mi  hoper  at  mi  hals  in  ftede  of  a 
fcripe, 

A bufhel  of  bread-corn  bring  me  therein* 
For  I wil  fowe  it  my  felfe,  and  fith  will  I 
wend 

T o Pilgrimages , as  * Palmers  do,  pardon  to 
have.  p.  31.  b. 

We  may,  I think,  be  afliired,  that  this  was 
the  true  reading  in  the  two  places  above. 
Likewife  what  is  exprefled  hailftone , was,  I 
believe,  hailjiorm . In  confequence  of  which, 
I fhould  imagine,  that  the  lines  at  firft  were 
after  this  manner. 

Where  from  the  hail/lorm  could  the  Palmer 

flie? 

Inftead  of 

Where  from  the  hailflone  could  the  x^lmer 
flie  ? 

Again — 

And  from  the  pathwaie  fide  then  turned  hee. 
Where  the  poor  Palmer  laie  beneath  the 
holmen  tree. 

* Palmer,  a pilgrim,  that  travels  to  vifit  holy  places* 
Kerfey’s  Di&. 

H 4 Inftead 
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Inftead  of  the  poor  Aimer . So  far  am  I 
from  fuppofing  that  this  youth  could  have 
been  the  author  of  this  excellent  compofition, 
that  I am  perfuaded,  he  did  not  underftand 
the  context.  And  as  he  had  an  ancient  and 
impaired  manufcript  before  him,  he  had  not 
fagacity  to  fupply  the  deficiencies,  wherever 
fuch  happened.  Yet  he  afted  for  the  beft, 
as  we  find  in  the  prefent  in  fiance,  where  he 
introduced  Aimer  for  Palmer,  thinking  that 
it  related  to  almes. 

B R E T F U L. 

Longe  bretful  of  the  miferies  of  neede. 

This  in  the  notes  is  interpreted  filled  with  : 
and  by  * Skinner — t op -full : all  which  feems 
to  be  mere  furmife.  We  find  the  word  occur 
in  the  Crede  of  Pierce  Plowman,  where  he  is 
defcribing  a Fryar  Preacher,  to  whofe  order 
he  had  no  great  regard. 

A greet  churl  & a grum,  growen  as  a tonne. 

With  a face  fo  fat,  and  as  a ful  bleddere 

Blewen  bretful  of  breth,  and  as  a bagge 

The  word  is  to  be  found  ^lfo  in  the  Prologue 
of  Chaucer^  where  he  is  defcribing  a Pardoner, 

* Sec  alfo  Kerfey.  Bretful,  topfull. 

His 


/ 
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# His  wallet  lay  beforne  him  in  his  lappe, 
Bretfiul  of  pardon,  come  from  Rome  al 
hote.  v.  686* 

It  is  alfo  introduced  in  the  Knight’s  Tale. 

A mantelet  upon  his  fhouldres  hanging 
Bretful  of  rubies  red,  as  fire  fparkling. 

v.  2166. 

• » 

What  is  the  true  etymology  of  the  word  I 

cannot  pretend  to  determine.  It  may  pof* 
fibly  be  deducible  from  -f  breed  and  bred, 
which  anfwer  to  the  Latin,  latus  — broad . 
Bret-ful  may  fignify  late  oppletus,  i.  e.  filled 
the  whole  breadth ; and  be  analogous  to  brim** 
full : but  of  this  I cannot  fpeak  with  any 
certainty. 

CHERISAUNEI. 

Some  cherifaun^/  ’ tys  to  gentle  mynde. 

P*  75-  v-  x* 

Mr.  Tyrwhitt  with  his  ufual  judgement  has 
reftored  the  original  reading  : which  was  cer*- 
tainly,  as  he  reprefen ts  it. 

Some  cherifaun^  it  is  %o  gentle  mynde. 

s 

* Mr.  Tyrwhitt’s  Edition. 

f Brede,  breadth . GlofT.  to  Robert  of  Gloucefter.  The 
fame  to  be  found  in  Robert  of  Brunne.  Hence  perhaps 
— bredful  and  bjretful, 

In 
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In  refpedl  to  the  word  itfelf,  it  is  borrow- 
ed from  the  French  : and  to  be  found  in 
Chaucer  and  other  writers.  In  this  inftance 
before  us,  as  in  many  others,  the  mode  of  er- 
ror will  fhew,  from  whom  the  miftake  pro- 
ceeded : and  we  may  be  allured,  that  it  could 
not  have  originated  in  the  author  of  the 
work  5 but  in  the  tranfcriber.  This  is  not 
an  overfight,  and  flip  of  the  pen.  There  is 
defign  and  induftry  in  this  variation  ; how- 
ever ill  conduced  and  mifapplied.  The  per- 
fon,  with  whom  the  blunder  began,  muft 
have  had  a Mff.  before  him  ; which  he  could 
not  perfectly  read  and  copy  : as  it  was  proba- 
bly impaired  with  age ; and  the  letters  not 
clearly  defined.  He  has  in  confequence  of 
this  left  out  by  miftake  the  letter  c in  che- 
rifaunce  and  rendered  it  cherifaune . In  the 
next  place  he  has  added  to  this  miftake  by 
taking  the  initial  i from  it  is ; and  joining  it, 
as  final,  to  the  word?  which  is  antecedent,, 
By  thefe  means  it  is  made  cherifaunei . Then 
with  a feeming  regard  to  accuracy  he  puts 
the  mark  of  an  aphaerefis  to  the  word,  which 
he  had  abbreviated,  and  exprefles  it  'tys.  For 
as  he  has  unneceflarily  added  a fyllable  in  one 
place ; he  is  forced  to  take  it  away  in  another 
for  the  fake  of  the  verfe.  Now,  as  I before 
faid,  we  have  in  this  example  all  the  mif- 
conception  of  a bad  critic  $ who  has  been 

guilty 
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guilty  of  a complication  of  miftakes.  Had 
the  real  author  left  out  a letter  in  the  man- 
ner above ; he  would  upon  obferving  his 
omiffion  have  inferted  it  at  once.  He  muft 
have  been  apprifed  of  his  own  purpofe ; and 
been  acquainted  with  the  terms,  which  he 
ufed.  But  the  tranfcriber  was  not  mafter  of 
them:  he  did  not  know  their  intrinfic  worth  : 
nor  even  the  elements,  of  which  they  were 
compofed.  He  therefore  by  trying  to  remedy 
pne  miftake  has  run  into  others  ; and  ruined* 
what  he  would  amend.  In  fhort  I muft  re- 
cur to  my  original  poftulatum,  that  every 
author  muft  know  his  own  meaning ; and 
his  own  terms,  and  diftion.  But  Chatterton 
W^s  by  no  means  a judge  of  thefe  before  us  ; 
as  is  evident  from  his  miftakes.  We  fee 
plainly  in  many  inftances,  that  he  was  per- 
plexed, and  at  a lofs  to  find  out  the  purport 
of  the  fubjedt  matter  : which  could  never  be 
the  cafe  of  a real  compofer.  The  miftake 
above  is  very  fimilar  to  others,  which  have 
preceded  : particularly  to  that  about  fraying 
they  blynn  ; inftead  of  blynning  the  fraie,  or 
faie : a miftake,  of  which  the  true  author  of 
the  poem  could  not  have  been  guilty.  The 
very  terms,  which  we  ufe,  when  we  fay, 
thus  and  thus  was  the  original  reading, 
plainly  intimate,  that  there  was  an  original 
work  : not  an  original  by  Chatterton,  who 

was 
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was  guilty  of  thefe  mifconceptions ; but  of  a 
writer  far  prior.  Thus  in  the  lift  of  the  er- 
rata, we  are  referred  to  the  original  (that  is, 
the  authors)  reading.  But  this  is  always  con- 
trary to  the  reading  of  Chatterton.  What  is 
then  the  natural  inference  to  be  made  ? cer- 
tainly— that  Chatterton  was  not  the  author. 
He  was  the  very  perfon,  who  perverted  and 
confounded  the  original.  He  muft  therefore 
have  been  only  a tranfcriber,  and  commenta- 
tor. The  original  reading  was  prior  to  his 
miftakes,  and  bv  another  hand.  The  learned 
Editor  of  Rowley’s  poems  ftiles  them  the 
evident  mijlakes  of  the  tranfcriber . Of  thefe 
miftakes  the  tranfcriber  would  never  have 
been  guilty,  if  he  had  pofleffed  a fiftieth  part 
of  the  learning  and  fagacity  of  the  Editor: 
with  whom  I agree  in  every  thing : faving  only 
that  I am  obliged  to  make  this  inference 
from  the  fame  premifes,  viz.  that  thefe  mif- 
takes prove  this  young  man  to  have  been 
merely  a tranfcriber,  and  that  the  author  was 
a different  perfon. 

* 

B E S T O I K E R R E. 

No,  beftoikerre,  I wylle  go.  p.  82.  v.  91. 

No,  foule  beftoykerre,  I wylle  rende  the 

ayre.  * p.  154.  v.  1064. 

% 

V . y_  4 . . * 

Chattertoa  feems  to  have  miftaken  the  com- 

pofition 
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pofition  of  this  word,  and  out  of  the  old  to 
(or  w)  to  have  formed  two  letters,  t and  o. 
Hence  inftead  of  the  true  term  befwicerre  or 
befwikerre  he  has  idly  expreffed  it  beftoi- 
kerre.  The  word,  when  truly  rendered, 
fignifies  a deceiver ; from  the  Saxon  beppic, 
fraus  ; and  beppican,  illicere,  fallere.  See 
Lye  and  Manning’s  Didt.  Gower  fpeaks  of 
the  Sirens,  as  finging  in  notes 

Of  fuche  meafure,  of  fuche  mufycke, 
Wherof  the  fhippes  they  (did)  befwyke. 

Confeflf.  Am.  1.  r.  p.  io.  h. 

It  occurs  in  the  fame  fenfe  in  the  Saxon 
Chronicle,  j?  nou]?ep  pculbe  beppican  c pep. 
See  Hickes.  Thefaur.  v.  i.  p.  158.  The  word 
limply  was  fwyke  : the  preceding  be  is  merely 
the  old  Saxon  prefix ; which  we  ftill  retain 
in  many  words ; fuch  as  becalmed,  benighted, 
belimed,  befpoken,  betoken.  The  word  is 
found  in  Robert  of  Gloucefter.  Anlaf  fays 
to  King  Athelftan,  who  wondered,  that  he 
did  not  difclofe  a fecret  to  him — 

Syre,  he  feyde,  ych  was  yfuqre  to  hym  ar . 
to  the. 

And  gyf  ych  adde  hym  byfuyke,  the  wors 
thou  woft  leve  me.  p,  272.  1.  ult. 

It  occurs  alfo  limply.  Suyke, .a  traitor , fe- 
ducer.  Suykedhede,  treachery . Suykedom* 
treachery . Glolf.  ibid. 


It 
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It  Is  plain  from  what  has  preceded,  that  this 
young  man  could  not  read  the  characters* 
with  which  he  was  engaged.  The  old  black 
letter  to,  having  its  firft  ftroke  elevated  above 
the  line,  made  him  conclude,  that  the  former 
part  was  a t : and  the  latter,  not  differing 
at  all  from  an  0,  determined  him  in  his  no- 
tion. It  could  not  be  from  Skinner,  that  he 
was  led  into  the  miftake  : for  there  the  let- 
ters are  too  well  defined ; and  he  was  too 
well  acquainted  with  the  common  black  letter 
to  have  been  deceived.  The  elements  there 
could  not  have  afforded  room  for  this  decep- 
tion. It  was  from  a Mff.  that  he  was  mifled* 
where  the  characters  are  more  confufed,  and 
of  a more  antique  caft.  Of  this  particular  let- 
ter many  examples  may  be  feen  in  Hickes's 
Thefaurus : efpecially  v.  i.  p.  144.  In  the 
firft  Editions  of  Caxton,  and  in  other  black 
letter  books*  as  low  down  as  Spencer's  Shep- 
herd's Calendar,  1 59 1 : we  may  fee  it  ex- 
preffed  much  after  the  fame  manner,  as  we 
find  it  in  Mff.  to.  This  in  an  old  writing, 
impaired  by  time,  might  eafily  be  taken  for" 
to  : efpecially  if  the  ftrokes  were  not  well 
defined,  nor  the  letters  feparated,  as  they  are 
now  a days.  For  the  characters  in  old  writ- 
ings are  often  brought  fo  very  near,  and  are 
fo  blended  with  one  another,  that.it  requires 
much  ufe,  and  a diftinguifhing  eye,  to  de- 
cipher 
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ciphef  them.  It  above  all  things  requires  % 
competent  knowledge  in  the  language  which 
they  tranfmit.  But  of  this  Chatterton  wa& 
confeffedly  deftitute. 


A M ‘E  N U S £ D. 


It  is  faid,  upon  the  Chriftian  fleet  approach- 
ing towards  the  Holy  Land— • 

The  amenufed  nationnes  be  afton. 

p.  64  v. 


In  the  notes  it  is  interpreted- — the  dmimjhed 
or  lejfened . But  how  could  thefe  nations  be 
leffened  or  diminifhed,  before  they  were  de- 
feated, or  even  attacked  ? The  word  is  not 
truly  expreffed ; and  the  meaning  of  it  is  very 
different.  It  fignifies  the  accnrfed , the  abomi- 
nable nations  ; alluding  to  the  infidel  Sara- 
cens ; whom  thofe  of  the  Crufade  held  in 
deteftation.  By  this  term  are  denoted  all  fuch 
as  lie  under  a curfe,  and  are  excommunicated.- 
By  Robert  of  Gloucester  it  is  truly  expreffed 
— amanafed > and  amanfed : and  it  occurs  in 
that  writer  more  than  once.  Speaking  of 
Thomas  Becket  he  tells  us,— 

He  amanfede  all  thulke,  that  fuch  unrizt 
had  ido, 

To  the  churche  of  Canterbury,  & the  King 
ycrowned  fo.  p.  474,  1.  21, 


The 
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The  proud  Archbifhop,  it  feems,  cutfed  and 
excommunicated  all  thofe,  who  had  done, 
unrizty  that  is,  injujlice , to  the  See  of  Canter- 
bury, and  ufurped  his  office  in  crowning 
King  Henry  the  Second.  Thefe  were  the 
Archbifhop  of  York  ; the  Biffiop  of  Salif- 
bury ; and  the  Bifhop  of  Exeter. 

There  are  two  words,  which  the  tran- 
feriber  has  ftrangely  confounded.  The  firft 
is,  that  concerning  which  we  are  now  treating. 
It  comes  from  the  Saxon  Amanpuman,  ex- 
communicare : and  is  to  be  found  in  many 
old  writers.  The  other,  amenufedy  iignifies, 
as  he  truly  fuppofes,  to  lejfen ; and  is  deriv- 
ed from  the  French  amenuifer,  to  diminiJJ:* 
Of  this  I fhall  fpeak  hereafter* 

It  is  to  be  obferved,  that  our  early  writers 
often  laid  the  ftrefs,  or  accent,  very  differently 
from  what  we  do  now.  From  not  attending 
to  this  we  are  apt  to  think  their  verfe  more 
rough  and  hobbling,  than  in  reality  it  is.  The 
word  nationnes  in  the  quotation  above,  feems 
to  be  lengthened  to  four  fyllables,  and  to  have 
the  accent  upon  the  penultima.  From  hence 
I am  inclined  to  think,  that  the  true  reading 
of  the  word  in  queftion,  was  neither  amenu- 
fed,  nor  amanafed ; but  abbreviated  amanfed* 
This  the  tranferiber  did  not  underftand,  and 
altered  it  to  another  word ; for  which  indeed 
he  had  feme  authority  : but  it  was  to  the  de- 
triment of  the  author’s  meaning. 

, Amanfy* 
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Amanfy,  cnrfe.  Amanfeth,  cnrfeth : excdni- 
mwicatetb . Amanfed,  curfed.  Amanafed,  ex- 
communicated. Gloff.  to  Rob.  of  Gloucefter. 
It  is  fometimes  found  abbreviated — mauled, 
as  in  the  Vifion  of  Pierce  Plowman. 


By  mary,  quoth  a man  fed  prieft  of  the 
march  of  Ireland 

I count  no  more  confcience,  by  fo  I catch  Giver, 
Than  I do  to  drink  a draught  of  good  ale  : 
And  fo  fayde  fixty  of  the  fame  con  trey. 

p.  1 15. 


From  hence  it  is  plain,  that  the  amanafed, 
or  amanfed  nations  were  the  infidel  Saracens. 

If  what  I have  fuppofed,  be  true,  that  by 
the  amanafed,  or  amanfed,  nations,  was  figni- 
fied  the  accurfed  race ; then  we  may  fee  the 
procefs  of  error  in  this  young  man.  As  he 
did  not  know  the  purport  of  the  term,  he 
had  recourfe  to  Skinner’s  Etymologicum  ; or 
to  Kerfey  : but  no  fuch  word  was  to  be  found 
in  either  of  them.  However  a word  not  very 
unlike  in  found,  amenufed , does  occur  in  both  3 
and  betokens,  di minified.  Amenufed,  dimi- 
nutus. Skinner.  Amenufed,  diminfied  or 
defined.  Kerfey.  This  he  took  for  granted 
was  the  very  term,  of  which  he  was  in  quell  : 
and  accordingly  altered  amanafed  to  amenu- 
fed, and  explained  it  by  diminfied . But  this 
feems  to  prove  almoft  to  a demonflration, 
that  he  had  a MIT.  before  him : and  confe- 
quently  was  merely  a tranferiber. 


T 
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CORVEN,  YCORVEN,  YCORN, 

D E C O R N. 

Thie  gentlenefs  doth  corven  them  foe  grete. 

p.  79.  v.  56. 

Dyd  fo  y cor venn  everrie  ftiape  to  joie. 

p.  42.  v.  170. 

Onn  mie  longe  fhielde  ycorn  thie  name 
(hould  find.  p.  102.  v.  170. 

It  is  interpreted — mold:  but  it  fignifies  to 
frame  and  fafhion  by  cutting  : Ang.  to  carve , 
from  the  Saxon  ceoppan.  It  is  to  be  found  in 
the  Crede  of  Pierce  Plowman,  where  he  fays, 

I femed  upon  that  hous,  & yerne  theron 
loked, 

Whow  the  pileres  weren  ypaint  &*pulched 
ful  clene. 

And  quaintly  y corven. 

He  mentions  the  Chapter  houfe — 

Corven  and  covered  & queyntelych  en- 

Sometimes  the  word  is  ufed  for  to  cut  in  ge- 
neral. 

He  vel  doung  as  a gret  ok,  that  beneathe 
y corve  were* 

Rob.  of  Glouc.  p.  208.  1.  14. 
* Polifhed. 


i.e\  He 
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i.  e.  He  fel  down  as  a great  oaky  that  was  cut 
beneath. 

It  is  fometimes  exprefTed  Decorn ; which 
fignifies  very  much  carved : for  de  in  com- 
pofition  is  often  intenfive.  It  is  faid  by  Ro- 
bert of  Gloucefter— p.  529.  1.  21. 

—Sir  Gilebert  the  Marfchal 

Defouled  was  thoru  mifauntre  & debrufed  al. 

And  dcide. 

Debrufede,  five  debrufed ,—fadly  bruifed: 
all  bruifed \ — mightily  crujhed.  Gloff.  to  Rob, 

of  Gloucefter. 

B R E M E. 

To  ken  fyke  large  a fleet,  fyke  fyne,  * fyke 
breme.  p.  6.  v.  6. 

This  word  by  the  tranfcriber  is  inter- 
preted Jlrong:  but  it  has  no  relation  to Jlrength . 
On  the  contrary  it  denotes  any  thing,  which 
makes  a fine  and  beautiful  appearance : alfo 
any  thing  terrible  and  alarming.  Hence  breme 
winter  is  mentioned  by  Spencer : and  in  the 
poem  of  William  and  the  Werwolf,  the  term 
is  very  frequent.  We  accordingly  read  of— 

'*  This  term  occurs  often  in  Gawin  Douglas,  exprefTed 
fic,  fik,  and  iich. 

Lat  us  befeik  for  peace  at  Tic  diftres.  p.  177.  1.  3 2. 

Truift  in  na  tvife  that  this  my  werk  be  fich.  p.  7. 1. 48. 

I 2 a breme 


/ 
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a breme  number  of  beftes : a breme  wild  here  : 
breme  dedus,  or  deeds  : breme , battle. 

— To  abate  the  hoide  of  that  breme  Duke. 

p.  1 8. 

Be  that  time  was  that  barn  ful  breme  of 
his  age.  p.  61. 

It  is  an  intire  Saxon  word  without  any  al- 
teration, and  exprelfed  bjieme.  By  this  was 
fignified — folennis,  clams,  notabilis.  Lye  and 
Manning.  Sax.  Didt. 

This  leads  me  to  confider  another  paflage, 
which  this  perfon  has  equally  millaken. 
Godwin  is  telling  his  fon  Harold,  that  he 
knows  him  to  be  noble  and  brave ; but  fears, 
that  he  is  too  much  led  by  appearances. 

And  that  thie  rede  bee  ofte  borne  down  hie 
breme . p.  177.  v.  12. 

Here  breme  is  introduced  as  a fubftantive  ; 
and  agreably  with  the  interpretation  given 
before,  it  is  rendered  ftrength.  But  it  re- 
lates here,  as  .it  did  above,  to  fomething  fine, 
and  fpecious.  Godwin  therefore,  when  .he 
has  affured  his  fon  of  his  good  opinion,  fiill 
intimates,  that  he  is  too  much  a Courtier; 
and  that  his  rede  or  underftanding,  is  often 
borne  down  by  the  magnificence  of  King  Ed- 
ward. The  anfwer  of  Harold  fhews,  that 
this  is  the  meaning. 
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his  Normans  know, 

I make  no  compheers  of  the  Ihemrynge 
trayne. 

That  is— fo  far  am  I from  being  milled  by 
the  gaudy  appearance  of  the  King  and  his 
Courtiers,  that  I have  made  no  acquaint- 
with  the  tinfel  tribe. 

In  an  ancient  fang,  quoted  by  Mr.  Whar- 
ton, a lover  1 peaks  of  his  midrefs  as  a beau- 
tiful bird— 

That  b.rid  fo  breme  in  * bower. 

/.  e.  fo  fine  and  exquijite . 

In  another  place  mention  is  made  of  the  feafon. 

When  Briddes  lingeth  breme . 

In  none  of  thefe  inftances  is  there  anv  re- 
ference  to  flrength. 

THE  and  THE!  B. 

v 

The  Poet  fpeaking  of  Alfwold,  one  of  thole, 
who  at  the  Battle  of  Hadings  led  on  the 
bands  from  Briftol,  fays  a great  deal  in  his 
praife,  and  to  the  honour  of  thofe,  whom  he 
commanded. 

O Alfwolde,  faie,  how  flialle  I finge  of  thee. 
Or  telle  how  manie  dyd  benethe  thee  falle  ? 

P*  253.  v.  321. 

* P.  26. 

1 3 


He 
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He  adds  farther — 

Like  thee  their  leader  eche  Briflowyanne 
foughte,  &c. 

*$#*«** 

Fore  theie,  like  thee  that  daie  bewreckc 
ywroughte. 

He  then  intimates,  that  of  the  Normans  flain 
by  them,  one  third  fell  by  the  hand  of  Alf- 
\volde. 

Did  thirtie Normans  falle  upon  the  grounde, 

Full  half  a fcore  from  thee  and  theie  receive 
their  fatale  wounde.  v.  329. 

All  the  preceding  ftanzas  end  with  an  Alex- 
andrine, which  confifts  of  twelve  feet : but 
this  contrary  to  all  rule  confifts  of  fourteen. 
And  the  fupernumerary  words  in  the  middle 
(and  theie)  entirely  ruin  the  rythm  of  the 
verfe.  The  lines,  I imagine,  flood  originally 
thus  : the  former  being  a queftion. 

Did  thirtie  Normannes  falle  upon  the 
grounde  ? 

Full  half  a fcore  from  thee  received  their 
fatale  wounde, 

*» 

It  may  be  faid,  that  the  addrefs  is  not  only 
to  Alfvvolde,  but  to  the  Briftowans  in  ge- 
neral : and  that  the  meaning  of  the  poet  is, 
that  if  at  any  time  thirty  Normans  fell  in 
the  battle,  one  third  were  killed  by  the  peo- 
ple from  Briftol,  This  may  be  the  cafe,  but 

the 

) 
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the  verfe  is  ftill  wrong,  and  muft  then  be 
rectified  in  the  manner  following  — 

Like  thee  their  leader,  each  Briftowyan 
foughte,  &c. 

* # * * * * * 

Did  thirtie  Normannes  tail  upon  the 
grounde  ? 

Full  half  a fcore  from  them  receiv’d  their 
fatale  wound. 

The  original  reading  may  poffibly  be  in 
fome  degree  uncertain  : but  that  the  verfe  is 
faulty,  I think,  can  admit  of  no  doubt.  The 
particle  and,  with  either  thee , or  ihie , muft  be 
left  out. 


OMISSION. 

I have  mentioned,  that  every  ftanza  ended 
with  an  * Alexandrine  : and  that  it  uniformly 
confifted  of  twelve  fyllables.  But  there  is 
an  exception  to  this,  which  I imagine  has 
arifen  from  the  inadvertency  of  the  tranfcrl- 
ber.  Gyrth,  at  the  Battle  before  mentioned, 
goes  forth  with  a fmall  number  of  men,  and 
makes  an  attack  upon  the  advanced  guard  of 
the  Normans.  And  he  tells  Tankerville,  who 
had  wiftied  him  not  to  be  fo  eager  to  engage, 

* I mean  only  in  the  firft  part  of  the  fecomd  poem. 
The  other  parts  vary. 

I 4 that 
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that  he  defpifes  the  whole  power  of  his 
Duke : and  then  adds. 

Here  fingle  onlie  thefe  to  all  thie  crewe 

Shall  fhewe  what  Englyfh  handes  and 
heartes  can  doe.  p.  240.  v.  59. 

The  fenfe  is  certainly  compleat,  as  the 
lines  here  ftand  : yet  the  verfe  manifeftly 
thews,  that  fomething  is  ftill  wanting  : and 
the  laft  verfe  fhould  undoubtedly  be  in  the 
manner  following. 

Thefe  to  all  thie  crewe 

Shall  fhewe,  what  Englyfh  handes  and 
Englyfh  heartes  can  doe. 

BURLIE  BROND— BETRASSED. 

Am  I bet  raffed  ? fyke  fhulde  mie  bur  lie 
bronde 

Depeyndte  the  wronges  on  hym,  from 
whom  I bore.  p.  177.  v.  7. 

Chatterton  in  his  notes  upon  burlie  bronde 
feems  to  be  quite  wide  of  the  purport  of  thefe 
terms.  There  cannot  be  a ftronger  inftance 
of  his  ignorance.  But  as  the  preceding  word 
betraffed  may  perhaps  appear  fufpicious,  and 
create  prejudice  ; I will  bring  fome  autho- 
rities in  its  favour,  before  I advance  any  far- 
ther. Betraffed  is  provincial  for  betrayed  ; 
and  feems  to  have  been  ufed  in  different  parts 

of 
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of  the  kingdom.  /Eneas  is  defcribed  by  Vir- 
gil as  looking  at  a painted  reprefentation  of 
the  Thracian  camp,  where  Rhefus  was  flain  : 
which  is  thus  defcribed  by  Gawin  Douglas. 

not  fer  thence  faw  he  quhare 

The  quhite  tentis  of  Refus  evill  kep 
Betralit  were.  L.  i.  p.  27.  I.40. 

One  chapter  in  the  hiftorical  poem  of 
William  Wallace  begins  thus. — How  Wallace 
was  betraifit  by  Schir  johne  Menteith,  &c. 

B.  12.  p.  176. 

Again — 

For  covetife  Menteith  upon  fals  wayis 
Betraifit  Wallace.  B.  12.  p.  174.  b. 

Betraifit : betrayed . Gloff.  to  Gawin  Doug- 
las. 

In  the  poem  of  /Ella  it  is  found  expreffed 
betrafled  : 

Oh  ! heaven,  and  earthe  ! what  is  it t I do 
heare  ? 

Ami  betrafted  ? 

? 

it  is  found  much  in  the  fame  manner, 
though  more  limply  expreffed,  in  the  ftory  of 
William  and  the  Werwolf. 

— Whan  thefe  were  told, 
How  the  two  trattes,  that  William  would 
ha vz  trayjled.  p.  7^. 

* P.  1 51.  v.  103c, 

Again— 
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Again— 

Has  that  untrewe  traytour  trayftedmz  nouth. 

P-  31- 

I come  now  to  the  terms  bur  lie  brand , 
which  the  tranfcriber  has  fo  greatly  miftaken. 
He  interprets  burli e,jury:  by  which  I con- 
jecture, that  he  takes  brond  for  an  adjeftive; 
and  fuppofes  it  to  fignify  burning . According 
to  him  the  fenfe  of  the  palfage  is — My  burning 
fury  Jhall  witnefs  my  wrongs . But  bronde  is  a 
■f*  fword:  and  burlie  denotes  any  thing  large , 
and  unwieldy . It  is  often  applied  to  men. 
Burly,  obefus,  corpulentus.  Lye’s  Etym, 
That  brond,  or  brand,  was  ufed  for  a fwordy 
may  be  fhewn  from  many  examples ; particu- 
larly from  the  vernon  of  Gawin  Douglas. 

The  bytand  brand  uphenit  heppit  he. 

And  can  relift,  and  ftynt  the  grete  Ene. 

L.  io.  p.  348.  1.  31. 

/ 

Let  me  ftand  to  my  chance.  I tak  on  hand 

For  to  dereyne  this  matter  wyth  thys  brand. 

p.  436.  *h  41. 

But  the  authority  moft  to  my  purpofe  is  to 
be  found  in  the  poem  of  Blind  Harry  upon 
Sir  William  Wallace,  before  mentioned. 
Among  the  accoutrements  of  this  hero  are 
mentioned — 

t Brand,  gladium  denotat.  Lye. 

Ane 
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Ane  gude  girdell,  & fyne  ane  bur  lie  brand . 

B.  8.  p.  104. 

, 1 

The  fame  is  mentioned  in  the  teftament  of 
Creffyde  annexed  to  the  Troilus  of  Chaucer, 

1 

A burlie  brande  about  his  middle  he  bare. 

v.  180. 

It  was  a term  applicable  to  any  thing  large  and 
overgrown  : hence  in  the  ftorie  of  William 
Wallace  the  poet  upon  an  occafion  fays  of 
him — 

Wallace  returnit  befyde  ane  buirlie  aik. 

p.  46.  1.  2. 

i,  e.  a large  oak . 

The  like  appears  in  the  original  Ballad  con- 
cerning the  Battle  of  Qtterburn,  commonly 
called  Chevy  Chace.  The  word  is  in  the 
copy  publiihed  by  Hearne  expreffed  brylly 
by  miftake  for  byrlly.  The  poet  is  fpeaking 
of  the  doughetie  Douglas — 

and  commyng  with  him  a myghtte 
meany 

Both  with  fpear  byrlly  and  brand . 

(See  Guillialm  Neubrigeus,  by  Hearne — Pre- 
face, p.  lxxxiii.)  By  this  is  meant  both 
with  burly  fpear  and  brand:  and  what  is  meant 
by  a burly  fpear  may  be  known  by  a defcrip- 
tion  given  of  it  in  another  place. 


With 
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With  fuar  fpears  off  myghtte  tre  the  cum 
in  on  every  fyde. 

Again — * 

He  fet  uppone  the  lorde  Perfe  a dynt,  that 
was  fulle  foar 

With  a fuar  fpear  of  a myghtte  tre. 
i.  e.  a large  and  burly  fpear. 

The  paffage  in  Rowley  has  not  only  been 
misinterpreted  by  the  tranfcriber ; but  not 
truly  exprefled.  In  the  fird  verfe  there  is  a 
Syllable  too  much  : and  the  original  probably 
run  thus.™ 

Am  I betraf&d : fyke  fh tilde  mie  burlie 
bronde,  6cc. 

The  purport  of  it  amounts  to  this.  Am  I 
betrayed ? fyke.  i.  e,  ajjuredly  my  mighty  /word 
ihali  imprint  my  wrongs  in  wounds,  upon 
him,  from  whom  I have  received  them. 

From  the  authorities  above  we  may  per- 
ceive the  true  meaning  of  the  words  in  ques- 
tion. And  we  may  fee  farther,  how  little 
acquainted  Chatterton  mud  have  been  with 
hiftorians  and  etymologifts : and  how  cafually 
jmd  fjperficially  he  mud  have  looked  into 
* Skinner.  For  this  perfon  explains  burlie 
brand  by  magnus  enjis . Had  he  got  the  terms 

■f  / 

% 

* He  probably  applied  to  Kerfey,  who  mentions  the 

terms  in  both  acceotations. 

* 

from 
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from  this  writer,  he  would  at  the  fame  time 
have  borrowed  the  purport  of  them : of  which 
we  find  him  utterly  ignorant.  This  is  an- 
other in  fiance  out  of  many,  where  the  lines 
contain  very  good  fenfe  ; though  the  fuppof- 
ed  author  knew  nothing  of  the  matter.  But 
as  it  is  manifeft,  that  he  did  not  underfland 
the  context ; fo  it  is  equally  plain,  that  he 
could  not  have  been  the  real  cornpofer.  On 
the  contrary,  he  had  an  original  before  him, 
from  which  he  tranfcribed. 


ADVENTAYLE  and  BORNE. 


An  Herald  is  introduced,  as  fpeaking  of 
himfelf,  and  proclaiming  his  office  at  a tour- 
nament. 

I forme  of  honnoure,  fpencer  of  her  joies. 
Mult  fwythen  goe  to  yeve  the  fpeeres  a- 
rounde. 

Wythe  advantayle  and  borne  I meynte  em- 
ploie,  &c.  p.  29.  v.  ix. 

It  occurs  more  than  once  in  Rowley-:  and  is 
exhibited  much  m the  fame  manner. 

Hpon  the  Norman  lies  brazen  adventayle. 

p.  271.  v.  682. 

Peers’d 
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Peers’d  thro  hys  adventayle  & fkyrts  of 
* lare.  p.  271 . v.  686. 

In  the  notes  adventayle  is  interpreted  armer , 
and  borne,  burnijh . In  the  paffage  above 

there  feem  to  be  feveral  miftakes.  The  trail  - 
fcriber  has  expreffed  the  former  word  with 
a d,  adventayle,  and  advantayle  : in  which 
if  there  be  any  propriety,  he  was,  I believe, 
little  aware  of  it.  The  true  fpelling  is  fup- 
pofed  to  be  avent ayle,  from  the  French  avant . 
It  was  fome  part  of  a fuit  of  armour,  which 
projected  : and  this  might  have  been  known 
from  Skinner.  Aventaile  : credo  a Franco- 
Gallico  jam  obfoleto,  aventail  ; praetentura 
ferrea  : 7rpogspv$iov : ab  adverbio — avant.  A 
like  account  is  afforded  by  Du  Cange : but 
neither  of  them  define  precifely,  what  piece 
of  armour  it  was.  However  from  the  ac- 
counts, which  are  uniformly  given  of  it,  we 
may  be  affured,  that  it  was  fomething.  which 
flood  forward ; and  is  therefore  fuppofed  by 

* 

* Lare  is  provincial  for  leather,  and  is  fometimes  ex- 
prelTed  lere  and  lire . The  meaning  of  the  paffage  is,  that 
fome  perfon  pierced  through  this  piece  of  armour  and 
the  leather,  with  which  it  was  fkirted  and  lined.  There 
is  a paffage  exactly  parallel  in  the  ftorie  of  William  Wal- 
lace. 

Upon  the  craig  with  his  fvvord  hes  him  t.ane. 

Throw  brane  and  lyre  in  funder  break  the  bane. 

B.  iii.  p.  1 f* 

Du 
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Da  Cange  to  be —-anterior  armaturae  pars* 
la  the  Mff.  of  William  and  the  Werwolf, 
mention  is  made  of  the  hero  feizing  upon  a 
perfon,  with  whom  he  is  engaged  in  fight, 
which  circumftance  is  thus  defcribed. 

William  thant  witli  by  the  aventayle  him 
hente 

To  have  with  his  fwerd  fwapped  of  his 
heade.  p.  54« 

We  find,  that  he  laid  hold  of  a particular  pan 
of  the  armour  ; fuch  as  moil  facilitated  his 
cutting  off  the  head  of  his  enemy.  This 
therefore  mu  ft  have  been  part  of  the  helmet : 
and  that  part  efpecially,  which  was  moft  pro- 
minent, and  liable  to  be  feized  upon  : and 
this  I take  to  have  been  the  beaver.  There 
were  feveral  forts  of  helmets  of  different  de- 
nominations : and  I imagine,  that  one  of 
them  was  ftiled  an  aventaile  or  adventaile, 
from  a moveable  beaver,  which  was  made  to 
Aide  up  and  down.  The  name  was  given 
from  its  affording,  when  the  beaver  was  up, 
an  opening  to  the  air  for  refpiration  : and 
feems  to  have  been  derived,  not  from  avanf , 
but  from  ad  and  ventus , or  ventilo  : from 
whence  was  formed  the  French  word  avent  ail. 
Du  Cange  quotes  from  Rymer’s  Feed,  an  or- 
der, Tom.  8.  p.  384.  Tredecim  loricas, 
quinque  Aventailles>  quadraginta  arcus,  &c. 
The  beaver  of  an  helmet  projected  beyond 

the 
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the  helm ; and  ftood  hollow  : fo  that  it  gave 
an  opportunity  for  a perfon  to  lay  hold  of  it ; 
and  to  force  the  head  of  his  enemy  downward. 
From  hence  I am  induced  to  think,  that  an 
adventail  was  properly  that  fore  part  of  the 
helmet,  the  beaver,  but  which  often  gave 
name  to  the  whole.  V/hen  this  beaver  was 
put  up,  it  afforded  an  opening  to  breathe  more 
freely,  and  to  receive  frefh  air ; which  open- 
ing was  from  thence  ftiled  a vent ail , from 
ventilo.  When  Aineas  was  healed  of  his 
wound  by  lapis,  and  was  returning  com- 
pieatly  armed  to  battle,  he  embraced  his  fon, 
who  ftood  by  his  fide,  and  killed  him:  which 
is  thus  defcribed  by  Gawin  Douglas. 

Afcaneus  zoung  tendirly  the  ilk  place 
With  all  his  harnes  belappit  dyd  embrace. 
And  throw  his  helmcs  ventall  a ly tell  we 
Him  kiftit.  p.  425.  1.  18. 

It  is  exprefted  after  the  fame  manner  in  an 
ancient  poem  quoted  by  Mr.  Wharton.  Hift. 
of  Eng.  Poetry,  v.  1.  p.  163. 

Upon  his  fhoulders  a fhelde  of  ftele. 

With  the  lybardes  painted  wele. 

And  helme  he  had  of  ryche  entayle, 

Trufty  and  trewe  was  his  ventayle . 

From  Hift.  of  Richard  Cueur  de  Lyon. 


There 
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There  is  a paffage  in  the  Interlude  of  JElla, 
where  the  adventaile  is  mentioned  in  conjunct 
tion  with  the  helmet. 

Who  haveth  trodden  downe  the  advent ayle , 

And  tore  the  heaulmes  from  heades  of 
myckle  myghte.  p.  109.  v.  469. 

Ventale  or  ventall,  a vent  hole , and  breathing 
part  of  an  helmet ; a Fr.  ventailie.  GlolT.  to 
Gawin  Douglas. 

Hence  I imagine,  that  the  beaver,  and  the 
helmet  itfelf  had  the  name  of  adventail  and 
aventail,  from  being  conftrudled  in  fuch  a 
manner,  as  to  afford  occafionally  fuch  an 
opening. 


BORNE. 

By  this  word  is  dgn  ified  a kind  of  gorget 
or  bread:- pi  ate  ; expreffed  more  commonly 
burn,  and  byrn  ; from  the  byrna  of  the  Sax- 
ons. Byjina,  lorica.  Sax.  Didt.  In  the  laws 
of  King  Athelftan,  mention  is  made  of  a per- 
fon’s  having  a burn  and  helm.  Anb  Seah  he 
bejyrhS,  p he  hasbbe  byjin  n helm,  &c.  c.72. 
In  the  laws  alfo  of  King  Ina,  a burn  and  fword 
are  fpoken  of,  c.  55.  It  was  fometimes  ex- 
preffed  bryne , and  brynia . Brynia,  lorica : 
hringa  brynia,  lorica  annulis ferreis  concatenata . 
01  ai  Verelii  Lex.  Sueo-Goth.  It  is  taken 
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notice  of  by  Du  Cange,  as  it  is  differently 
exhibited.  Brunea,  brunia,  bronia,  lorica. 
Gloff.  Lat.  Theotifc.  thorax , militare  orna - 
mentum , lorica . He  alfo  exprelfes  it  byrnan 
and  byrn.  Turnus  is  defcribed  in  the  Scot- 
ifh  verilon  of  the  fEneis,  as  arming  himfelf 
in  the  following  manner. 

He  clethis  him  with  his  fcheild&femys bald, 

He  clafpis  his  gilt  habirihone  thrinfald, 

'He  in  his  breifiplait  ftrang,  and  his  birnye 

Ane  fouir  fwerd  beltis  law  down  by  his  the. 

p.  230.  1.  42. 

Among  the  Englifh  it  feems  to  have  been 
called  burn : and  in  the  poem,  from  whence 
I have  quoted  the  paffage,  it  appears  to  have 
denoted  — militare  ornamentum  : probably 
fomething  like  a gorget ; with  wdiich  the 
H eralds  prefented  the  Knights,  at  the  fame 
time,  that  they  gave  them  their  helmets  and 
fpears. 

I fonne  of  honnour  fpencer  of  her  joyes. 

Mull  fythen  goe  to  yeve"  the  fpeeres  a- 
rounde, 

Wyth  adventayle  & borne.  I * meynte 
emploie, 

Who  without  me  would  fall  unto  the 

So 

* This  word  is  uncommon,  and  may, like  feverai  more, 
create  unnecellary  fcruples  in  the  minds  of  thofe,  who 
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So  it  fhould  be  ftopt.  After  the  Herald  had 
mentioned,  that  he  was  to  prefent  to  the 
Knights,  what  belonged  to  them  ; he  mag- 
nifies his  own  office ; and  fpeaks  of  himfelf 
as  the  difpencer  of  all  honour.  /,  fays  he, 
employ  many , who  without  me  would  fink  to  no- 
thing. In  ffiort,  he  intimates,  that  all  honours, 
and  badges  of  honour,  come  through  the 
hands  of  the  herald  : which  feems  to  have 
been  not  at  all  underftood  by  the  tranfcriber. 

Such,  I imagine,  is  the  purport  of  the  two 
words  in  queflion,  advent aile  and  borne . By 
the  former  of  thefe  is  meant,  an  helmet  with 
a Aiding  bever : by  the  others  a kind  of  cuirafis 
or  gorget : which  two  by  the  tranfcriber  have 
been  interpreted  armer  and  burnijh . 

DOLE. 

By  a dole  is  meant,  a party  lot,  or  for* 
tion.  The  Poet  in  the  ftory  of  his  friend 
William  Canynge  mentions  all  his  virtues 
from  the  earliefi  part  of  his  life.  But  having 

are  not  very  converfant  in  ancient  compofitions.  It  fig- 
nifies  many ; and  is  to  be  found  in  the  Villons  of  the 
Ploughman. 

For  ere  I have  breade  a meale  of,  mote  I fwete-; 

And  ere  the  commen  have  corne  inough,  mant  cold 
morning.  p.  68.  b.  1. 16. 
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occafion  to  introduce  fome  account  of  his  fa- 
ther and  brother,  he  is  obliged  to  fpeak  of 
them  in  a far  lefs  favourable  manner.  Ca- 
nynge  was  all  generality  : but  of  the  brother 
and  father  he  feems  to  fay — Phe  Lord  have 
mercy  upon  them : while  they  lived , they  were  de- 
voted to  gain . This  he  expreffes  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner. 

He  had  a father  (Jefus  reft  hys  foule) 

Who  loved  money,  as  hys  charie  joie. 

He  had  a broder  (happie  be  hys  dole) 

Yn  mynde  & boddie  hys  own  fadre’s 
boie.  p.  284.  v.  1 15. 

This  was  certainly  the  original  reading ; but 
the  tranfcriber  not  knowing  the  purport  of 
the  third  line,  has  altered  that  part,  which  is 
put  in  a parenthefis,  and  introduced  the  word 
manne.  Happie  manne  be’s  dole.  By  this 
infertion  he  has  ruined  the  verfe,  as  well  as 
the  purport  of  the  line.  By — happy  be  his 
dole — is  meant — Peace  to  his  ajhes . Happy 
be  his  portion  in  the  other  world . This,  I 
think,  is  very  plain.  But  what  fenfe  can  be 
made  of — Happy  man  be  his  dole,  is  pad:  my 
comprehenfion.  From  hence  it  appears  far- 
ther manifeft,  that  the  tranfcriber  fometimes 
took  liberties  with  the  text. 
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KEPPENED. 

A keppened  poyntelle  reftynge  at  eche  lyne^ 
Letter  to  Canynge,  p.  73.  v.  44. 

To  this  no  interpretation  is  given  : but  it 
fignifies  careful , elaborate . In  Robert  of 
Gloucefter — kepte,  is  explained  cared : from 
kepe  to  care.  See  GlolT.  This  author,  fpeak- 
ing  of  the  delicacy  and  good-breeding,  which 
was  fuppofed  to  prevail  in  the  court  of  King 
Arthur,  tells  us— 

Wymmen  ne  kepte  of  no  Kyngt,  as  in 
druery.  p.  191.  v.  13. 

i.  e . took  no  notice,  or  care,  of  any  Knight. 


POYNTELLE. 

This  word  in  the  notes  is  explained  by  a 
periy  metaphorically  ufed  for  a mufe  or  genius . 
The  tranfcriber  took  it  from  Skinner.  Poin- 
tell  exp.  a writing  pen . But  this  does  not 
feem  to  be  the  meaning  in  the  paffage  before 
us : for  how  can  it  be  faid,  that  a carefuJ.^77, 
or  a mufe  and  genius9  relied  at  each  line  ? By 
poyntell  is  undoubtedly  meant  fomething 
fcrupuloufly  nice  and  exadt;  analogous  to 
punfto  and  pundtilio  now  in  ufe.  The  wrords 
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relate  to  unneceffary  care  in  writing  and  com- 
pofing  : by  which  each  line  was  made  to  ter- 
minate at  a point,  without  proper  regard  to 
the  fenfe.  Some  light  may  be  obtained  from 
Du  Frefne’s  Gloff.  in  the  article- — De  punch) 
ad  pundum,  Phrafis  Gallica  de  point  en 
point ; accurate,  diligenter,  fumma  cura  : in 
litteris  Philippi  VI.  Reg.  Franc,  an.  1339, 
&c.  ipfas  ordinationes  et  litteras  Regis  fu- 
pradidas  de  pundo  in  pundum  obfervantes. 
Fie  mentions  letters  of  Henry  the  Sixth  of 
England  — obfervari  de  pundo  ad  punftum. 
De  pundo  ad  punduin  toturn  fcribimus* 
pnefens  fcriptum.  Pointelle  feems  to  have 
been  formed  from  pundillum,  a diminutive 
from  pundum  : whence  came  likewife  the 
term  pundilio.  It  feems  often  to  fignify 
fomething,  which  fuited  well,  and  was  hap- 
pily adapted  : fomething,  that  in  coinpofi- 
tion  correfponded  with  great  nicety.  In  the 
Crede  of  Pierce  Plowman  mention  is  made 
of  a Cloyfter  in  an  Afaby,  which  was  finely 
built— 

And  ypaved  with  poyntill,  ich  point  after 
other. 

Every  figured  Hone  was  made  exadly  to  cor- 
refpond  with  the  others.  Such  compofitions 
feem  to  have  been  (tiled  Point  Devife , accord- 
ing to  Skinner.  Point  Devife,  cujus  membra 
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exadta  et  geometrica  proportione  conffrudta 
et  conformata  funt. 

Gawin  Douglas  fpeaking  in  a particular 
paffage  of  the  Trojans,  defcribes  them — 

In  popill  tre  branches  dycht  at  poynt. 

p.  132.  1.  2. 

In  the  Gloffary  the  terms  at  poynt  are  inter- 
preted exaSlly , fitly . 

In  like  manner,  what  the  poet  (tiles — - 
To  put  to  poynt  and  ordinance— 

p.  466.  1.  24, 

Is  rendered  in  the  fame  Gloffary—  to  put  in 
perfeci  order . 

In  fhort,  there  were  two  words  expreffed 
nearly  the  fame  ; but  of  a quite  different 
purport  and  original.  The  one,  point  el 9 
came  I imagine  from  the  Latin  penicillus,  or 
penicillum  (quad  penicle)  and  thefe  from 
* penis  (uepftoe)  cauda.  This  denoted  a hair 
pencil  or  painters  brufh.  The  other,  poin- 
til  or  poindel,  was  derived  from  pungo,  punc- 
tum pundtillum  -9  and  fignified  a nice  point  or 
mark ; and  with  a greater  latitude,  neatnefis9 
order , and  exaSt nefis.  This  is  the  keppened 
poyntelle  mentioned  above  : which  had  no 
relation  to  a pen : much  lefs  to  a mufie  and 
genius . 

* See  Pompeius  Feftus  : and  other  Etymologies. 
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A L Y S E. 

Somme  drvbblette  fhare  you  fhould  to  yattc 
alyfe.  pf  72.  v.  29. 

1 

The  word  is  interpreted  very  truly allow  : 
hut  as  it  comes  under  different  acceptations, 
and  no  authority  is  brought  for  its  being  at 
all  ufed,  I will  take  fome  notice  of  it : and 
this  I do  more  readily,  as  the  very  exigence 
of  fuch  a word  may  be  doubted.  The  true 
hiflory  of  it  is  this.  It  comes  from  the 
Saxon  hype  (liffe)  which  among  other  fignifi- 
cations  has  thefe  : * ceffatio,  permiffio,  gra- 
tia, favor.  Hence  — lanb  ro  hppun,  land for 

a property,  or  grant . See  Lye  and  Manning's 
Sax.  Diet.  Hence  came  the  words,  lypan, 
Johere  ; redimere  : and  'lypanb,  redemptio . 

Hence  alfo  the  very  word  in  queition — alypan, 
to  alyfe  ; i.  e.  liberare , f oh  ere . ibid.  The 
word  we  find  comes  from  the  Saxon  hppe, 
favor,  gratia  : and  fignifies  to  pay  tribute,  and 
regard  : to  quit  ones  j elf  of  any  obligation  : alfo 
to  permit , grant , and  allow . Our  word  leafe 
is  of  the  fame  original,  and  fignifies  a grant 

* Lye  and  Manning’s  Sax.  Diet.  For  cejTaUo  we 
* fhould  rather  read  ceffio. 
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or  permit  of  particular  land  from  the  proprie- 
tor to  the  tenant.  Hence  alifed  is  by  Kerfey 
interpreted  allowed:  and  to  him  probably 
Chatterton  was  indebted  for  the  purport  of 
this  term.  We  may  therefore  very  plainly 
fee  the  meaning  of  the  poet,  when  he  fays, 

Somme  drybblette  fhare  you  fhould  to  yatte 

alyfe. 

By  which  is  fignified — that  fome  fmall  {hare 
of  your  regard  you  fhould  pay  to  the  fcience 

of  poetry,  which  you  feem  to  hold  fo  cheap. 

- #.  \ # 

The  word  occurs  in  another  place,  where 
it  may  be  further  explained  from  the  context. 
Earl  Goodwin  is  fpeaking  to  his  fon  Harold 
concerning  the  incroachments  of  the  Nor- 
mans at  the  Englifh  court ; and  of  the  coun- 
tenance, which  was  given  to  them  by  King 
Edward.  His  fon  joins  in  lamenting  the 
times  ; and  feems  determined  to  take  up 

arms,  and  free  his  country.  The  old  Earl 

* 

upon  this  addreffes  him  in  thefe  words. 

Botte  lette  us  wayte  untylle  fomme  feafon 
fytte, 

Mie  Kentyfhmen,  thie  Summertons  fhall 
ryfe. 

* * * * * * * 

Englonde,  oh  Englonde,  t’ys  for  thee  I 
blethe. 
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Whylfle  Edvvarde  to  thie  Tonnes  wylle  nete 

alyfe , 

Shulde  anie  of  thie  Tonnes  fele  aughte  of 
* ethe  ? p.  179.  v.  30. 

It  is  to  be  obferved,  that  Goodwin  was 
Earl  of  Kent,  as  Harold  was  of  Somerfet- 
{hire.  There  are  feveral  ancient  records, 
which  contain  ordinances  of  King  Edward 
to  Harold,  wherein  the  latter  is  mentioned  in 
that  capacity.  One  of  thefe  begins  in  the 
following  manner.  *j*  Eabwarb  King  gret 
Harolb  Erl,  anb  Tovib  minne  Schyre-refen, 
anb  alie  mine  J>eines  inne  Somerfeten  prenb- 
liche.  Again — J Eabward  King  gret  Ha- 
rold Erl,  and  AylnoS  Abbot,  and  Gobwine 
Schyre-reven,  & alle  mine  £>eynes  on  Su- 
merfeten  frenbliche.  Other  examples  pre- 
cifely  to  the  fame  purpofe  are  to  be  J found. 

Hence  it  is,  that  thofe  words  are  by  the  au- 

< * 

thor  given  to  Goodwin. 

M ie  Kentyfhmen,  thie  S 'ummertonn.es  ihall 
ryfe. 

i.  e.  ¥ he  people  in  thy  province  of  Somerfet - 
fire. 

* Ethe  for  eafe — See  Gloff.  to  Rob.  Brunne  : fo  blethe 
provincial  for  bleed.  For  words  of  this  fort  I fhall  bring 
authority  hereafter. 

+ Hickes’s  Thefaur,  vol.  1.  p.  160. 

X In  the  fame  author,  p.  161,  2. 

In 
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In  the  pafTage  above,  Goodwin  in  his  great 
concern  makes  an  apoftrophe  to  his  country  : 
Englonde,  oh  Englonde — 

Whylfte  Edwarde  to  thie  fonnes  wylls  nete 
alyfe, 

Sh tilde  anie  of  thie  fonnes  fele  aughte  of 
ethe  ? 

By  this  is  manifeflly  meant,  Whiljl  the  King 
will  not  * allow  any  of  their  rights  to  his  own 
people  ; whiljl  he  will  not  pay  any  regard  to 
thofe , who  are  his  natural  fubjeBs>  how  can  it 
he  expeBed , that  they  can  ft  in  a fate  of  uncon - 
cern  and  eafe  ? 

Our  word  to  loofe , or  difengage,  is  of  the 
fame  original ; from  the  Saxon  verb  alypan. 
Hence  it  is  faid,  in  the  life  of  St.  Margaret, 
concerning  our  Saviour— 

•f-  Ant  fej?en  into  helle  J?e  hoh  goft  he 
fenb. 

To  alefen  criftine  men. 
i.  e.  to  loofen  or  fet  Chrifian  men  free . 

In  like  manner  to  alypan  lanb  is  to  pay  the 

rent,  and  free  it  from  all  incumbrances.  See 

» 

Lye  and  Manning’s  Did:. 

* The  poet  ufes  the  word  in  the  fame  fenfe,  p.  193. 
v.  180. 

Full  twenty  mancas  I will  thee  alife, 

i.  e.  allow , remits  and  caufe  to  be  ilTued. 
f Ibid.  vol.  i.  p.  226.  - 
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AMENUSED. 

There  are  feveral  faults  in  that  paffage, 
from  whence  I took  my  firft  quotation.  I 
mean  the  letter  to  Mailer  Canynge. 

Somme  drybblette  fhare,  &c. 

The  author  is  fpeaking  of  perfons,  who 
abode  too  rigidly  by  the  rules  of  hi/lory ; and 
would  not  pay  a proper  regard  to  poetry  : 
with  the  liberties  of  which  they  were  unjuftly 
offended. 

Pardon,  yee  Graiebarbs,  gyff  I faie,  on- 
wife 

Yee  are,  to  ftycke  fo  clofe  and  byfmarelie 

To  hiflorie  : you  doe  ytte  tooe  moche 
pryze : 

Whyche  amenufed  thoughtes  of  poefie, 

Somme  drybblette  fhare  you  fhoulde  to 
yatte  alyfe ; 

Nett  makynge  everyche  thynge  bee  hyf- 
torie.  p.  72.  v.  25. 

In  the  firft  place  the  tranfcriber  explains 
the  word  byfmarilie  by  curioujlie : whereas  it 
fignifies  here  extravagantly : or  with  fo  much 
veneration . In  the  next  place  the  word  ame - 

nufed,  which  he  has  exprefled  in  the  pad:  tenfc, 
fhould  be  amenufeth  in  the  prefent,  as  is 
plain  from  the  context.  This  is  a different 

word 
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word  from  amanafed , and  amanfed,  of  which 
we  treated  before.  It  comes  from  the  French 
amenuifir,  and  fignifies,  as  he  very  juftly  in- 
timates, to  lejjen  or  diminijh . It  is  to  be  found 
in  ancient  * writers,  particularly -in  theTrea- 
tife  called  the  Pyigremage  of  the  Sowle.  In 
this  a perfon,  after  his  departure  from  the 
world,  is  fuppofed  to  have  a view  of  the  earth 
at  a great  difhnce.  •f-  Thenne  byhelde  I the 
centre  even  in  the  myddesy  *iv  hie  he  was  aboute  en- 
vy ro?med  by  ordre  of  lejfe  derke  mater  and  leffe9 
fo  that  the  overmoofl  of  the  erth  was  moojl  clere ; 
and alwey the clerenejfe  amenussyng  dounward 
by  veray  formal  procefe  an  one  to  the  centre . And 
here  I think  we  may  perceive  the  means  by 
which  the  tranferiber  was  led  to  this  mif- 
take.  It  is  to  be  obferved,  that  the  old  Saxon 
J theta,  which  fome  called  the  fpina,  was 
not  out  of  ufe  in  the  time  of  Rowley.  The 
word,  of  which  we  are  treating,  was  in  the 
manufeript  expreffed  amenufeB.  This  final 
letter  the  tranferiber  took  for  a common  d : 
the  crofs  ftroke  being  probably  effaced : and 

* Amenufed.  exp.  diminutus.  Skinner. 

t Printed  by  Caxtcn,  1483.  L.  1.  Fol.  4. 

t Ha?c  litera  -p,  anglica  that  eft  nominata:  et  ponitur 
pro  quod . Ifta?  tres  liters,  > d S,  thorn  funt  vocata?,  et 
ponuntur  pro  th.  This  is  taken  from  a MIT.  in  the  Cott. 
Lib.  and  quoted  by  Hickes  in  his  Thefaurus.  L.  2. 
p.  287.  au 


he 
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he  has  accordingly,  contrary  to  all  rule,  in- 
troduced the  term  in  the  praeter  tenfe  : but 
it  certainly  fhould  be  amenufeth  in  the  pre- 
sent. The  purport  of  the  whole  paffage  is 
this.  For  don  me,  ye  old  grey  herds,  if  I think , 
that  you  are  not  wife  in  flicking  with  juch  a wild 
and  extravagant  regard  to  hftory . Ye  do  it  too 
much  honour . For  it  diminifhes , and  refrains 
the  powers  of  poetry  : to  which  you  ought  to 
make  forne  fmall  allowance : a?id  not  confine  all 
writings  to  the  firidl  rules  of  hiforical  evi- 
dence. 

When  the  art  of  Printing  was  firft  intro- 
duced  into  England,  it  was  for  the  mod  part 
carried  on  by  foreigners ; who  had  no  type, 
that  correfponded  with  this  Saxon  character. 
By  thefe  means  it  came  to  be  difufed,  find:  in 
printed  books,  and  afterwards  in  writings. 
This  is  taken  notice  of  by  the  learned  Alex- 
ander Gil  in  his  treatife  filled  Logonomia 
Anglica,  before  mentioned.  Nam  cum  pru- 
dentifiimus  ille  Rex,  et  una  faventiffimus  ii- 
terarum,  Henricus  Septimus  typographum 
Winken  de  Word  (qui  primus  fcripta  An- 
glica praslo  exprefiit)  huc  e Germania  evoca- 
ret, neceffe  habuit  typographies  illis,  quos 
habuit,  typis  noftras  voces  excudere.  Sic 
primum  accepti  funt  th  pro  S.  See  his  Pre- 
face, p.  6.  He  miflakes  about  Winkin  de 
Word}  for  he  was  by  no  means  the  firft 
io  printer: 
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printer  : but  the  ether  part  of  his  account 
is  very  confonant  to  the  truth.  He  after- 
wards proceeds  in  this  manner.  Cui  etiam 
rei  hoc  argumento  effe  poteft,  quod  Germani 
fonos  illos  non  habent,  in  quibus  maxime 
erratum  ell : neque  enim  pronunciant  thing , 
fed  Ding  : pro  faSep,  vater.  We  may  obtain 
the  like  intelligence  from  Sir  Thomas  Smith, 
in  his  curious  treatife  upon  the  Englifh  lan- 
guage. He  is  fpeaking  of  the  Saxon  theta ; 
and  fays — hac  litera  five  charadtere,  quam 
fpinam  vocant  avi  noftri,  et  qui  proxime 
ante  librorum  imprefiionem  vixerunt,  funt 
abufi  (it  fhould  be  corrected — funt  ufi)  ad 
omnia  ea  feribenda,  quae  nunc  magno  ma- 
giftrorum  errore  per  th  feribimus.  — Spina 
autem  illa  videtur  mihi  referre  prorfus  Cro- 
corum 9.  De  redta  et  emendata  Ling.  Ang. 
feriptione  : p.  33.  We  find  from  thefe  two 
very  learned  perfons,  that  the  Saxon  cha- 
racter, of  which  Thave  been  fpeaking,  lafted 
till  the  art  of  printing  prevailed ; at  which 
time  it  began  firft  to  be  difcountenanced. 
And  this  art  was  not  known  in  England  till 
towards  the  latter  part  of  R.owley's  life  : 
about  the  year  1474.  At  this  time  Caxton 
firft  fet  up  a prefs  in  V/eftminfter,  and 
made  ufe  of  the  types  which  he  had  procured 
in  Germany.  Even  then  thefe  characters 
were  not  totally  laid  afide  : for  fo  late  as 

1502 
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1502  there  was  printed  aLatinMiflal,  in  ufum 
Ecclefias  Helfordenfis,  by  Henry  Pepwell  : 
where  one  claufe  in  the  order  of  matrimony 
is  exp  re  fled  in  Englifh,  and  occurs  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner.  Wyp  pys  ryng  y pc  wede, 
and  wyp  pys  gold  and  felver  ych  pc  geve  : and 
wyj?  myne  body  ych  pc  honour.  See  Ames 
Hiftl  of  Printing,  p.  136. 

From  what  has  been  faid,  I think,  it  is 
pretty  clear,  that  the  tranfcriber  of  thefe  po- 
ems did  in  his  expreffing  of  the  word  ame- 
nufedy  inftead  of  amenufethy  miftake  an  old 
Saxon  character  ; and  confequently  muft  have 
had  an  original  manufcript  before  him.  The 
nature  of  the  miftake  feems  to  prove  it  beyond 
all  doubt. 

That  fome  of  the  Saxon  characters  were 
retained  in  thefe  Mff.  feems  farther  clear 
from  the  words  Dheie,  Dhere  and  Dhereof, 
which  occur  at  the  be<nnnin£  of  fome  lines. 
Thefe  feem  apparently  to  be  thus  rendered 
from  the  Saxon  D ; which  is  always  prefixed 
to  words,  which  are  either  capital,  or  with 
which  the  line  commences.  Of  this  we 
have  the  following  example. 

Thie  mittie  crofs,  Jerufalem,  ys  feene : 

Dhereof  the  fyghte  their  corrage  doe  afffaie. 

p.  7.  v.  28. 

/.  e.  the 
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u e.  the  fight  of  which  crofs  abates  the 
courage  of  the  Saracens,  concerning 
whom  he  is  treating. 

thereof  in  old  writers  is  continually  put  for 
whereof ; and  there  for  where ; and  exprefled 
Bereof,  and  Bere. 

I will  borrow  a few  extracts  from  fome  an« 
cient  writings  in  verfe, which  were  antecedent 
to  the  art  of  printing  : and  by  thefe  it  will 
be  feen,  that  thefe  Saxon  characters  were  more 
or  lefs  retained,  when  the  others  were  obfo- 
lete.  They  will  like  wife  Ihew,  that  there 
was  not  any  uniformity  in  writing  in  thofe 
times  : and  by  their  anomalies  will  account 
for  the  peculiarities  in  Rbwley  : and  likewife 
for  thofe  French  words,  which  are  fo  often 
to  be  found  in  him.  This  will  appear  more 
apparently  to  thofe,  who  will  confult  the 
whole  hiftory  : inflead  of  taking  up  with  the 
Ihort  extracts,  which  I am  obliged  to  make. 
I will  begin  firfb  with  a few  lines  from  an  old 
verfion  of  the  Greed  of  Athanafius,  which  will 
afford  fome  evidence  to  what  I fay. 

•f*  Who  fo  wil  be  fauf  to  blis. 

Before  alie  finges  nede  to  is. 

Bat  he  hald  with  alie  his  miht 

Be  heli  trauthe  and  leve  it  riht. 

* & * # & 

t The  Creed  of  St.  Athanafius  in  an  ancient  ver/ion* 
See  Hickes’s  Thefaur.  Ling.  Septemp,  vqI.  i.  p.  233. 

L Bat 
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Dat  o god  inne  J?rinnefle, 

And  ^rinnefle  in  * onnefle. 

Worship  we  )?e  more  and  lefle. 

•f  Ne  J?e  hodes  oht  mengande, 

Ne  pe  ftayelnes  fondrande. 

The  next  extradt  fhall  be  from  the  life  of 
St.  Margaret,  which  is  to  be  found  in  the 
fame  t author.. 

• 4 

i 

Olbe  anr  yonge  1 preir  ou  oure  folies  for 
to  § lere. 

Dencher  o gob  yef  ou  wit,  oure  finnes 

to  [I  bete. 

pere  1 mai  tellen  ou.  wib  worbes  faire  anr 
fwete, 

De  vie  of  one  meiban.  was  horen  COare- 
grere. 

• prinnefTe  and  onnefle.  — i.  e.  trinity  and  unity.  I 
Ihould  imagine  that  the  next  line  is  not  truly  copied. 
It  ought  to  be 

Worfhip  we  ne  mo,  ne  lefs. 

The  terms—»/  mo , ne  have  been  altered  to  the  mere  : af- 
ter which  the  particle  and  was  inierted  to  help  out  the 
fenfe  and  metre* 

t Not  confounding  the  perfons. 

Nor  dividing  the  fubflance. 

J Carmen  Anglo-normanicum  de  pafliohe  Sanclae 
Margaretae — quoted  at  large  by  Hickes,  ibid.  p.  224. 

§ To  flop  : check  : put  an  end  to.  Ou  and  oure  for 
you  and  youre. 


g To  amend,  better* 
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j^ere  faber  was  a * patriae.  as  ic  ou  tellen 
may. 

In  auhtioge  (a)  wif  e ches.  -j-  i Se  fals  lay. 
J Deve  gobes  anr  boumbe.  he  ferveb  nitt 
ant  bay. 

So  beben  mony  oJ?ere.  J?ar  linget  weilaweya 

Affer  the  death  of  Margaret,  the  poem  con- 
cludes as  follows. 

De  heie  king  of  hevene  lef  us  to  bon  fbV 
Dat  we  habben  pe  blifle;  § J?at  laft  oves' 
ant  oo. 

<- 

Of  the  fwete  meiben.  J?is  is  her  vie. 

De  twenteuj?e  bai  is  hire.  1 pe  time  of 
ivlie. 

Ih*j  chrift  J?at  was  born,  of  feinte  CDarie 
Far  feinte  Maregrete  love,  of  us  have 
mercie. 

Amen.  Amen,  checun  bie  amen* 

The  fame  characters  are  found  in  the  MIT. 
of  Robert  of  Gloucefter  ; and  are  retained  in 
the  printed  copy  by  Hearne.  And  in  many 
inllances  where  they  are  omitted  in  the  print- 
ed copies  of  ancient  writings*  they  are  to  be 
found  in  the  manufcripts.  The  like  is  to  be 
feen  in  Robert  of  Brunne. 

* A chief  citizen. 

f In  the  falfe  lay/,  or  religion,  i.  e.  pagan, 

J Deaf  gods  and  dumb. 

5 The  blifs,  that  la/ls  ever  and  aye. 

L 2 
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There  are  many  things  to  be  obferved  in 
the  extradls  above.  In  the  firft  place  we  may 
learn,  that  people  in  thofe  times  varied  great- 
ly both  in  refpedt  to  orthography  and  lan- 
guage. The  fame  word  is  differently  exhi- 
bited : and  there  are  alfo  many  particular 
terms,  which  were  not  in  common  ufe.  We 
find  the  words  thrinneffe  and  onneffe,  which 
feem  to  be  of  this  clafs,  in  the  creed  of  Atha- 
nafius.  In  the  other  extradt  o god  is  put  for 
one  god,  ou  for  you,  and  oure  for  your  : all 
which  is  particular ; and,  as  I fhould  ima- 
gine, provincial.  I fhould  judge  the  fame  of 
the  terms  over  anz  oo ; which  are  put  for  ever 
and  ay . We  likewife  find  here,  as  may  be 
feen  more  fully  in  other  parts  of  this  com- 
pofition,  French  words  introduced,  in  the 
fame  manner  as  .they  are  found  in  Rowley. 
There  are  alfo  words  borrowed  from  the  La- 
tin, like  ardurous,  inutile,  volunde,  in  Row- 
ley  : which  do  not  feem  to  have  been  at  all 
current : but  coined  merely  for  the  prefent 
occafion.  Such  is  the  term  pouite  for  poteltas 
in  a part  which  I have  not  quoted. 

Nou  J?ou  havefr  poufre  of  my  fleifce  anr  bon. 
ro  * beruen  myne  foule  poufre  neves  rov 
non.  ibid.  Stanza  38. 

i.  e . Now 

* What  in  Pierce  Plowman,  Rowley,  and  other  wri- 
ters is  Riled  to  dsre  and  dims : i.  e.  to  hurt,  and  injure ; 

is 
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Now  haft  thou  power  over  my  flefti  and 
bone  : 

To  injure  my  foul  power  ne  haft  thou  none. 

It  is  obfervable  that  Rowley  has  mee  for 
mead  ; and  mees  for  meadows.  We  find 
analogous  to  this  the  word  mai  ufed  by  this 
other  writer  for  maid. 

Olibrius  haft:  J?at  mai  in  prifon  don. 

p.  226. 

At  the  fame  time  there  are  inftances  of  his 
ufing  the  word  maiden  at  full  length,  which 
ihews  that  there  was  no  uniformity  in  the 
writings  of  thofe  days.  The  language,  as 
well  as  the  fpelling,  in  the  verfes  above  is 
not  unlike  that  in  Rowley,  though  far  more 
ancient.  The  principal  reafon  for  my  mak- 
ing thefe  quotations  was  to  fhew,  that  the 
Saxon  theta  was  retained,  when  fome  other 
of  the  principal  charafters  were  out  of  ufe : 
which  is  from  hence  made  fufficiently  evi- 
dent. 


is  here  expreifed  to  dsruen.  Of  this  I (hall  fay  more 
hereafter. 

It  is  obfervable,  that  1 is  fometimes  put  for  in  \ and  that 
letter  has  never  any  apex  or  dot. 
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A D E N T E. 


Ontoe  thie  vefte  the  rodde  fonne  y$  adente • 

iElla,  p.  104,  v.  396. 

The  word  is  in  the  notes  explained  fajlened . 
From  hence  we  may  perceive,  that  when 
Chatterton  at  any  time  comes  near  the  truth, 
he  does  not  precisely  know  the  meaning  of 
the  word,  which  he  interprets  1 nor  is  he 
perfed  mailer  of  the  intelligence,  which  be 
has  gained.  The  term  above  comes  from 
the  Saxon  * bynr,  idus ; which  is  exprelfed 
dint  and  dent  at  this  day.  By  thefe  words 
is  fignified  force ; and  any  forcible  impreffion. 
We  often  fay,  that  a thing  was  effeded  by 
dint  of  ftudy ; by  dint  of  labour ; by  dint  of 
perfeverance.  The  verb  above  fignifies  to 
imprefs  forcibly,  and  with  fome  latitude  to 
adapt,  join,  and  fajlen . But  in  the  line  above 
it  cannot  well  be  admitted  in  the  laft  fenfe. 
We  cannot  with  any  propriety  fay,  that  the 
fun  was  fajlened  to  a garment . The  meaning 
here  is,  that  the  rays  of  the  fun  were  forci- 
bly impinged  upon  the  robe  of  the  perfon 

* And  wyth  hard  dunt  Sc  gret  yre  togadere  futhth  hij 
come.  Rob.  of  Glouceft.  p.  185.  1.  2. 

And  finyte  eyther  other,  her  & ther,  Sc  harde  dunts 
cafte.  jb.  1.  z;&f 

Dunt.  blow,  flroke.  GlolT. 


J 


fpoken 
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fpoken  of.  It  may  therefore  be  explained 
and  rendered 

e i 

Upon  thy  veft  the  red  fun  is  imprefsd . 
i.  e.  Jhines  jlrongly. 

It  however  does  certainly  mean  alfo  to  be 
annexed , and  ftrongly  joined  to  any  thing  : of 
which  we  have  an  example  in  iElla. 

As  thou’s  fafte  dented  to  a loade  of  peyne. 

p.  94.  v.  263. 

/.  e . forcibly  annexed,  from  by  nr,  a ftroke 
or  preffure. 

The  like  occurs  in  Godwin,  p,  179,  v.  32. 
Adented  prowefs  to  the  gite  of  witte. 

This  in  the  notes  is  explained  fajlened:  and 
it  does  in  fome  meafure  fo  fignify  : but  it  may 
more  properly  be  rendered,  annexed  and  adapt- 
ed. But  though  this  be  the  meaning  of  the 
term,  yet  it  feems  not  to  be  truly  exprefled  : 
and  I fufpedt  that  there  is  fome  error  which 
has  arifen  through  the  fault  of  tranfcribing. 
For  this  reafon  I will  lay,  what  precedes,  as 
well  as  what  is  fubfequent  before  the  reader. 
Godwin  in  the  pjay  is  giving  advice  t.o  his 
fon  Harold,  who  appears  too  warm,  and  eager 
to  rife  in  arms. 

Botte  lette  us  wayte  untylle  fomme  feafon 
fytte, 

Mie  Kentyihmen,  thie  Summertons  fhall 

L 4 
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Adented  prowefs  to  the  glte  of  witte, 

Agayne  the  argent  horfe  fhall  daunce  y$ 
Ikies.  ' p.  179.  v.  30. 

We  find  here  the  terms  adented  prowefs  put 
abfolute  and  independent : which  is  uncom- 
mon and  contrary  to  grammatical  conftruc- 
tion.  From  hence  I am  led  to  fufpedt,  what 
I have  before  mentioned,  that  the  Saxon  theta 
has  been  paiTed  over  without  notice  : and  that 
the  fpina  S has  been  taken  for  a common  d. 
In  fhort  I imagine,  that  what  is  here  a parti- 
ciple  —adented, was  the  imperative  mood  aden- 
teth.  Where  we  fay  give,  they  formerly 
faid  giveth : and  for  love,  loveth . Thus  in 
WicliPs  Teftament,  inftead  of  take  heed , it  is 
exprefied  taketh  heed  that  ye  do  not  youre 
rigtwifneffe  bifore  men.  Matt.  C.  5.  Thus 
it  occurs  in  Chaucer — 

Now*  draweth  cutte,  or  that  ye  forther 
twinne. 

Now  draweth  cutte,  for  that  is  min  accord. 

Cometh  nere  (quoth  he)  my  lady  Priorefle. 

*Vol.i.  p.  34.  v.  837.840.  1. 

From 


* Mr.  Tyrwhitt’s  Edition.  So  verfe  37CO. 

Awaketh , Lemman  mine,  and  fpeakcth  to  me. 

Now  ge  kynde  men  of  pys  lond  cutbeth  goure  mon-» 
hede  ; 

And  Gwreke p 30U  of  fis  luper  men. 

Rob.  of  Glouceft.  p.  136.  I.  12. 

Armeb 
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From  hence  I am  led  to  imagine  that  Godr 
win  in  this  paflage  bids  his  fon  to  join  his 
courage,  and  pin  it,  to  the  -f  gite,  or  robe, 
of  wifdom  : that  is,  make  a union  of  thefe 

<r  ' ■ 

two  neceflary  qualities.  The  lines  feem  to 
be  not  truly  flopped  : and  the  whole  fhould 
probably  be  read  as  follows. 

Botte  lette  us  wayte  untylle  fomme  feafon 
fytte, 

Mie  Kentyfhmen,  thie  Summertons  fhall 
ryfe. 

Adenteth  prowefs  to  the  gite  of  witte, 
Agayne  the  argent  horfe  fhall  daunce  yn 
Ikies. 

That  is — If  we  do  but  wait  for  a proper  op- 
portunity, both  my  people,  and  thofe  of 
your  earldom,  will  prefently  be  in  arms. 
Temper  your  courage  with  wifdom  and 
art,  the  Saxon  ftandard  will  foon  be  feeu 
difplayed  in  the  air. 

The  verb  indent  is  dill  current : and  lig- 
pifies  to  make  a bargain  ; to  contradi.  See 
johnfon’s  Didt.  It  originally  betokened  to 

t' 

Arme)?  50U  nou  haftelyche,  armej)  gou  anon, 

Vor  we  ffolle  to  day  myd  god  help  overcome  ur  fon. 

ibid.  p.  172.  1.  ult. 

f And  (he  came  after  in  a gite  of  red.  Chaucer, 
•v.  3952.  A gite,  a gown.  ibid.  GJoiTary  to  Chaucer. 
Gite,  a gown,  Kerfey’s  Bidt. 


tally, 
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tally,  make  a coalition,  and  to  be  united.  It 
comes  from  Dynt,  idtus.  byntas,  plagae.  Sax. 
Di£l.  L.  and  M. — Dint,  a Jiroak  or  imprejjion . 
ab  AS.—Dynr.  GlolT.  to  Gawin  Douglas. 
^-Dint,  force , power . Johnfon. 

It  is  to  be  remembered,  that  at  fetting  out, 
I laid  it  down  for  a certainty,  that  if  any  per- 
son tranfmitted  a learned  and  curious  com- 

* • - - - . . ' 

pofition,  and  was  found  not  to  underftand  the 
context,  he  could  not  be  the  author.  Or  if 
he  varied  any  of  the  terms  through  ignorance, 
and  the  true  reading  appeared  from  the  con- 
text, or  from  any  good  authorities,  that  per- 
fon  could  not  have  been  the  author.  Of  this 
ignorance,  and  of  fuch  miflakes,  I have  fhewn- 
Chatterton  in  many  inftances  to  have  been 
guilty ; and  fome  probably  may  ftill  occur  in 
the  courfe  of  my\progrefs.  I hive  infilled, 
that  every  author  mull  know  his  own  mean- 
ing. But  this  young  man  is  continually  be- 
traying his  ignorance  in  refpedl  to  the  pur- 
port of  thefe  poems.  They  are  therefore  un- 
doubtedly by  another  hand.  His  deviations, 
and  mifconceptions,  cannot  be  attributed  to 
him  as  an  original  compofer ; but  they  may 
be  eafily  accounted  for  in  a tranlcribfr : in 
one  too,  who  was  very  young : who  was  a 
novice  in  the  hiftories,  which  are  recorded  y 
and  not  accuftomed  to  the  didtion,  in  which 

they 
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they  are  tranfmitted.  He  had  manufcript* 
before  him,  which  were  probably  not  always 
diftinft,  and  legible  : and  he  had  terms  to 
explain,  which  were  often  above  his  capacity. 
He  had  therefore  recourfe  to  gloffaries,  when- 
ever they  were  to  be  obtained } and  from  them 
he  altered  fome  things,  and  explained  others : 
giving  the  beft  interpretation  that  his  fcanty 
knowledge  could  afford.  But  there  are  a 
great  number  of  words,  with  which  he  con- 
feffedly  does  not  pretend  to  be  acquainted : 
for  he  does  not  attempt  a folution.  And 
where  he  has  attempted,  we  fee,  notwith- 
ftanding  the  helps  afforded  him,  how  often 
he  has  failed.  Of  thefe  miftakes,  there  are 
none,  of  which  he  has  been  fuppofed  guilty 
as  an  author,  but  may  be  more  reafonably  at- 
tributed to  him,  as  a tranfcriber  and  critic. 
Indeed,  as  I have  before  faid,  they  are  in- 
compatible with  an  original  compofer.  An 
author,  when  very  intent  upon  his  fubjedl, 
may  poffibly  write  there  for  their : then  for 
than  : but  he  will  never  put  tears  for  fears ; 
Jlythe  for  fwytbe : much  lefs  viflualle  for  vic- 
tims. Thefe  are  not  flips  of  the  pen,  but 
real  errors  of  judgment.  The  word  Aftro- 
loger  ufed  fometimes  to  be  expreffed  Aferla- 
gour  : and  fo  it  feems  to  have  occurred  in  the 
fecond  Battle  of  Haftings.  He  was  fo  igno- 
rant as  to  read  it  Afterlagour  : and  has  abfo- 
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lutely  disjoined  the  conftituent  parts,  and 
taken  it  for  a proper  name ; the  name  of 
a Norman  of  fome  confequence.  He  ac- 
cordingly forgets  the  real  perfon  fpoken  of ; 
and  addrefies  this  After  la  gour,  as  a perfon 
of  fcience. 

Couldfte  thou  not  kenn,  moft  Ikyll’d  After 

la  gour.  p.255.  ^.354. 

* , » 

* A 

He  thought  it  was  analogous  to  Delacoure, 
Delamere,  and  other  compounded  French 
names.  So  puerile  are  the  miftakes  of  the 
perfon,  who  is  fuppofed  to  have  been  the  au- 
thor of  thefe  excellent  poems. 
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I SHALL  now  proceed  to  confider  fome 
paffages  in  thefe  poems ; which  though 
they  may  at  firft  appear  obfcure  and  uninte- 
refting,  yet  will  be  found  true  in  fad ; and 
may  be  illuftrated,  and  afcertained  from  the 
evidences  of  the  bed;  hiftorians.  Our  diftance 
from  the  fcene  of  adion  renders  the  traces 
fomewhat  faint : yet  upon  a diligent  inquiry 
they  may  be  plainly  defcfied  ; and  will  be 
found  to  lead  ultimately  to  valuable  difcove- 
ries.  Among  other  coniiderations,-  they  will 
ftrongly  intimate  the  age,  which  gave  birth 
to  thefe  poems  ; and  the  hand,  by  which 
they  were  originally  compofed.  In  fhort,  it 
is  my  purpofe  to  lhew,  that  the  allufions  in 
thefe  poems  are  too  refined  and  curious,  and 
relate  to  circumftances  too  remote  and  ob- 
fcure, to  have  proceeded  from  the  young 
man,  to  whom  thefe  pbems  have  been  by 

M many 
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many  afcribed.  That  he  was  unacquainted 
with  them  will  in  a manner  appear  from  his 
own  evidence  : as  he  either  did  not  pretend 
to  explain  them  ; or  elfe  explained  them  un- 
truly. I fhall  therefore  in  the  courfe  of  my 
procedure  produce  many  more  miftakes>  of 
which  he  has  been  apparently  guilty. 

But  my  fufpicions  do  not  terminate  here. 
We  have  feen,  that  the  obfolete  terms  are 
wonderfully  authenticated,  as  well  as  il- 
luftrated,  by  being  compared  with  the  like 
words  in  other  writings : and  the  mod:  ma- 
nifed:  analogy  of  all  is  to  be  found  in  the 
terfion  of  the  Eneis  by  Gawin  Douglas  ; and 
fome  other  early  writers  of  his  nation. 
Hence,  though  I am  perfuaded,  that  all 
thefe  compofitions  are  of  a genuine  anti- 
quity ; yet  I believe,  that  fome  few  of  them 
are  of  a date  prior  to  that  of  Rowley ; and 
have  been  tranfmitted  to  us  through  his 
hands  from  the  north.  This  perfon>  under 
whofe  name  the  poems  have  been  publifhed, 

has  left  us  fome  account  of  his  own  life  in 

> 

the*  Memoires  of  Sir  William  Canynge:  con- 
cerning the  authenticity  of  which  in  general 
I have  not  any  doubt.  In  thefe  Memoires  he 
tells  us,  that  when  he  was  fent  by  his  friend 
to  purchafe  for  him  curiofities,  he  availed 

* Among  the  Mifcellanies  in  profe  and  verfe  by  Tho- 
mas Chatter  ton,  printed  at  London,  1778. 
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himfelf  of  that  opportunity  to  procure  manii- 
fcripts  for  his  own  ufe.  And  he  particularly 
mentions  his  being  at  Durham  ; where  Tur- 
gott  had  been  formerly  Prior.  He  fiourifhed 
long  before  Rowley,  yet  the  latter  acknow- 
ledges great  obligations  to  him  for  the  light 
obtained  from  his  writings : and  fcefeems  like- 
wife  to  have  been  fond  of  ancient  terms,  and 
to  have  retained  them  with  a kind  of  religious 
reverence.  Hence  many  of  the  poems  are  of 
a far  more  ancient  caft,  than  is  obfervahle  in 
the  language  of  the  times,  in  which  he  lived. 
And  as  fome  them  have  fuch  an  affinity 
with  the  Scotifh  didlion,  I believe.,  that  thoie 
of  fuch  an  appearance  came  from  the  vicinity 
of  that  country,  and  were  the  produce  of  the 
learned  Turgott  : who,  as  I have  before 

mentioned,  was  Prior  of  Durham  ; and  re- 
sided feveral  years  in  Scotland.  They  have 
been  new  modelled,  and  put  into  a more  mo- 
dern drefs  by  Rowley  of  Briftol : yet  much 
of  the  language,  and  many  of  the  hifcorical 
allufions,  point  to  another  sra,  and  to  a dif- 
ferent part  of  the  world.  Of  this  I flhall  fay 
no  more  here  : as  fufficient  evidence  will,  I 
believe,  accrue  to  this  purpofe  in  the  courfe 
of  thefe  inquiries. 


* 
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/ELLA. 

Among  the  poems  of  Rowley  is  a Tragycal 
interlude , or  Difcoorfynge  T rage  die  > called 
iElla.  Now  it  has  been  faid,  that  there  were 
no  plays  fo  early  written  as  this  is  fuppofed  to 
have  been  : and  that  this  muft  upon  that  ac- 
count be  a forgery.-  But  how  is  it  poffible 
for  us  to  know  precifely,  at  what  time  plays 
of  this  fort  were  compofed  ? They  muft  have 
had  a beginning : and  why  not  in  the  age  of 
Rowley  ; or  even  in  a time  far  antecedent  to 
him  ? No  argument  fhould  be  admitted, 
which  is  founded  upon  mere  inexperience. 
That  there  were  plays  written  before  the  time 
in  queftion  feems  to  be  plainly  intimated  by 
Bale  the  Bifhop  of  Oflory.  In  fpeaking  of 
Lydgate  the  Monk  of  Bury,  he  tells  us,  that 
he  wrote  many  things  in  profe  and  verfe  : and 
having  enumerated  feveral  of  his  works,  he 
concludes  with  faying — that  he  alfo  compofed 
"Tragedies  and  Co?nedies  with  other  things  of  an 
entertaining  nature.  Lydgate  is  faid  to  have 
died  at  the  age  of  fixty,  anno  1440  : and  to 
have  been  buried  at  St.  Edmonds-bury  in 
Suffolk.  But  there  is  reafon  to  think,  that 
he  lived  a few  years  longer.  I am  fenfible, 
it  may  be  faid,  that  under  the  title  of  Trage - 
dies  and  Comedies  nothing  more  was  meant 

than 
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than  ferious  and  ludicrous  poems : and  with- 
out doubt  under  this  denomination  fuch  com- 
pofitions  are  often  denoted.  On  this  account 
we  will  not  lay  too  great  ftrefs  upon  this  evi- 
dence : though  when  both  poems  and  plays 
are  fpecified  and  diftinguifhed,  we  might  na- 
turally imagine,  that  the  one  article  could  not 
be  included  in  the  other.  The  words  of  Bale 
^re  as  follow — 

/ 

* Poemata  et  Odas, 

Satyras  et  alia  poemata. 

Tragedias  quoque  ac  Comaedias,  aliaque  non 
injucunda  edidit.  Mr.  Wharton,  who  has 
gone  very  deep  in  thefe  refearches,  affords  us 
proofs  of  plays  not  being  uncommon  in  the 
year  1489  : and  he  quotes  a paffage  from  an 
old  curious  memoir  concerning  fhews  and 
ceremonies  exhibited  that  year  in  the  Palace 
at  Weftminftre.  -f*  ’This  Chriftmafs  Ifaw  m 
difguyfingSy  and  but  right  few  plays . But  there 
was  an  Abbot  of  mifrule , that  made  much  fporte ; 
and  did  righte  well  his  office*  And  again — At 
nighte  the  Kinge  and  the  Queenet  and  my  Ladie , 
the  Kinges  moder  came  into  the  Whitehall , and 
ther  hard  a play.  In  William  of  Worceftre, 
mention  is  made  of  a piay  being  afred  at  a 
Monaftery  in  Norfolk  in  the  year  1477. 

* Baiaeus.  de  Script.  Illuft.  Britannie.  L.  8»  p*  5^7* 
f Hift.  of  Eng.  Poetry,  vol.  i.  p.  239. 
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* Comasdia  ad  Monaflerium  Hulmi,  ordinis 
fanCti  BenediCti,  Diocefis  Norwicenfis,  di- 
reCta  ad  reformacionem  fequentiurn : cujus 
data  eft  primo  die  Septembris  fub  anno  Chrifti 
1477  : et  a morte  Johannis  Faftolf  militis 
(eorum  benefactor  •f  pnecipuus)  170.  in  cujus 
monafterij  ecclefia  tumulatur.  There  are 
other  evidences  concerning  plays,  and  the 
decorations  of  plays,  as  far  back  as  the  reign 
of  King  Richard  the  Second  : and  even  of 
his  grandfather,  Edward  the  Third.  Mr. 
Tyrwhitt  mentions  Chefter’s  Whitfun  Plays, 
which  are  efteemed  as  early  as  1^26  : and  he 
quot  .s  paffages  from  -them,  as  may  be  feen  in 
his  very  learned  notes  upon  $ Chaucer. 

I am  fenfible,  that  the  plays  mentioned 
above  feem  to  have'  been  confined  to  religious 
fubjeCts.  They  were  aCted  in  monafteries 
and  churches,  which  made  a fcriptural  hif- 
tory  the  moft  eligible  for  their  compofition. 
But  though  the  monks  of  the  times  may  have 
confined  themfelves  to  thefe  fubjedts ; it  does 
not  follow,  that  people  of  more  learning,  and 
genius,  were  limited  in  the  fame  manner.  As 
plays  certainly  exifted,  the  plan  might  fome- 

* Itinerarium  Will  el  nvi  deWorceftre,  p.  161.  Edidit. 
Jacobus  Nafmith,  Coll.  Corp.  Chrifti  Cantab.  Socius. 
i;78.  ' ' . . . ' 

t I quote  the  whole,  as  I find  it,  without  making  any 
alteration  in  the  Latinity. 

$ Vol.  iv.  p.  244. 

times 
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times  be  varied ; and  the  tranfition  from  fa- 
cred  hiftory  to  profane  was  very  natural  and 
eafy.  Many  generous  attempts  may  have 
been  made  towards  the  improvement  of  the 
rude  drama,  and  the  introduction  of  compo- 
fitions  upon  a better  model  : but  the  igno- 
rance of  the  monks,  and  the  depraved  tafte  of 
the  times,  may  have  prevented  fuch  writings 
being  either  countenanced,  or  preferved.  It 
may  be  faid,  that  we  have  no  examples  of  any 
compositions  of  this  fort.  But  this  is  beg- 
ging the  queftion,  while  we  have  the  plays  of 
iElla,  and  Godwin,  before  us.  The  former 
of  thefe  is  particularly  tranfmitted  to  us,  as 
Rowley’s.  It  is  faid  to  have  been  produced 
upon  a private  ftage  : and  the  chief  perfons 
before  whom  it  was  aCfced,  as  well  as  the  place 
where,  are  mentioned.  Thofe  alfo,  who  fuf- 
tained  the  chief  characters,  are  fpecified  by 
name.  We  have  nothing  to  offer  in  contra-* 
diCtion  to  this  evidence,  but  fufpicions  and 
fcruples,  which  arife  merely  from  inexperi- 
ence and  have  no  real  foundation.  Let  us 
then  confider  this  compofition  well ; and  the 
hiftory,  with  which  it  is  attended  : and  fee 
whether  from  its  texture,  language,  and  re- 
ferences, it  will  not  be  found  as  old  as  it  is 
faid  to  be.  I muft  confefs,  I have  fometimes 
fufpeCted  that  the  original  plan  was  older. 

It  is  remarkable,  that  Rowley  in  the  title 
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to  the  play  of  iElla,  ftiles  it  a difcoorfynge 
Trage  die.  This  was  done  ; hecaufe,  though 
there  were  undoubtedly  plays  written  at  this 
time,  and  long  before  ; yet  there  were  ex- 
hibitions of  another  nature  j feme  of  which 
confifted  of  fcriptural  reprefentations,  with- 
out any  regular  dialogue  : and  fome  without 
any  dialogue  at  all.  He  therefore  gives  this 
title  to  the  compofition,  in  order  to  diftin- 
guifh  it  from  the  more  ordinary  fhows  and 
reprefentations  : a caution,  which  would  ne- 
ver have  been  thought  of  by  the  boy  Chat- 
ter ton. 

The  tragedy  is  denominated  from  the  prin- 
cipal character,  JElh : upon  whofe  misfortune 
the  plan  of  the  play  is  founded.  He  i$  faid 
to  have  been  Warden  of  Briftol  Caftle ; and 
to  have  protected  the  province  where  he  re- 
iided,  from  the  incurfions  of  the  Danes. 
At  what  time  the  particular  event  happened, 
which  gave  birth  to  this  excellent  fample  of 
ancient  compofition,  may  be  a circumftance 
not  eafy  to  be  determined.  We  may  fuppofe, 
that  the  principal  fadts  are  true  : that  the 
Danes  did  land  near  Portlac  and  Watchet ; 
and  in  other  parts  of  Somerfetfhire  ; and  that 
they  were  defeated  by  a perfon  named  JElla. 
In  order  therefore  to  form  fome  judgment 
concerning  the  aera  of  this  tranfadlion,  it  will 
be  proper  to  confider  the  various  depredations, 
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made  by  the  Danes  at  different  times  in  thefe 
parts : and  to  collect  the  additional  hiflories, 
which  relate  to  thefe  events.  Though  the 
groundwork  of  the  play  be  true,  yet  I ima- 
gine, that  the  author  has  taken  the  common 
liberty  of  a poet ; and  introduced  many  fo- 
reign circumftances,  in  order  to  fet  off  his 
composition  to  advantage.  Among  thefe 
poffibly  may  be  reckoned  the  treachery  of 
Celmonde  in  refpedt  to  the  Lady  Birtha  ; and 
all  the  fatal  confequences,  which  enfued  from 
it.  But  ftill  there  was  a real  defcent.  made  by 
the  Danes  : and  they  were  repulfed  with  lofs 
by  a perfon  of  Briftol,  and  the  people  of  that 
country, 

We  learn  from  the  Saxon  Chronicle,  and 
other  hiftories,  that  there  were  more  perfons 
than  one  of  the  name  of  ifEila.  So  early  as 
the  time  of  Hengift,  a Saxon  Prince,  called 
iElla,  came  over  with  his  two  fons,  anno  477, 
and  defeated  the  Britons  near  Andredfweald, 
where  he  landed  ; and  afterwards  in  other 
P places.  There  was  likewife  an  /Elja,  the 
fon  of  Uffa,  a defcendant  of  Woden ; who 
obtained  the  kingdom  in  -f*  Northumberland, 
anno  560.  Another  Prince  of  this  name 
reigned  in  the  fame  kingdom,  anno  867 ; 
having  been  put  up  in  the  room  of  Oibryght, 

/ 

f Chron.  Sax.  p.  14.  1.  15.  30«  f Ibid.  p.  20. 
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whom  a fadtion  had  * depofed.  This  Prince 
was  flain  by  the  Danes  at  York,  together 
with  Ofbryght  ; and  the  whole  happened 
anno  867,  in  the  time  of  Etheldred  King  of 
the  Weft  Saxons,  and  of  Alfred  his  brother. 
By  thefe  means  one  would  expecft  to  gain  a 
little  light ; and  to  be  brought  towards  the 
asra,  with  which  we  are  concerned.  And  we 
might  naturally  imagine,  that  great  helps 
would  accrue  from  the  evidence  of  the  Daniih 
hiftorians.  But  the  Danes  were  as  yet  in  a 
ftate  of  paganifm,  and  unacquainted  with 
fcience.  On  this  account  their  chronology 
is  often  defective,  and  their  hiftories  very 
confufed.  Saxo  Grammaticus  makes  men- 
tion of  thefe  events  ; and  fays,  that  the  Da- 
nifh  King  was  Regner  Lodbrog.  He  landed 
upon  the  eaftern  coaft  ; and  finding  upon  his 
arrival,  that  the  Prince,  who  had  been  de- 
pofed,  was  greatly  difaffedted,  he  gained  him 
to  his  intereft  : and  afterwards  meeting  JElla, 
(whom  he  calls  Hella)  in  battle,  he  defeated 
him  near  Norwich.  According  to  Saxo,  the 
name  of  the  depofed  King  was  not  Ofbryght, 
but  $ Ivar.  Quippe  Angli,  fugato  eo,  in 

Hellam 

* Tyrannum  quendam  iElIam  nomine,  non  de  Regali 
profapia  progenitum,  fuper  regni  apicem  conftituerunt. 
Florent.  Vigorn.  p.  585.  See  Henry  of  Huntingdon. 
L.  2.  p.  314. 

% Th  is  circumftance  and  many  others  cannot  be  true. 
Ivar  was  a Danifh  name.  One  of  the  fons  of  this  very 

King 
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Hellam  quendam  Hammonis  filium,  falfam 
Regis  contulerant  poteftatem.  Quo  (Ivaro) 
duce  Regnerus  perinde  atque  locorum  ufu 
perito  ufus,  edita  clafie,  portum,  qui  Nor- 
wicus  appellatur,  acceffit : ubi  expolitis  co- 
pijs,  Hellam,  Gallica  virtute  fubnixum,  poll: 
extradlam  in  triduum  pugnam,  fugae  amantem 
fecit.  L.  ix.  p.  175.  Thus  far  this  writer 
agrees  with  the  Englilh  hiftorians,  that  there 
was  fuch  a perfon  as  JE  11a  or  Hella  : that  he 
was  King  of  Northumberland  : and  came  to 
the  crown  not  in  his  own  right,  but  by  a 
party,  which  had  depofed  the  true  king.  But 
that  he  was  in  thofe  early  times  affifted  by 
the  French,  and  fought  the  Danes  at  Nor- 
wich, cannot  be  believed.  For  Hella  of 
Northumberland  was  . dead,  as  I have  before 
taken  notice.  The  bell  Englilh  hiftorians 
mention  his  being  llain  at  -f  York.  After 
this  we  have  an  account  from  Saxo  of  Reg- 
ner’s  going  to  Ireland,  and  taking  Dublin  : 
and  of  its  being  recovered  by  a perfon  named 

King  Lodbrog  was  Ivar.  The  Englifh  hiftorians  con- 
cerning thefe  times,  are  far  more  to  be  depended  upon 
than  the  Danilh  : though  the  latter  fometimes  contain 
eircumftances  not  mentioned  by  the  former. 

t interfe&us  eft  Rex  Gfbric  et  Elian  ; et  in- 
numera multitudo  gentis  Northumber. See  Hen. 

Hunt.  L.  5.  p.  349.  Sec  alfo  Sax.  Chron.  p.  79. 
Florent.  Wigorn.  p.  585, 
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*Hella,  who  flew  Regner.  He  fpeaks  of  him 
as  if  he  were  the  fame  perfon;  as  the  former. 
But  I have  repeatedly  ihewn,  that  this  could 
not  be.  Befides  it  is  not  to  be  believed, 
that  a petty  Prince  of  Northumberland 
fould  at  that  time,  or  at  any  time,  have  a 
fleet  of  fihips  ; and  that  he  fhould  invade  Ire- 
land, when  he  could  not  maintain  himfelf  in 
his  own  dominions.  It  muft  have  been  an- 
other JE  11a  or  Hella  ; for  at  this  time  the 
Panes  were  in  pofleffion  of  * Northumber- 
land, and  all  the  northern  parts  of  the  king- 
dom. This  therefore  could  not  have  been 
the  hero  of  the  play.  Pontanus  alfo  makes 
mention  of  a perfon  named  Hella  going  over 
to  Ireland  ; and  there  defeating  Regner  j and 
putting  him  to  death.  For  this  he  quotes 
the  authority  of  Aimonius.  Regner um  Loth- 
brogum  ab  Ella  apud  Hibernos  truculentifli- 
ma  nece  confedtum.  L.  iv.  p.  ioo.  It  is 
faid  of  this  king,  that  he  was  by  Ella  thrown 
among  a number  of  ferpents  ; and  that  when 
he  had  a viper  gnawing  his  heart,  he  fang  his 
funeral  fong,  in  which  he  commemorated 
all  his  heroic  deeds.  Cum  cor  ipfum  coluber 
- — obfideret,  omnem  operum  fuorum  curfum, 
animosa  voce  recenfuit.  ibid.  The  fong  is 
extant,  and  confifts  of  twenty- nine  long 

* See  Sax.  Chron.  p.  79,  and  83.  and  the  authors 
above. 
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* ftanzas.  I fhould  not  have  thought,  that 
a perfon  would  have  had  either  inclination,  or 
ability,  to  fhew  his  mufical  talents,  when 
he  had  a ferpent  at  his  bofom.  At  the  fame 
time  it  is  to  be  confidered,  that  in  Ireland 
there  are  no  vipers.  The  old  Danifh  writers 
deal  very  much  in  the  marvellous  : on  which 
account  we  mud  not  truft  to  them  too  impli- 
citly, when  they  treat  of  ancient  occurrences. 
If  there  were  any  truth  about  a perfon  named 
Ella  going  with  a fleet  to  Ireland,  and  there 
defeating  the  Danes ; it  is  more  probable  on 
many  accounts  that  he  fhould  be  of  Briftol, 
than  of  any  other  part  of  England.  It  is 
faid  by  Saxo,  that  in  procefs  of  time,  Ivar 
the  fon  of  Regner,  invaded  Hella ; and  by 
a ftratagem  defeated  him  ; and  at  laft  put 
him  to  death.  L.  ix.  p.  177.  The  like  is 
mentioned  by  Pontanus  : who  fpeaks  of 
•f*  Ella  as  a King : whereas  the  Ella  or  iElla* 
concerning  whom  we  are  treating,  could  be 

* In  this  long  he  is  made  to  defcribe  the  ferpents, 
with  which  he  was  furrounded  and  particularly  the  vi- 
per at  his  heart. 

Crudele  flat  nocumentum  vipera  : 

Anguis  inhabitat  aulam  cordis.  Strophe  28. 

At  the  fame  time  he  is  made  toforetel  the  death  of  Ella; 
which  was  to  be  by  the  Tons  of  Regner.  See  Olai 
Wormij  Lit.  Run.  p.  198. 

f The  perfon,  by  the  one  ftiled  Hella,  is  by  the  other 
cxprefTed  Ella. 

no 
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no  more  than  a Regulus ,*  and  accordingly 
called  the  Warden  of  Briftol  Cattle.  But 
this  would  not  amount  to  much  j did  the 
other  circumftances  fufficiently  coincide.  For 
the  Danifli  writers  often  call  governors,  and 
generals,  kings.  In  the  battle,  which  Athel- 
ftan  fought  with  the  Danes  near  Brunen- 
burgh,  anno  988  ; no  lefs  than  five  kings 
are  faid  to  have  been  flain.  * Sax.  Chron. 
p.  1 13.  There  are  other  inftances  to  the 
fame  purpofe. 

Thefe  hiftories  afford  us  fome  infight  into 
the  times,  with  which  we  are  concerned : 
though  they  may  not  point  out  the  very  ob- 
ject, which  we  w^ant  to  have  determined. 
Thus  much  may  with  certainty  be  concluded ; 
thatiElla,  or  Ella,  was  a name  of  confequence 
among  the  Saxons  : the  fame  may  be  faid  of 
Celmonde ; of  which  name  there  was  an 
£ Earl  of  Kent ; who  died  in  the  year  897. 


* See  Flor.  Wigonienf.  p.  603.  Quinque  Regulos, 
feptemque  duces.  See  Ingulphus,  p.  865.  I.  46,  and 
48.  Henry  of  Huntingdon,  p.  354. 

+ Regner  in  his  funeral  Dirge  fays,  that  he  flew  three 
Kings  in  the  ifland  Lundy  : or  rather  Lindfey.  It  was 
a part  of  Lincolnfhire.  Stanza  xx.  Robert  of  Glou- 
cefter,  fpeaking  of  thefe  inroads  of  the  Danes,  fays 

And  by  Eft  angle  L?  Lyndefeye  hij  vjsnde  vorth  atte  lajle • 
i.  e.  by  Lincolnfhire*  p.  260.  1.  17* 

X Sax.  Chron.  p.  97. 
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Birtha  was  an  appellation  equally  noble.  The 
wife  of  Ethelbert,  the  firft  Chriftian  King 
of  Kent,  and  the  daughter  of  Chilperic  King 
of  France,  was  fo  * called.  I mention  thefe 
things  merely  to  fhew,  that  there  is  a pro- 
priety in  the  names : and  that  poffibly  there 
were  fuch  perfons,  as  are  reprefented  in  the 
play.  _ # 

As  the  two  Daniih  commanders,  who  land 
at  Watchet,  are  named  Magnus  and  Flurra  % 
I was  once  led  to  fufpedt,  that  the  tranfcriber 
here,  as  in  many  other  inftances,  might  have 
been  guilty  of  a mihake  : which  circumftance, 
if  it  could  be  afcertained,  would  afford  us 
means  to  approach  with  more  certainty  to-? 
wards  the  time  of  thefe  occurrences.  Not- 
withftanding  that  I have  with  fome  care 
looked  into  the  Daniih  and  Englifh  hiito- 
rians  ; yet  I cannot  meet  with  a perfon  nam- 
ed Hurra.  Such  a one  may  have  exifled  : but 
the  name,  does  not,  as  far  as  I can  find,  oc- 
cur. On  this  account  I was  led  to  furmife, 
that  Hurra  may  have  been  fubftituted  for 
Hubba.  The  name,  when  defcribed  in  fmall 
characters,  and  in  print,  cannot  well  be 
miftaken.  But  when  exprefled  in  capitals, 
and  thofe  in  manufcript,  the  proper  name 
HUBBA  by  an  unexperienced  young  man 

* Bede’s  Ecclef.  Hift.  p.  76.  See  alfo  Hugonis 
Candidi  Cxn-ob.  Burgenfis  Hi-ft.  p.  37. 

might 


might  be  eafily  taken  for  HURRA.  Th« 
fons  of  Regner*  who  pafled  into  England, 
and  Ireland,  are  faid  in  the  Danifh  hiltorie3 
to  have  been  in  number  feven,  * Eric,  Orbecj 
Godofred \ Inguar , Ulfer , Biorn,  and  Ubbo ; 
the  fame  as  Hubba . Halfdeane  is  not  men- 
tioned here,  though  as  celebrated,  as  any  of 
his  brethren.  He  may  poffibly  be  included 
among  thofe  above  under  another  appellation* 
Hubba  was  particularly  famous ; and  is  often 
joined  with  Ivar,  or  Inguar  ; and  always 
mentioned  with  terror  by  the  Englifh  wri- 
ters. Matthew  of  Weftminfler  fpeaks  of 
their  firft  coming  upon  the  Englifh  coaft; 
and  defcribes  the  numbers,  with  which  they 
were  attended.  Quorum  Duces  fuerunt 
Hinguar  et  Hubba,  dirae  perverfitatis  ho- 
mines, et  fortitudinis  inauditae.  They  car- 
ried on  a piratical  war  in  Ireland  ; and  in 
coming  from  thence  ufed  to  winter  in  South 
Wales.  This  is  taken  notice  of  by  the 
fame  writer,  who  cannot  fpeak  of  their  cru- 
elty without  horror.  J Iniquitas  deteftanda 
Hinguaris,  Hubbae,  et  Haldeni,  qui  cum 
viginti  navibus  ex  Demetica  regione,  in  qui 
hiemaverant,  egreffi*  ut  lupi  rapaces, — ad 

* Hiftoria  Suecica  opera  et  ftudio  Erpoldi  Linden- 
bruch.  Anno  1595.  p.  22. 

f P.  161. 

. 

% P.  169.  See  alfo  Henry  of  Huntingdon,  p.  348- 
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Devoniam  navigarunt.  Another  writer  fpeaks 
of  them  almoft  in  the  fame  words.  * Inguar, 
et  Haldene,  egrefii,  ut  lupi  feroces,  a mini- 
ftris  Regis  Elfredi  fortiflimis  occifl  funt  ante 
Cimwich.  If  Hubba  were  the  perfon,  who 
was  defeated  by  Ailla  near  Watchet,  we  might 
be  allured  fo  far  concerning  the  time  of  the 
occurrence,  that  it  was  in  the  days  of  King 
Alfred  ; and  prior  to  the  battle  of  Kenwith, 
or  Cimwich  : for  there  Hubba  was  flain  ; and 
buried  at  a place,  called  from  him  Hubba’s- 
low.  Henry  of  Huntingdon  mentions,  that 
Alfred  had  many  conflicts  with  the  Danes, 
in  the  weftern  parts  of  England  : and  in 
thefe  battles  he  was  particularly  affifted  by 
the  people  of  Somerletfhire.  -f*  Pugnavit 
Cepe  cum  exercitu  (Danorum)  auxilio  So- 
merfetenfium,  qui  ibi  propinqui  erant.  J The 
Danilh  hiftorians  certainly  mention  Ella  by 
name ; and  fay,  that  he  was  attacked  by  the 
fons  of  Regner  Lodbrog  : one  of  whom  we 
know  to  have  been  Hubba.  They  add,  that 
Ella  was  flain.  Thus  much  is  certain,  that 
the  coafl:  of  Somerfetfliire  lay  very  open  to 
the  infults  of  the  Danes,  when  they  came 

* Roger  Hoveden,  p.  417. 

t L.  v.  p.  350.  The  fame  is  repeatedly  faid  by  AfTer 
Menevenfis. 

X See  Saxo  Grammaticus.  L.  ix.  p.  177.  Ppntanus, 
p,  104. 
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from  Ireland,  or  Demetica,  which  was  the 
fouthern  part  of  Wales.  Watchet  was  often 
attacked  by  them,  and  ruined.  In  the  time 
of  King  Alfred,  they  muft  frequently  have 
landed  in  thefe  parts ; as  we  may  judge  from 
the  people  of  Somerfetfhire  being  particu- 
larly fpecified  as  oppofing  them. — * Auxilio 
Somerfetenfium,  qui  ibi  propinqui  erant. 
Robert  of  Gloucefter  fpeaks  of  them  in  the 
fame  light,  as  oppofing  the  Danes  in  thofe 
parts. 

f ■ and  thetfolc  of  Somerfete , &c. 

Hii  come  and fmyfe  an  hatayle. 

Our  poet  alludes  to  events  of  this  kind, 
when  fpeaking  of  the  river  Severne,  he  fays — 

$ Howe  onne  the  bankes  thereof  brave  i£lle  fought, 
./Elle  defcended  from  Merce  kynglie  blonde. 
Warden  of  Bryftowe  towne,-  and  caftel  ftede. 

Who  ever  and  anon  made  Danes  to  bleed. 

After  all  I muft  confefs,-  that  the  whole  of 
this  inquiry  is  attended  with  great  uncer- 
tainty. I do  not  therefore  produce  thefe  evi- 
dences, as  by  any  means  tending  towards  a 
proof ; but  merely  as  an  illuftration  of  the 
hiftory,  upon  which  the  play  of  JElh  is 
founded : and  as  fuch  they  may  be  accept- 
able to  the  reader. 

There  are  other  accounts  afforded  us  coa- 

* Henry  Huntingdon  above.  f P.  260.  1.  14. 

t Rowley,  p.  279.  v.  15. 
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cerning  the  Danes  infefting  the  weftern  coaft 
of  England  : and  one  in  particular,  which 
may  throw  fome  further  light  on  the  cir- 
.cumftances  of  the  poem.  This  inroad  was 
of  a later  asra  : and  happened  in  the  reign 
of  Edward  the  Elder,  in  the  year  918  ; at 
which  time  the  Danes  landed  to  the  north 
of  Somerfetfhire,  under  the  condudt  of  Ohter 
and  Hroald and  having  committed  many 
depredations  in  Herefordfhire  and  Wales, 
were  at  laft  defeated.  In  this  engagement 
they  loft  one  of  their  Generals ; and  were 
forced  to  take  fhelter  in  a wood  or  inclofure. 
This  by  the  author  of  the  Saxon  Chronicle  is 
ftiled  a pearruc,  or  park  : which  we  may  fup- 
pofe  to  have  been  part  of  a wood,  fenced 
in  : for  parks,  fuch  as  are  now,  did  not  then 
exift.  * ^ bebpipon  hie  on  snne  peappuc.  The 
Englijh  drove  them  into  a pearruc,  or  inclofure . 
This  part  of  the  hiftory  feems  in  fome 
meafure  to  agree  with  the  words,  which 
^.the  Dani£h  General  in  the  poem  is  fuppofed 
to  utter — 

I heere  the  anlacis  deteiled  dynne  : 

Awaie,  awaie,  ye  Danes,  to  yonder  penne.  v.  7 27. 

It  feems  to  have  been  part  of  a foreft  : as  we 
may  judge  from  that,  which  is  faid  by  the 
Danes  in  another  part; 

Heere  ynn  yis  forrefle  lette  us  watche  for  pree.  y,  9760 


* Saxon  Chron.  p,  i 05« 
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It  is  farther  faid  upon  the  flight  of  this  peo* 
pie,  that  they  were  oppofed  in  their  rout 
fouthward  by  the  people  upon  the  Severn  : 
but  they  got  by  them  twice,  and  made  their 
way  towards  * W atchet  and  Portlac  : in  both 
which  efforts  they  were  defeated  with  great 
lofs  : and  particularly  to  the  eaft  of  Watchet. 
They  were  here  totally  routed,  fo  that  but 
few  furvived.  Thofe,  who  did  efcape,  got 
firft  into  the  fmall  ifland  Stepeholme  : and 
from  thence  to  Demetica,  a part  of  South 
Wales ; and  at  laft  to  Ireland.  The  name 
of  the  perfon,  who  was  principal  in  thefe 
victories,  is  not  mentioned.  The  two  Da- 
nifh  commanders  are  faid  to  have  been  Ohter 
and  Hroald  : which  names  do  not  well  agree 
with  the  Hurra  and  Magnus  of  Rowley. 
Some  of  the  leading  circumftances  are  on 
both  fides  fimilar.  The  Danes  invade  the 
weftern  coaft  of  England  j and  are  defeated 
in  their  progrcfs : on  which  account  they 
make  towards  Watchet : and  are  obliged  to 
take  fhelter  in  a wood  or  foreft.  We  have 
a farther  account  of  this  affair  given  us  by 
Henry  of  Huntingdon,  -f*  Rex  autem  (Bd- 

wardus  : 

* Saxon.  Chron.  p.  105. 

f Henry  of  Huntingdon,  L.  v.  p.  353.  A like  in- 
road is  mentioned  in  the  time  of  Etheldred,  the  fon  of 
Edgar.  Edelredi  Regis  anno  decimo  nono  Daci  circa 
Cornu  Galliam  perrexerunt  in  Savernam,  praedantes  in 

Davene, 
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wardus : anno  918)  fecit  cuftodiri  littora  Sa- 
verne  ex  auflrali  parte  ; a Wallia  ufque  Afe- 
nam  — &c.  Ipii  tamen  (Dani)  bis  furtim 
exierunt : una  vice  ex  orientali  parte  We ced  : 
alia  vice  apud  Porducam,  (Pordlucam)  : et 
utraque  vice  pauci  evaferunt,  qui  occifi  non 
effent,  praeter  illos,  qui  poterant  natare  ad 
puppes,  &c.  Tunc  evaferunt  ipfi  in  Diome- 
dum  (live  Demeticam)  et  inde  in  Hiberniam. 
In  all  thefe  engagements  we  may  fuppofe  the 
people  of  Somerfetfhire  to  have  been  con- 
cerned. Watchet,  which  the  Saxons  called 
. « 

UJeceb,  IVeced , lay  very  opportunely  for  the 
Danes,  whenever  they  carqe  from  Ireland  or 
Wales.  They  * burnt  it  in  the  year  987  : 
and  did  much  damage  to  the  place  and  in- 
habitants about  ten  years  afterwards. 

The  hiftory  given  above  may  poffibly  be 
the  fame,  which  is  alluded  to  in  the  play. 
/Ella  for  the  honour  of  Briftol  is  made  the 
chief  character  : and  by  him  Hurra  and 
Magnus  are  faid  to  have  been  defeated;  though 
there  might  be  other  perfons  of  equal  note 
concerned.  But  after  all  I mud  confefs  my 
doubts  about  it : and  have  many  reafons  to 
fufpedt,  that  this  affair  was  not  of  fo  early 

Davene,  et  Sudwales ; egredientefque  ad  Weche-poft 
cum  ferro  et  flamma,  inde  reverfi  funt  circa  Penwiftrit. 
ibid.  ibid.  p.  358. 

. * Chroil.  Saxon,  p.  126,  notes.  Alfo  p.  129. 
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date.  Belides  Ohter  and  Hroald  can  never 

\ r , . « f i ; * , i • ? f + 

be  efteemed  the  fame  as  Hurra  and  Magnus, 
I am  perfuaded,  that  the  latter  name  was  not 
then  known  to  the  Danes.*  The  firft  upon 
record,  that  I can  find,  was  Magnus,  the  fon 
of  Glaus  the  Martyr  : which  Magnus  was  by 
Canute  the  Great  dnpofieffed  of  Norway.  Af- 
ter the  death  of  Canute,  he  in  his  turn  at- 
tacked  the  Danes,  and  brought  their  King 
Swain  to  great  difficulties.  He  is  mentioned 
by  Robert  Brunne,  and  called  both  Magnus 
and  Magnum . 

* * * - - * \ * % . , \ [ 

**  :-x~  ■ f 5 ‘ - -V.  ' i • v : : V \ <■•>  • - 

Suane— 

Praied  him  for  his  navy  to  help  him  with  fumm, 
Bataile  Was  gyveh  in  the  fe  ageyn  the  kyng  Magmim. 
* ■ tj...  * * * * * * 

For  alle  the  help  that  he  had,  Magnus  on  him  fo  ran, 

’ -!>'  * 

And  chafed  away  Suane  & Danmark  on  him  wan, 

Bot  this  Magnus  lyved  there  no  longer. 

p.  57 . 1.  8.  I.  13,  14. 

; . < * $ f 7 

it  is  farther  to  be  obferved,  that  according 
to  this  hiftory  the  Danes  did  not  land  at 
Watchet ; but  began  their  depredations  in 
North  Wales  ; and  then  proceeded  fouth- 
ward  through  Herefordffiire  and  Gloucefter- 
fhire ; and  fo  on  to  the  coafl:  of  Somerfetlhire. 
Here  was  their  final  defeat : and  from  hence 

....  • ' ■ . ’ -4 

the  remains  of  their  army  efcaped  to  Deme- 
tica  and  Ireland.  Thefe  circumftances  do 
not  agree  with  the  hiftory  of  iElla.  It  lhall 
therefore ' be  my  bufinefs  to  proceed  upon 
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other  grounds  : which  may  poffibly  bring 
us  nearer  to  the  truth. 

There  is  an  intimation  given  in  one  part 
of  the  play ; by  which  I think  we  may  in* 
veftigate  very  nearly  the  time  of  the  tranf- 
adtion.  It  is  faid  by  the  hero  of  Briftol,  by 
way  of  encouragement  to  thole  about  him. 

Let  cowarde  Londonne  fee  herre  towne  onn  fyre. 

And  ftrev  wythe  goulde  to  ftaie  the  royner’s  honde. 

p.  120,  v.  623. 

i.  e.  and  Jirive  by  money  to  ft  op  the  hand  of  the  ruiner , 
the  dejlroying  Dane . 

This  plainly  relates  to  a compact  made  by 
the  Londoners  not  long  before  this  event  at 
Briftol  : which  compadt  is  mentioned  by 
iElla  as  a bafe  treaty ; and  unworthy  of  the 
people,  wlio  made  it.  If  we  can  find  out, 
when  this  convention  happened,  we  may  be 
pretty  certain  of  the  age,  in  which  this  per- 
fon  lived  : and  to  what  reign  the  tranfadtion 
at  Watchet  may  be  referred. 

There  are  more  inftances  than  one,  when 
the  people  of  London  fued  for  peace  to  the 
Danes  ->  and  obtained  it  for  a fum  of  money. 
This  piece  of  policy  feems  to  have  been  firft 
carried  into  execution  by  Etheldred,  the 
elder  brother  of  Alfred.  In  the  year  872, 
at  which  time  Inguar  and  Hubba  were  fo 
formidable,  the  Danes  are  faid  to  have  march-? 
ed  towards  London  ; and  wintered  there, 
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As  the  city  was  the  capital  of  Mercia,  and 
indeed  of  the  whole  kingdom  ; and  not,  as 
far  as  we  can  find,  either  befieged  or  taken  j 
we  muft  fuppofe  that  the  Danes  were  admit- 
ted there  upon  a compofition  ; and  that  the 
fecurity  of  the  people  was  purchafed  for  a 
fum  of  money.  That  fome  fuch  compact 
was  made  we  have  intimation  from  the  his- 
tories of  the  times.  The  Saxon  Chronicle 
takes  the  following  notice  of  the  enemy’s 
march,  and  the  treaty  in  conlequence  of  it. 
An.  dccclxxii.  ]3ep  pop  pe  hepe  ro  Lunben- 
bypig  ppom  Reabingum,  q pxp  pinrep  perl 
nam.  Anb  J?a  namon  CDypce  ppiS  prS  J?one 
hepe.  p.  82.  "This  year  the  Pagans  771  arched 
from  Reading  to  London  : and  in  that  city  took 
up  their  winter  quarters  : and  the  Mercians  en- 
tered into  a treaty  with  them . Afier  Mene- 
venfis  gives  the  fame  account.  Anno  Domi- 
nicas incarnationis  dccclxxii.  nativitatis 
vero  ./Elfredi  regis  vigefimo  quarto  ; prae- 
fatus Paganorum  exercitus  Londoniam  adijt, 
atque  ibi  hiemavit  : cum  quo  Mercij  pacem 
* pepigerunt,  p.  26.  As  we  may  be  affured, 
that  no  truce  nor  treaty  could  be  well  ob- 
tained from  that  powerful  and  infolent  ene- 

• * - ~ fc  a i j 
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* Sec  alfo  Simeon  Dunelmenf.  p.  127.  Alfredi  Regis 
anno  primo  exercitus  (Paganorum)  venit  Londinium  a 
Reding,  et  ibi  per  hyemem  fuit : et  Mercenfes  ceperunt 
inducias  cum  extrcitu.  Henry  of  Huntingdon,  p.  349. 
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my  but  by  purchafe  ; there  is  reafon  to  think, 
that  the  Londoners,  and  the  Mercians  in  ge- 
neral, gained  their  fhort-lived  advantage  by 
thefe  means.  There  were  other  exadtions,  to 
which  the  nation  was  obliged  to  fubmit,  at 
different  times  afterwards.  In  the  reign  of 
King  Etheldred  the  Second,  anno  1012,  they 
were  obliged  to  pay  largely  to  preferve  the 

country  from  ruin  : of  this  we  have  an  ac- 
* 

count  given  by  the  Abbot  John  of  Peterbo- 
rough. Perfidus  Dux  Edric,  et  omnes  pri- 
mates Ang  ia?,  Londoniae  congregati,  Danis 
tributum,  fcihcet  quadraginta  et  odto  mil- 
lium librarum,  perfolvcbant.  p.  35.  Five 
years  afterwards  in  the  reign  of  Edmund 
Ironfide,  the  whole  nation  was  expofed  to 
fire  and  fword  under  Canute  : when  at  laft  a 
treaty  was  made  between  the  two  Kings  in 
the  ifiand  of  Athelney,  in  the  year  1016. 
Upon  this  Canute  retired  into  Mercia;  and  a 
* tribute  was  impofed.  Alio  a large  body 
of  the  Danes  came  to  London,  where  the 
people  gave  them  an  ample  gratification  in 
money,  and  then  opened  their  cites  to  receive 
them.  Chron.  Sax.  p.  150.  The  ex-.dtion 
was  fo  large,  that  the  people  do  not  feem  to 
have  been  able  to  levy  the  whole  at  once. 
Hence  we  are  toid  in  the  fame  hiftory,  that 

* See  Johannes  Rrumton  apud  Scriptores  Ang.  Decem, 
p.  907.  Pontani  Hift,  Rerum  Danicarum.  L.  v,  p.  152. 
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two  years  after  the  nation  made  its  payment* 
In  this  year,  i o 1 8,  was  the  gabel  payed  through- 
out? the  whole  kingdom  to  the  Danes , which  a - 
mounted  to  feventy-two  thoufand  pounds ; befides 
that , which  the  people  of  London  were  obliged 
to  pay  : p pa ep  xi  |?upenb  punba.  that  was 
eleven  thoufand  pounds.  Chron.  Saxon,  p.  15 1. 
It  is  faid,  that  the  Danes  had  before  in  the 
fame  year  made  an  attack  upon  the  city ; but 
were  repulfed  with  lofs.  They  upon  this 
retreated  into  the  provinces  of  Mercia,  and 
deftroyed  with  fire  and  fword  every  thing, 
which  came  in  their  way.  They  afterwards 
made  a fecond  attempt  : when  the  London- 
ers, 3S  has  been  fhewn  above,  opened  their 
gates  to  them,  having  purchafed  their  mercy 
for  the  fum  fpecified ; by  which  means  their 
city  was  faved.  Simeon  of  * Durham  fpeaks 
of  thefe  times  as  very  calamitous  : and  fays, 
that  at  laft  a truce  was  agreed  upon  : which 
the  Danes  do  not  feem  in  the  lead:  to  have 
regarded.  Dani  tarnen  cum  prseda,  quain 
diripuerant,  fuas  ad  naves  redierunt  ; cum 
quibus  pacem  dato  precio  Cives  Londo- 
nienfes  fecerunt ; et  eos  fecum  hiemare  per- 
miferunt.  This,  I imagine,  was  the  par- 
ticular.fadt  alluded  to,  when  iElla  is  made  to 
fay  to  his  people — 

* De  Geflis  Reg.  Ang.  p.  174. 
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Let  cowarde  Londonne  fee  herre  towne*onn  fy re,. 
And  ftrev  wythe  goulde  to  ftaie  the  royners  honde, 
iElla  and  Briftowe  havethe  tboughtes,  thattes  hygher. 

The  Danes  probably  had  fet  fire  to  fome  part 
of  the  city,  which  induced  the  inhabitants 
to  compound  for  the  reft.  This  compofition 
was  made,  as  I have  before  mentioned,  in  the 
year  i oi 6 : and  about  the  fame  time,  but  fome- 
what  fubfequent  to  this  event,  was  the  land- 
ing of  the  Danes  at  Watcher ; who  were  re- 
pulfed  by  JE  11a,  and  the  people  of  Somerfet* 
They  were  part  of  a large  body,  which  had 
forced  themfelves  into  fome  provinces  of 
Ireland : from  whence  they  often  came  over 
in  a piratical  manner ; and  made  depredations 
upon  the  Welch,  and  upon  the  people  of 
Devonfhire,  Somerfetfhire,  and  * Cornwall 
Hence  without  determining  precifely  this 
event,  upon  which  the  play  is  founded,  I 
prefume  to  place  it  in  the  reign  of 
e Great,  foon  after  the  Danes  had 
got  poffeffion  of  London  : for  that  fadt  feems 

* There  is  an  inftance  of  a later  landing  upon  the 
coaft  of  the  Severne,  and  of  depredations  in  confequence 
of  it.  Anno  mxlxix. — Hyhernienfes  Piratae,  triginta 
et  fex  navibus  oftium  Sabrinae  intrantes,  cum  auxilio 
Griffini  regis  auftralium  Britonum,  fuper  Anglos  apud 
Wilefceaxan  irruerunt,  igne  et  ferro  multa  mala  faci- 
entes. Chron.  John.  Abb.  St.  Petri  de  Burgo,  p.  41. 

I however  take  the  former  event  to  be  that,  which  is  re- 
ferred to  by  the  poet  ; as  the  time  is  fo  particularly 
pointed  out  by  the  tribute  paid  at  London, 

* % ' v to 
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to  be  alluded  to  as  a recent  event.  On  this 
account  I (hould  place  the  engagement  at 
Watchet  to  the  reign  of  the  firft  Danifh 
monarch,  and  about  the  year  1020,  or  it  may 
poflibly  have  been  a few  years  later. 


RAFN,  RAFEN,  and  RAFN-FAN. 

) Is)  ' 

There  are  many  curious  hiftories  alluded 
to  in  thefe  poems,  which  may  not  be  obvious 
to  every  reader.  I am  confident,  that  they 
were  for  the  moft  part  a fecret  to  the  perfon, 
who  by  many  has  been  looked  upon  as  the 
author.  An  hiftory  of  this  fort  is  contained 
in  the  following  lines. 

The  Danes,  wythe  terroure  rulynge  att  their  head, 

Threwe  downe  theyr  bannere  talle,  & lyche  a Ravenne 
fledde.  p.  131.  v.  792. 

Celmonde  in  the  play  of  JE  11a  is  giving  an 
account  of  the  vidtory  gained  by  that  General 
near  Watchet : and  of  the  precipitate  flight 
of  the  enemy.  It  may  be  afked,  why  they 
are  faid  to  have  fled  away  like  a raven,  rather 
than  like  a deer,  or>any  other  fugitive  animal. 
The  reafon  was,  becaufe  the  banner,  which 
they  are  faid  to  have  thrown  away,  had  this 
very  bird  for  a device.  The  raven  was  held 
by  the  Danes  in  great  reverence.  It  is  faid 
in  the  Edda,  that  Odin  was  (tiled  Rafna- 
6 Gud  i 
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Gud ; the  deity  of  ravens  : and  that  two  of 
thefe  birds,  were  continually  at  his  ear  in 
Valhal,  to  inform  him  of  every  thing,  which 
paffed  in  the  world:  fee  Fab.  34.  Demensa 
et  vidtu  * Odini.  On  this  account  a raven 
was  efteemed  facred  ; and  was  defcribed  in 
the  chief  ftandard  of  the  Danes.  Spelman  in 
his  life  of  King  Alfred,  fpeaking  of  the  great 
defeat  given  to  the  Danes  near  Kenwith  Caf- 
tle  by  Ofdun  Earl  of  Devonlhire,  has  the 
following  words.  Hac  fadta  ftrage,  dum 
hoftium  exuvias  colligunt,  opibus  haud  parvis 
refertas,  in  manus  Vidtoris  venit  inclytum 
illud  vexillum  Danicum,  Reafan,  feu  corvus, 
didtum  : ingens  ethnicorum  iftorum  fiducia. 
Quippe  vexillum  illud  corvi  fimulachro  ma- 
gice intextum  fuerat  a tribus  Hinguari  et 
Hubbae  fororibus.  /Elfredi  vita.  L.  1.  p.  31. 
Affer  Menevenfis  had  before  mentioned  the 
fame  circumftance.  Anno  878.  Eodem  anno 
Frater  Hynguari  et  Healfdense  cum  23  na- 
vibus de  Demetica  regione,  in  qua  hyema- 
verat — ad  Damnaniam  enavigavit ; et  ibi  a 
miniftris  Regis — cccifus  eft  ante  arcem  Cy- 
nuit. — Quo  tempore  etiam  acceperunt  illud 
vexillum,  quod  Reafan  nominant  : dicunt 
enim,  quod  tres  Sorores  Hungarae  et  Hubbae, 
filias  videlicet  Lodebrochi,  illud  vexillum 
texuerunt,  p.  33.  The  brother  of  Inguar 

* See  alfo  Snorro  Sturlofonius,  C,  7.  p*  8# 
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and  Halfdeane  faid  ta  bp  flain  in  this  battle, 
was  the  Hubba  here  mentioned,  whom  they 
buried  at  a place,  denominated  from  him, 
Hubba’s-Lowe.  There  feems  to  have  been 

- * > X wcf 

another  battle  fought  with  the  Danes  at 
Chipenham  ; which  Pontanus  ftiles,  Chi- 
penhaum  pagum  prope  Briftolum.  L.  iv. 
p.  105.  It  was  not  properly  at  Chipenham, 
that  this  battle  was  fought  : nor  was  this 
place  in  the  vicinity  of  Briftol.  There  were 
two  victories  gained ; the  one  by  Ofdun  over 
Hinguar  and  Hubba,  as  has  been  before 
mentioned  : the  other  by  Alfred  in  perfon. 
This  laft  was  at  a place,  named  in  the  Saxon 
Chronicle,  and  by  Affer  Menevenfis,  Ethan- 
dune.  It  is  a town  in  Wiltfhire,  where  it 
is  faid  of  Alfred,  Paganos  maxima  casde 
proftravit.  Affer,  p.  34.  It  is  very  near  to 
Chipenham;  and  here,  I imagine,  that  a 
fecond  time  a raven  ftandard  was  taken.  In- 
terca  poftpafcha  illius  anni  (fcil.  878.). coop- 
tavit bellum  Alfred  Rex  adverfus  exercitus, 
qui  in  Cippenhamme  fuere  in  loco  Ethan- 
dune ; vidtorkeque  obtinent  numen.  * Ethel- 
werdi  Chron.  p.  845.  The  place  is  now 
called  Eddington,  and  lies  in  Wiltshire. 
That,  this  ftandard  was  again  taken  may  be 
inferred  from  PontanusT  And  he  here  cor-* 
^ redts  the  Englilh  hiftorians,  who  called  it 


* See  alfo  Simeon  D unelm.  p.  146. 
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Reofan ; and  informs  us,  that  the  name  was 
a compound,  and  properly  exprefled  Ravn- 
fan  ; from  Ravn,  or  Rafn,  a raven  ; and  fan 
a banner . The  Saxon  Chronicle  feems  to  be 
pretty  exa<ft  in  refpedt  to  this  matter ; and 
defcribes  this  ftandard  nearly  according  to 
the  fentiments  of  Pontanus.  The  author 
of  it  is  fpeaking  of  the  firft  battle  at  Kenwith 
C a file  ; and  informs  us  — J?ap  pass  pe  Eu?5- 
pana  genumen,  pe  hi  paepen  heron.  ‘There 
was  the  Guth-fan , or  war  ftandard,  taken, 
which  they  called  the  Raven . p.  84.  1.  34.  It 
was  by  the  Saxons  fliled  limply  the  Rafen : 
but  in  compofition  both  Guth-fana,  and 
Ravn-fana : for  Fan,  and  Fana,  fignified  an 
erifign  ; and  alfo  any  device  upon  it.  Guth- 
fana  fignified  the  * war -ftandard  y Rafn-fana, 
the  Raven  ftandard.  In  the  fame  Chronicle 
we  have  an  account  of  a victory  gained  by 
King  Athelftan  about  the  year  938.  In  this 
battle  there  are  faid  to  have  been  feven  fland- 
ards  taken  from  the  Danes,  the  devices  of 
which  are  fpecified.  They  were  the  Eagle, 
the  Kite,  the  Toad,  the  Dog,  the  Wolf : 
alfo  Hjiaepn  Bpyrrian  palu  pipaban,  the  Ra- 
ven, devouring  the  fiejh  of  Britons ; anb  pone 
ppeapran  hpaepn,  hypneb  nibban  : and  the 
fwart  Raven , with  the  hard  horned  nib  or  beak. 

' *r*  ‘ CK't 

* Guth,  praelium,  bellum.  Lye  and  Manning  Sax, 
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p.  1 13.  1.  33.  As  this  device  was  fo  com- 
mon among  the  Danes ; the  poet  with  great 
propriety  fays,  when  they  were  feen  to  run 
away — Fear  gave  them  wings,  and  that  they 
fled  like  a raven . 

The  Danes  wyth  terroure  rulynge  att  their  head, 
Threwe  downe  theyre  bannere  talle,  Sc  lyche  a ravenne 
fledde. 

The  Raven  was  ufed  for  an  enfign  by  other 
nations.  Sigurd  of  the  Orkneys,  a Norwe- 
gian by  family,  had  a facred  ftandard  with 
the  fame  device,  given  him  by  his  mother, 
who  was  faid  to  be  an  enchantrefs.  Tradito 
vexillo,  in  hoc,  inquit,  omnem  artem  im- 
pendi. Cui  praefertur,  nunquam  non  vi&o- 
riam,  fed  ferenti  lethum,  portendit.  Miro 
artificio  formam  Corvi  repraefentabat : flan- 
teque  vento  fublatum,  volantis  fpeciem. 
Torphaei  Hift.  Orcadum.  L.  i.  C.  10.  p.  27. 
The  like  defcription  is  given  of  the  raven 
made  by  Hubba’s  filters . It  is  faid  to  have 
had  motion  ; and  to  have  appeared,  as  if 
alive. 

This  reference  in  the  poem  to  the  ftandard, 
which  this  people  held  fo  facred,  is  very  na- 
tural, as  well  as  poetical.  The  Danes  them- 
felves  in  their  fongs  had  the  like  references. 
Regner  Lodbrog  in  his  funeral  dirge  alludes 
to  the  devices  upon  the  Danilh  ftandards, 
when  he  fpeaks  of  the  Eagle,  the  Hawk,  the 
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Wolf,  the  Dragon.  And  in  recounting^  the 
many  battles,  in  which  he  had  been  engaged, 
he  mentions  that  thefe  animals  were  fatiated 
with  blood.  The  Rafn,  occurs  more  fre- 
quently, than  any. 

* Omnis  erat  oceanus  vulnus, 

Vadebat  Rafn  in  fanguine  cseforum. 

This  may  explain,  what  is  faid  in  another 
part  of  the  play which  otherwife  would 
not  be  intelligible.  That,  which  I refer  to, 
is  in*  p.  122.  v.  663,  where  the  foldiers  of 
iElla  beg  to  be  led  on  againft  the  Danes. 

Onn,  iElla,  onn  ; we  long  for  bloodie  fraie  : 

We  longe  to  here  the  Raven  fynge  in  vain. 

Onn,  iElla,  onn,  we  certys  gayne  the  daie, 

Whanne  thou  dofte  leade  us  to  the  leathal  playne. 

In  another  place  (p.  137.  v.  865.)  a perfon 
fays— 

Harke  the  Ravenne  flaps  hys  wing. 

Again,  p.  121.  v.  641. 

Thanne,  whanne  the  Ravenne  crokes  uponne  the 
playne, 

Oh  ! lette  ytt  bee  the  knelle  to  myghtie  Dacians 
flayne. 

In  all  thefe  paffages  the  poet  alludes  to  the 
facred  ftandard  : which  is  fpoken  of  as  if 
gifted  with  life  : and  it  was  in  fome  meafure 
efteemed  fo  by  the  Danes.  Dicunt  enim, 

* Olaus  Wormius,  p.  199, 

O quod 
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quod  in  omni  bello,  ubi  praecederet  idem 
lignum,  fi  vidtoriam  adepturi  eflent,  appa- 
reret in  medio  figni,  quali  Corvus  vivus  vo- 
litans. Sin  vero  vincendi  in  futuro  fuiffent, 
penderet  diredte,  nihil  movens  : et  hoc  faepe 
probatum  eft.  Affer  Menevenfis  ad  annum. 
878, 


W A T C H E T. 

1 have  mentioned,  that  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal places,  where  the  Danes  landed,  in  the 
weft,  was  Weched,  by  the  Saxons  expreffed 
IDeceb  : among  whom  the  letter  c was  often 
pronounced  like  ch.  They  called  it  We- 
ched, and  Weched -port  : and  from  hence 
came  the  name  of  Watehett : by  which  it 
has  been  diftinguifhed  in  later  times.  It  oc- 
curs in  Rowley,  p.  118.  and  p.  125.  where 
the  army  is  faid  to  be  near  If  atchettc ; and 
the  Danes  are  reprefented  as  running  away 
near  Watchette . Celmonde,  v.  1078,  fpeaks 
of  his  engaging  in  fight  near  Watchette : and 
iElla  is  faid  to  have  been  detained  there  after 
the  battle,  on  account  of  his  wounds.  Bir- 
tha  fays 

* Celdmonde  dyd  comme  to  me  at  tyme  of  refte, 
Wordeynge  for  mee  to  flie,  att  youre  requefte. 

To  JVatchetU  towne,  where  you  deceafynge  laie. 

* P,  1231. 
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Now,  though  it  is  a matter  of  no  great 
moment,  yet  I am  perfuadedy  that  in  all 
thefe  inftances  the  original  reading  was  We- 
thed  : which  has  been  unduly  altered  to  the 
more  modern  name,  Watchet.  Lambarde, 
comparatively  a late  writer,  mentions  it  by 
the  name  of  Weched,  and  Weched -port  : 
and  fo  it  is  called  by  every  ancient  hiftorian* 
Belides  the  tfanfcriber  does  not  feem  to  have 
obferved,  that  the  place  expreffed  by  him 
Watchett,  where  JElla  lay  wounded,  was  the 
fame,  which  before  had  been  called  Wede- 
celter,  v.  943, 

/Ella  fore  wounded  ys  yn  bykerous  fraie ; 

In  Wedecefter’s  wallid  toune  he  lyes. 

It  was  the  very  place,  which  they  fet  out  to 
defend  from  the  enemy,  who  was  advancing 
towards  it. 

Hafte  fwythen,  fore  anieghe  the  towne  theie  bee. 

And  Wedecefterres  r6lle  of  dome  bee  fulle.  V.  24 

There  feem  to  be  in  this  palfage  more  mif- 
takes  than  one.  The  term  fore  may  be  inftead 
of  for : or  elfe  an  abbreviation  of  before . If 
this  be  the  cafe,  there  will  not  need  any  altera- 
tion. But  what  is  here  expreffed/in?,!  imagine 
to  have  been  in  the  original  ore,  fometimes 
expreffed  or , and  eer.  The  fenfe  is  to  this 
amount.  The  Danes  are  upon  the  coaft: 

Hafte  fwythen,  ore  aneighe  the  towne  theie  bee. 

And  Wedecefters  rolls  of  dome  bee  fulle  ;■ 

O 2 


That 
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That  is,  Make  hajl , ere  they  befet  the  place  and, 
take  it : for  it  was  the  key  of  the  country,  and 
had  been  fortified  accordingly.  In  the  next 
place  it  is  plain  from  hiftory,  as  well  as 
from  the  poem,  that  this  Wedecefter  was 
the  fame  as  Watchet  : for  here  /Ella  is 
laid  afterwards  to  have  been  confined  by  his 
wounds.  It  fhould  therefore  have  been  ren- 
dered in  every  inftance,  not  Wedecejl.er,  for 
there  was  no  fuch  place  : but  Wecedcejler  ; as 
is  manifeft  from  the  beft  authorities.  We 
find  it  called  UJeceb,  and  UJeceb-popr,  Weched \ 
and  Weched-port , by  various  authors.  So  it 
occurs  in  the  Saxon  Chronicle  ; in  Afler 
Menevenfis,  in  Matthew  of  Weftm infler, 
Henry  of  Huntingdon,  Lambarde,  Camden* 
and.  other  writers.  Rcg^r  Hovedon  names  it 
Weced-port,  and  fays,  * Anno  988,.  Weced- 
port  a Daniels  Piratis  devaftatur.  From  this 
Weced , and  Weched , came  the  modern  name 
Watchet  • and  they  reciprocally  prove  each 
other  to  be  one  and  the  lame  place  from  the 
hiftory,  with  which  they  are  accompanied. 
We  may  therefore  be  allured,  that  what  the 
tranferiber  has  exp  refled  Wedecejler  fhould  be 
rendered  Weced-cejler , or  Weched-cejler ; for 
that  was  the  true  name.  And  we  may,  I 
think,  be  further  certified,  that,  if  the  place 
was  called  in  compofition  Weched-cejler , the 

* P.  427. 
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name  uncompounded  muft  have  been  in  every 
infiance  Weehed.  • When  therefore  we  find 
it  rendered  Watchet , we  may  prefume,  that 
it  is  an  innovation  of  the  tranfcriber ; who 
was  not  verfed  in  antiquity.  He  accord- 
ingly, as  he  was  ignorant  of  the  propriety  of 
the  ancient  term,  altered  it  to  another,  with 
which  he  was  better  acquainted. 

It  may  be  urged,  that  it  does  not  feem  likely 
that  the  name  Jhould  be  fometimes  if  fed  in  compo - 
Jition  ; and  fometimes  Jimple  and  alone . If  he  au- 
thor would  have  been  more  uniform , if  the  po- 
ems had  been  genuine . But  this  objection  is 
of  no  weight : and  the  mode  of  procedure 
amounts  to  no  more,  than  if  a writer,  in 
fpeaking  of  King  Edward  the  Third,  fhould 
in  one  part  of  his  work  fay,  that  he  kept  his 
court  at  Windfor  ; and  in  another  at  IVindfor 
Caf  le.  The  very  thing,  of  which  we  are 

fpeaking,  we  find  done  by  the  author  of  the 
Saxon  Chronicle.  He  tells  us,  p.  105  : 
that  anno  918,  the  Danes  landed  at  Portloc 
and  Weehed . He  afterwards,  anno  987,  al- 
ludes to  another  landing,  and  fays — UJeceb- 
•pojvc  pasp  jehepjob  : Y/eched-port  was  har- 
ried and  laid  wajle.  Again,  anno  99*%  he 
tells  us,  that  the  fame  people  came  up  to 
Weched-port ; and  did  great  rnifehief.  Hence 
we  find,  that  the  place  was  called  Weehed \ 
Weched-port,  and  by  our  author,  Weehed - 
? O 3 cejler 
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ctjier  y according  as  it  was  referred  to,  as  a 
town,  a port,  or  a caftle.  London  is  ftiled 
Lundene,  Lundone,  Lundenwic,  Lundenr 
burgh,  and  Lunbenbypig  (Londonbury)  in 
the  lame  * volume. 

It  has  been  my  purpofe  to  (hew  from  the 
bed  authorities  two  things : firft,  that  what 
has  been  expreffed  Wedecejler , was  originally 
Wecedcejier , or  Wechedcejler : and  fecondly, 
that  Wachett , the  modern  name,  muft  in  the 
poem  have  been  expreffed  Wecbed . 

\ - - :•  _ v x r v • v * * ■ ■ 

t t 

BRISTOL. 

As  JE  11a  is  faid  to  have  been  the  Warden 
of  Briftol  Caftle,  it  may  be  proper  to  fay 
fomething  concerning  the  hiftory  of  this 
place  ; and  above  all  to  fhew  that  it  exifted 
in  the  times  lpoken  of:  otherwife  our  labour 
hitherto  will  have  been  but  ill  expended.  I 
mention  this,  becaufe  that  very  celebrated 
antiquary  Lambarde  has  furmifed,  that  it 
was  a place  of  no  great  antiquity.  Now  if 
there  were  no  fuch  place  as  Briftol,  we  may 
prefume,  that  there  was  no  fuch  perfon  as 
iElla:  and  all,  that  wehave  been  building  upon 
this  fuppofition,  falls  to  the  ground.  The 
words  of  Lambarde,  which  immediately  re- 

* Saxon.  Chron.  See  alfo  Lambarde. 
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late  to  my  purpofe,  are  thefe.  Briftow, 
Venta  Belgarum.  Lat.  Caernante  Badon — 

Brytan  : There  is  no  mention  of  it  in  the 

Saxon  Chronicles , wherby  I gefs  it  to  have  tak - 
inge  the  begynninge  not  long  before  the  ConqueJ}, 
p.  30.  The  Saxon  Chronicles  are  fo  very 
few  and  ihort,  that- we  mud;  not  wonder,  if 
feveral  places  of  great  antiquity  are  not  men- 
tioned in  them.  But  how  can  this  learned 
man  fuppofe  it  to  have  been  rather  of  a mo- 
dern condrudtion  ; if  the  ancient  name  were 
Venta  Belgarum,  a name  mentioned  by  the 
Romans  ? But  in  reality  the  city  ftiled  Venta 
Belgarum  was  Winchefter : as,  I believe, 
our  mod:  experienced  antiquaries  agree.  And 
as  to  the  omiffion  of  the  name  by  Saxon  wri- 
ters, it  is  not  precifely  true  : for  it  is  to  be 
found  in  the  * Saxon  Chronicle : where  it  is 
faid,  that  in  the  year  1088,  Gosfrith  the 
* Bilhop  of  Conftance,  and  Rodbear,  a Nor- 
man nobleman,  went  to  Bpicj-prope,  Bricg - 
Jlowe , and  fpoiled  it,  together  with  the 
caftle.  This  lad:  they  made  the  repoiitory  of 
the  plunder,  which  they  got  in  the  neigh- 
bouring parts.  The  fame  hiftory  is  men- 
tioned by  Simeon  of  *f*  Durham,  and  Ra- 
dulfus  de  Diceto,  and  others : but  this  was 

rafter  the  Conqqefl.  Florence  of  Worcefter 

* 

* P.  192. 

t P.  632.  See  Simeon  Dunelmenf.  p.  185.  1*36. 
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fpeaks  Of  it  as  a place  of  fome  confequfcnce, 
and  a fea-port,  in  the  time  of  the  Saxon  King 
Edward  : at  whofe  command  Harold  is  hud 
to  have  fet  fail  from  thence.  * De  Bricftowe 
daffica  manu  profedus  magna  ex  parte  ter- 
tam Walanorum  *f*  circumnavigabat.  We 
may  from  hence  perceive,  that  it  was  a place 
of  fhipping  in  the  times  of  the  Saxons.  Wil- 
liam of  Malmfbury,  who  lived  very  early, 
fpeaks  of  it  as  a town  of  note  ; and,  as  we 
may  infer,  of  ancient  repute.  In  eadem  valle 
(Gloceftrenfi)  eft  vicus  celeberrimus  Briftow, 
in  quo  eft  navium  portus  ab  Hybernia,  et 
Norvegia,  et  casteris  tranfmarinis  terris  ve- 
nientium, receptaculum,  p.  283.  He  fpeaks 
of  it  only  as  a town,  vicus  celeberrimus  : and 
fo  does  Robert  of  Gloucefter  : but  it  is  in 
a place,  where  he  is  enumerating  all  the  rnoft 
ancient  cities  of  the  land,  which  he  ft  lies 
towns  : fo  that  under  whatever  denomination 
Briftow  may  occur,  it  was  of  the  fame  rank 
and  eftimation,  as  they  tvere.  Among  the 
ancient  places  mentioned  by  this  writer,  are 

London,  and  Everivik,  Lyncolne,  and  Leiceftre, 
Colcheftre,  and  Canterbury,  Briftow , arrd  Wrrceftre, 

p.  2.  1.  21. 

* P.632.  See  Simeon  Dunelmenf.  p.  185.  1.  36. 
f It  is  mentioned  by  Robert  Brunne. 

Godwyn  went  to  Flanders,  unto  the  erle  Baldwyn. 

At  Briftowe  in  tille  Ireland  fchipped  Harald  Sc  Lof- 
wyn.  p.  59.  J.  1. 

Henry 
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Henry  of  Huntingdon  alfo,  enumerating  the 
inofl  ancient  cities,  mentions  this  as  one 
among  twenty-eight.  Civitatum  autem  no- 
mina haec  erant  Britanniae  : Kair-Ebranc,  id 
e ft  Eboracum  : Kair- Ghent,  i Cantuaria. 
Kair-Gorangon  i Wigornia  : Kair  Lundene, 
i Lundonia  : Kair-Legion  i Leiceaftria : — ■ 
JCair-BRiSTow,  &c.  — L.  i.  p.  298.  The 
place  is  certainly  of  great  antiquity  ; and  was 
of  old  looked  upon  as  a city.  It  was  well 
known  before  the  days  of  King  Athelftan ; 
for  his  brother  King  Edward  was  flain  at  a 
place,  which  is  pointed  out  by  its  being  in 
the  vicinity  of  Briftow. 

Suthth  aday,  as  the  king  fat  at  ys  mete 

At  Pokelchyrche  byfyde  Bryftow — 

There  one  Lof,  or  Leof, — a luther  tray  tor — 

Smot  the  king  wyth  a knyf  in  the  brefte,  See . 

Rob.  of  Glouceft.  p.  277.  1.  9. 

After  the  Conqueft  it  was  very  much  im- 
proved by  different  perfons,  and  particularly 
by  Robert,  a natural  fon  of  Henry  the  Firft. 
This  was  the  perfon,  whom  the  king  wanted 
to  marry  to  Mahile,  the  heirefs  of  Robert 
Fitz  Haym,  or  Hayrnon  ; who  had  been  3 
nobleman  of  great  eflate  in  thefe  parts.  The 
lady,  it  feems,  knew  her  worth ; and  refufed 
to  give  her  hand  to  a perfon,  who  had  but 
one  name,  and  no  title.  The  king  promifed 
to  remedy  this  default ; and  to  give  him  both 
title  and  name.  He  accordingly  denominated 

him 
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him  Fi tz  Roy,  and  made  him  Earl  of  Glou- 
cefter.  Robert  redding  in  the  vicinity  of  Bris- 
tol, faw  very  foon  the  excellence  of  its  litua- 
tion ; and  improved  it  greatly.  Of  Robert  the 
Father  of  Mabile  we  have  the  following  hifto- 
ries  in  Leland.  * Gulielmus  Rufus  proceflu 
temporis  dedit  honorem  Gloceftriae  Roberta 
Filio  Haymonis  cum  omni  libertate,  qua 
cum  tenuit  *f*  Bridtricus.  Robertus  Filius 
Haymonis  duxit  in  uxorem  febillam  fororem 
Roberti  Belefmi,  Comitis  Salapiae.  Genuit 
ex  ea  filias,  Mabiliam,  Hawifiam,  Ceciliam, 
Amiciam, 

J Anno  D.  1102,  Robertus  Filius  Hay- 
monis— Ecclefiam  de  Theokefbyri  ex  novo 
fecit,  et  novis  poffefiionibus  ditavit. — Qbijta 
id.  Mart.  a0.  D.  1 107,  an.  7.  Henrici  primi. 
Sepultus  efi"  Theokefbiriae  in  domo  capitulari. 
This  perfon  is  likewife  mentioned  by  Robert 
of  Gloucefter. 

§ Syre  Roberd  le  fyz  Haym,  that  let  vorft  arere 
The  abbey  of  Teukefbury  & monekes  broghte  there. 

He  alfo  takes  notice  of  the  king’s  offer  to  the 
fair  Mabile  of  his  fon  Robert,  whom  fhe 
refufed  for  his  failure  in  point  of  nobility» 
She  is  accordingly  made  to  fay — 

* Itin.  v.  6.  p.  73. 

f Of  this  perfon  I fhall  fpcak  hereafter. 

t Leland.  fupra. 
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P Syre  Roberd  le  Fyz  Haym  my  fader  name  was. 

And  that  ne  myght  nogt  be  hys,  that  of  hys  kunne 
nogt  nas. 

Thervore,  fyre,  vor  Gode’s  loue,  ne  let  me  non  man 
owe. 

Bote  he  abbe  an  tuo  name,  war  thorn  he  be  yknowe. 

Damayfele,  quath  the  kyng,  thou  fey  ft  wel  in  thys 
cas, 

Syre  Roberd  le  Fyz  Haym  thy  fadere’s  name  was, 
&c.  &c. 


The  king  affures  her  further  to  the  fame 
purpofe. 

f Damafele,  he  feyde  tho,  thy  loverd  fal  abbe  an 
name, 

Vor  hym  & vor  hys  eyres  vayr  wyth  out  blame, 
Vor  Roberd  erl  of  Glouceftre  hys  name  fal  bp 
and  ys  ; 

Vor  he  fal  be  erl  of  Glouceftre,  and  hys  eyres,  ywis. 
Syre,  quath  the  mayde  tho,  wel  lyketh  me  thys  : 

In  thys  fourme  ycholle,  that  al  my  thyng  be  hys. 

The  author  afterwards  mentions  his  great 
fervices  to  the  town  of  Briftol. 


The  vorft  erl  of  Glouceftre  thus  was  ymad 

there — 

Roberd,  that  fpoufed  the  rygt  eyr,  Kyng  Henry  Tone, 
That  vor  hys  gode  dede  worth,  ych  wene,  evere  in 
mone, 

And  Bryftow  thour  hys  wyf  was  alfo  hys. 

And  he  broght  in  gret  fta  the  toun,  as  he  gut  ys. 
And  rerde  ther  an  caftel  myd  the  noble  tour. 

That  of  al  the  tours  of  Engelond  ys  yholde  flour. 
The  priorye  of  Seyn  Jemes  in  the  north  fyde  alute 
ffe  rerde  of  blake  monckes,  as  hys  body  lyth  gute. 


f Leland.  p.  432.  1.  i*  | p.  432.  1.  15. 
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I quote  from  this  writer  very  often  : for 
though  he  is  far  inferior  to  Rowley  in  rythm 
and  harmony ; yet  he  is  often  limilar  to  him 
in  language.  Hence  he  may  fometimes  be 
introduced  by  way  of  iliuftrating  the  latter 
writer  : and  may  ferve  to  take  off  many  ob- 
jections, which  are  brought  againft  him.  It 
has  been  urged  againft  Rowley,  that  often- 
times, if  we  only  change  the  fpelling,  his 
verfes  will  appear  in  great  measure  modern  ; 
and  the  language  of  the  prefcnt  times.  The 
fame  will  be  found  in  many  other  writers, 
and  particularly  in  * Robert  of  Gloucefter, 
though  older  by  two  centuries. 

* The  former  part  modernifed. 

Damfel , be  faid  then,  thy  lover  Jhall  have  a name, 
por  him  and  for  his  heirs , fair  without  blame : 

For  Robert  Earl  of  Gloucejler  his  name  Jhall  be , and  is : 
For  he  Jhall  be  Earl  of  Gloucejler  and  his  heirs  ywis. 

(i,  e.  affuredly.) 

&zr,  quoth  the  Maid  then , well  liketh  me  this , 

In  this  form  (ycholle)  I will-,  that  all  my  things  be  his. 
The  fir Jl  Earl  of  Glocefier  thus  was  made  there, 
Robert , that  cfpoufed  the  right  heir , King  Henry's  fony 
That  for  his  good  deeds  worthy  I ween , (was)  ever  in 
mind,  (i.  e.  remembered.) 

And  Er flow  thorough  his  wife  was  alfo  his , 

And  he  brought  into  great  Jlead  (or  flate)  the  town  as  it 
(gut)  yet  is , &c. 
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SUMMERTONS. 

/ 

Godwin  in  the  tragedy  is  made  to  fay  to 
his  fon  Harold,  p.  179.  v.  31. 

Mie  Kentyfhmen,  thie  Summertons  fhall  ryfe. 

I have  taken  notice  before,  that  Godwin 
was  Earl  of  Kent,  as  Harold  was  of  Glou- 
cefterfhire ; of  which  county  Somerton  was 
the  principal  place.  I mention  this,  becaufe 
in  all  the  Danifh  wars,  with  which  this  part 
of  England  was  particularly  afflicted ; I do 
not  remember,  that  the  name  of  this  place 
occurs.  Yet  it  mu  ft  have  been  a town  of 
note,  and  of  long  ftanding ; for  it  feems  to 
have  given  name  to  the  county.  This  may 
ferve  to  take  off  our  wonder,  if  the  name  of 
Briftol,  which  muft  have  been  of  equal  * an- 
tiquity, is  not  more  frequently  mentioned. 
The  people  in  the  paiTage  above  are  called 
Summertons,  from  their  town,  juft  as  the 
Londoners  are  fo  denominated  from  their 
city.  In  the  Saxon  Chronicle  mention  is 
made,  that  Summerton,  anno  733,  was  taken 
by  Ethelbald,  who  was  a king  of  Mercia. 
But  Lambarde  thinks,  that  this  Summerton, 
was  a place  in  Lancaftiire. 

'*  I have  (hewn,  that  it  was  numbered  among  the 
moll:  ancient  cities  of  Britain. 

GRQNFYRE* 
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I have  taken  notice,  that  in  thefe  poems 
there  are  often  allufions  to  circumftances  of 
the  times  j to  remote  and  obfcure  events  : to 
which,  one  would  think,  nobody  but  a per- 
fon  of  the  fame  age  could  have  been  induced 
to  refer.  And  I have  (hewn  by  many  exam- 
ples, that  the  tranfcriber,  through  whom 
we  receive  thefe  writings,  could  never  arrive 
at  this  occult  knowledge.  There  are  many 
dark  hints  and  intimations,  with  which  he 

\ 

was  totally  unacquainted.  From  thefe  fecret 
allufions  I have  been  induced  to  think,  that 
fome  of  thefe  poems  were  not  even  of  the 
age  of  Rowley ; but  far  antecedent : being 
compofed  by  fome  perfon,  or  perfons,  who 
were  not  far  removed  from  the  times  and 
events,  which  they  celebrate.  Such  was  the 
Battle  of  Haftings,  and  the  account  of  King 
Richard  in  his  progrefs  to  the  Holy- land. 
The  article  above,  upon  which  I am  going 
to  treat,  will  fully  explain  my  purpofe. 

In  the  chorus  to  the  tragedy  of  Godwin, 
the  poet  in  fome  very  fine  lines  deferibes  a 
formidable  perfonage,  and  fays, — 

Alyche  twaie  brendynge  Gronfyres  rolls  hys  eyes. 

p.  195.  v.  200. 


3 
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The  term  by  the  expolitor  is  explained  a me - 
teor. 

The  like  occurs  in  the  fecond  eclogue. 

Kynge  Rycharde  lyche  a lyoncel  of  warre, 

Inne  Iheenynge  goulde,  lyke  feerie*  gronfers  dyghte. 

p.  9.  v.  45. 

It  is  here  faid  to  be  derived  from  gron,  a fen, 
and  fer,  a corruption  of  fire.  Hence  we 
may  perceive,  that  it  is  taken  for  a common 
ignis  fatuus ; the  fame,  which  the  country 
people  ftile  a Will  of  the  wifp , and  Jack  a lan- 
tern. On  this  account  the  expofitor  has 
been  induced  to  derive  it  from  gron,  a fen . 
But  there  is  nothing  in  an  ignis  fatuus,  which 
agrees  with  the  defcriptions  here  given.  This 
meteor,  the  ignis  fatuus,  is  reprefented  as  a 
vague,  playful,  and  innocent  light ; in  which 
there  is  nothing  terrible  or  alarming.  Be- 
fides  a Gronfire  is  plainly  a ground-fire , from 
■f*  gron , and  grim , folum.  See  Olai  Verelii 
Lexicon  Sueo- Gothic.  It  was  exprelfed  AS. 
jpunS.  folum.  fundum.  Al.  grunt.  B.  grond. 
See  Lye’s  Etymolog.  Ang.  Moreover  from 
the  comparifon  it  is  evident,  that  fomething 
is  alluded  to,  which  was  of  a very  fearful 
nature,  and  of  an  uncommon  appearance. 
Whatever  it  may  have  been,  we  find  it  again 

* It  Ihould  be  gronfer  in  the  fingular. 

f Gron  fignifies  undoubtedly  a marfhy  place:  but  alfo 
jblitl  ground, 

referred 
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referred  to,  though  in  different  terms,  p.  18a. 
v.  50.  ^ 

Lyche  a battent  lowe  mie  fwerde  fhalle  brende. 

Now  what  have  we  fimilar,  by  which  thefe 
defcriptions  can  be  explained  ? Nothing* 
that  I am  apprifed  of,  now  a days.  But  I 
! think,  that  there  were  of  old  fome  pheno- 
mena, mentioned  by  the  more  early  hifto- 
rians  of  this  country,  which  will  illuftrate 
the  point  greatly.  In  the  Saxon  Chronicle 
we  read,  that  in  the  year  1032,  there  were 
earthquakes  in  many  parts  of  this  kingdom  : 
and  that  a fad  mortality  enfued  : and,  what  is 
very  particular,  there  were  feen  fires  of  an  un- 
common appearance,  fuch  as  were  never  Jeen 
before . They  broke  out  of  the  earth  in  dif- 
ferent places,  and  did  a great  deal  of  * mif- 
chief.  Simeon  Dunelmenfis  takes  notice  of 
earthquakes  happening ; and  of  a like  fire 
appearing  a few  years  after,  anno  1048.  He 
fpeaks  of  it  as  breaking  out  in  Derbyfhire, 
and  fome  neighbouring  counties  ; and  being 
of  an  alarming  nature  : and  he  concludes 

* J}ejr  on  Jnyyum  jeaji  atybe  j>ar  pilbe  pjie,  £e 

Nan  man  aepop.  nan  opeji,  ypylc  ne  gemunbe.  &c.  p.  154. 
See  alfo  Roger  de  Hoveden,  p.  440.  Hence  we  may 
perceive,  that  the  artificial  fire,  called  wild  fire  at  this 
day,  took  its  name  from  the  fimilitude,  it  bore  to  thefe 
battent  lowes  and  gronfiresy  which  broke  out  in  the  times 
fpecified. 

with 
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with  faying — villas  et  fegetes  multas  uftu- 
lavit.  Hift.  Ang.  Script.  Decern,  p.  183. 

It  is  recorded  by  John  Brompton  nearly  in  the 
fame  manner.  He  mentions  the  mortality, 
which  then  prevailed  ; and  the  mifchief, 
which  was  done  by  thefe  fires,  ibid.  p.  9^9. 

1.  48.  The  like  phenomenon  is  faid  to  have 

f 

appeared  in  the  next  century,  according  to 
Hollinfhed,  as  well  as  other  writers.  He 
•mentions  in  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Firft, 
that  there  were  earthquakes  fimilar  to  the 
former  : and  that  fires  came  out  of  the  earth 
with  great  violence  ; which  could  not  by 
water,  nor  by  any  means,  be  * fubdued. 
Holling.  v.  2.  p.  44.  Fires  of  this  nature 
muft  have  had  a very  formidable  appearance. 
And  it  was  not  any  fenny  meteor,  but  un- 
doubtedly thefe  groundfires,  to  which  the 
poet  alluded.  It  is  remarkable,  that  the  firft 
appearance  of  them  was  anno  1032  : and  the 
fecond,  if  not  a continuation  of  the  fame 
phaenomenon,  was  anno  1048:  both  in  the 
days  of  Earl  Godwin,  from  whom  the  tra- 
gedy has  its  name.  So  that  the  comparifon, 
there  made,  agrees  very  well  with  the  times; 
and  with  the  event,  by  which  they  were  dif- 
tinguiftied.  The  laft  inftance  of  fuch  fires 

* See  an  account  of  a fimilar  phaenomenon  in  Ger- 
many, mentioned  by  Tacitus. 
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was  not  Indeed  in  the  days  of  King  * Rich- 
ard, who  is  the  perfon  concerned  in  the  fe- 
cond  Eclogue,  yet  not  fo  far  removed,  but 
that  there  might  have  been  perfons  living,  by 
whom  they  were  feen.  The  memory  of 

r 

them  could  not  have  been  foon  effaced. 
Hence  it  was  natural  for  perfons,  who  were 
treating  of  thefe  times,  to  introduce  thofe 
circumftances,  which  fo  particularly  marked 
them.  For  the  juftnefs  of  thefe  comparifons 
was  very  apparent  in  thofe  days  : which  fit- 
nefs  and  propriety  is  loft,  if  they  are  intro- 
duced at  a later  feafon,  and  by  another  hand. 
It  is  from  fuch  remote  and  fecret  references, 
that  I am  induced  to  think,  that  fome  of 
thefe  poems  are  of  a greater  antiquity,  than 
has  generally  been  attributed  to  them.  As 
to  the  perfon,  who  has  attempted  to  explain 
them,  it  is  manifeft,  that  he  proceeded 
merely  by  furmife,  and  conjecture.  He 
was  not  acquainted  with  the  latent  pur- 
port of  thefe  references  : and  the  conclu- 
fion,  which  neceffarily  follows,  is,  I think, 
very  plain. 

/i 

* They  happened  anno  1135,  in  the  laft  year  of  King 
Henry  the  Firft.  See  Polydore  Vergil,  p.195. 
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THE  ARGENT  HORSE. 

Ear!  Goodwin  fays  to  his  fon  Harold,  that 
if  he  wilt  but  wait  for  a proper  opportunity, 
he  may  depend  upon  the  people  of  Kent  ri- 
ling in  arms  : and  adds — 

Agayne  the  Argent  Horfe  {hall  daunce  in  fkies. 

p.  179.  v.  33. 

There  is  great  propriety  in  the  words  here 
mentioned  : for  though  the  White  Horfe 
may  have  been  an  emblem  among  many  of 
the  Saxon  Kings  in  their  feveral  principali- 
ties ; yet  it  was  more  particularly  adopted 
by  the  Kings  of  Kent.  The  name  of  Hengiji 
is  well  known  to  have  fignified  an  horfe  : and 
it  is,  I believe,  allowed,  that  a white  Horfe 
was  the  conflant  device  in  his  flandard.  And 
he  was  in  this  copied  by  the  princes,  who 
fucceeded  him,  as  long  as  that  kingdon* 
Jailed.  During  the  Heptarchy,  the  kings 
in  other  parts  had  their  feveral  devices.  A- 
mong  the  Weft  Saxons  mention  is  made  of  a 
Red  Dragon,  which  was  borne  before  Cuth- 
red,  in  his  engagement  with  Ethelbald,  the 
Mercian,  by  Edelhun,  his  ftandard-bearer. 
Aciebus  igitur  difpofitis,  Edelhun,  praece-» 
dens  Weftfaxenfes,  Regis  infigne,  Draconem 

P 2 fcilicet 
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fcilicet  aureum,  gerens,  transforavit  Vexilli- 
ferum hoftilem.  H.  Huntingd.  L.  4.  p.  341. 
There  are  other  evidences  of  the  Saxons 
having  often  a Dragon  in  their  ftandard.  Mat- 
thew of  Weftminfter  fuppofes  the  cuftom  to 
have  been  tranfmitted  from  Uther  Pendra- 
gon.  Uther  Caput  Draconis ; unde  ufque 
hodie  mos  inolevit  Regibus  terras  hujus, 
quod  pro  vexillo  Draconem  in  bellicis  expe- 
ditionibus ante  fe  ftatuerint  * deferendum, 
p.  94.  ad.  ann.  498.  Camden  mentions  the 
like  from  the  authority  of  Hoveden,  p.  24. 
and  fpeaks  of  the  cuftom  as  fubftfting  in  the 
time  of  Richard  the  Firft.  The  fame  is  to 
be  found  in  Matthew  Paris.  Rex  igitur— 
cum  fuis  mox  progreditur,  vexillis  explica- 
tis, praecedente  eum  ftgno  regio,  nuncium 
mortis  protendente,  quod  Draconem  voca- 
vit. p.  995.  There  was  alfo  a ftandard  call- 
ed Tuffa,  mentioned  by  Bede,  L.  ii,  C.  16. 
and  likewife  by  Henry  of  Huntingdon,  as 
carried  before  King  Edwin.  Ubique  autem 
ante  Regem  vexilla  geftabantur,  nec  non  per 

• The  like  hiftory  is  given  by  Robert  of  Gloucefter. 

To  riche.dragons  of  gold  he  lette  make  anon.  p.  154.  I.  g. 
It  is  faid  of  King  Arthur — he  y s dragon  yverd  of  gold . 

ibid.  p.  214.  1.  1. 

Alfo  of  Edmund  Ironfide. 

* And  Edmond  y dygt  hys  Jlandard—tA  hys  dragon  up  yfet. 

ibid.  p.  303.  1.  18. 
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plateas  illud  genus  vexilli,  quod  Romani 
Tuffam,  Angli  Tuf,  appellant,  p.  316. 
From  hence  we  may  perceive,  that  our  poet 
had  many  examples  of  ftandards  : and  out 
of  thefe  he  might  have  chofen  that,  which 
moft  pleafed  him,  to  embellifh  his  poem. 
But  he  abides  by  the  truth,  and  gives  to  the 
people  of  Kent  an  Argent  Horfe  falient ; which 
was  their  proper  national  device,  tranfmitted 
to  them  from  their  firft  King  Hengift. 

* 

\ **  4 

SAINT  CUTHBERT. 

King  Harold  at  the  Battle  of  Haftings  fays, 

Godde  Sc  Seyn&e  Cuthbert  be  the  worde  to  daie.  < 

p.  212.  v.  40. 

The  fame  perfon  is  mentioned  more  than 
once ; for  his  name  was  held  in  high  efteem, 
and  reverence.  He  had  been  a monk,  and 
afterwards  Bifhop  of  Lindisfarn,  and  for  his 
jpiety  was  fainted.  Out  of  regard  to  his 
memory,  a large  extent  of  country  was  given 
to  the  church  of  Durham ; which  was  called 
the  patrimony  of  St.  Cuthbert.  King  Eg- 
frid,  while  Cuthbert  was  ftill  living,  gave 
on  his  account  much  land  to  the  church  of 

j '■  % 

York  ; as  we  learn  from  * Simeon  Dunel- 

menfis.  This  faint  was  particularly  honoured 

* 

* De  Ecclef.  Dunelmenfi.  p.  4. 
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in  the  north,  as  being  efteemed  the  patron 
of  thofe  people  againft  the  Scots.  In  pro- 
cefs  of  time  the  veneration  for  him  increafed; 
and  his  name  is  more  than  once  mentioned 
in  thefe  poems.  Hence  in  the  fecond  Bat- 
tle of  Haftings  it  is  faid — 

* Adhelm,  a knyghte,  whofe  holie  deathlefs  fire 
For  ever  bended  to  St.  Cuthberts  fhryne. 

He  is  referred  to  in  other  parts  of  the  poem. 

+ Tapre  as  candles  layde  at  Cuthbert’s  fhryne. 

Again  in  another  place. 

£ O AfRem,  Ton  of  Cuthbert,  holie  fayn&e. 

Again — 

§ Then  praid  St.  Cuthbert,  and  our  holie  dame. 

To  blefie  his  labour,  and  to  heal  the  fame. 

The  reafon  of  this  arofe  from  his  being 
looked  upon  as  a tutelary  faint  by  the  Saxons 
in  general ; and  from  the  particular  affift- 
ance,  which  he  was  fuppofed  to  have  afforded 
to  King  Alfred,  when  he  was  well  nigh  ruined 
by  the  Danes.  The  ftory  is  told  by  Robert 
of  Gloucefter,  who  mentions  Cuthbert’s  ap- 
pearing to  the  king  the.  night  before  the  bat- 
tle of  Affendune,  and  accofling  him  in  the 
following  words. 

[)  Ich  am,  he  feyde,  Cutbert,  to  the  ycham  ywend. 
To  brynge  the  gode  tytynges,  fram  God  ycham 
yfend. 

* P.  256.  v.  391.  f P.  259.  v.  441.  JP.  213.  v.  61. 

§ p.  231.  V.459.  II  p.  264.  1.  23. 
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He  affures  him  of  victory  • and  as  a token, 
that  he  may  depend  upon  his  words,  he  men- 
tions a miracle  by  way  of  confirmation. 
Your  men,  fays  he,  are  gone  to  fifh  in  a bad 
feafon  ; but  they  fhall  catch  fuch  a quantity, 
as  at  any  time  would  be  furprifing,  but  ef- 
pecially  now,  when  the  rivers  are  all  frozen. 

And  the  mor  vor  the  harde  vorfte,  that  the  water  yfrore 
hys 

That  the  more  agen  the  * kunde  of  vyfiynge  yt  ys. 

Of  ferve  yt  wel  agen  God,  and  ylef  me  ys  meflager, 

And  thou  fTal  thy  wylle  abyde,  as  ycham  ytold  her. 

Alfred  upon  this  engaged  in  battle  with  the 
Danes,  and  gained  a compleat  victory.  In 
confequence  of  this  Cuthbert  was  looked 
upon  as  a •f*  guardian  angel ; and  he  feems  to 
have  been  efteemed  a particular  patron  of  the 
Saxon  foldiers. 

The  fame  hiftory  is  told  at  large  by  the 
Abbot  of  Rievall ; by  William  of  Malmf- 
bury,  p.  276  -y  and  Simeon  Dunelmenfis, 
p.  71.  who  wrote  the  life  of  St.  Cuthbert: 
and  from  thefe  it  is  retailed  by  Serenus  Crefiy, 
p.  753,  4.  Affer  Menevenfis,  who  lived  at 
the  time,  mentions,  that  the  battle  was 
fought,  divino  nutu  ; but  fays  nothing  of 
Cuthbert  and  the  vifion.  Nor  does  the  au- 

• *\  e.  the  nature. 

t He  Deus  Septentrionalium  Anglorum  tutelaris  ha- 
bebatur. Bale,  p,  82. 
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rhor  of  the  Saxon  Chronicle  take  notice  of 
it.  However  fuch  a ftory  being  propagated, 
got  the  faint  great  * efteem  : and  it  mull  not 
be  wondered  at,  if  he  was  invoked  at  the 
battle  of  Haftings  5 as  he  was  fuppofed  to 
have  been  particularly  averfe  to  the  Normans. 
Even  after  the  conquefk,  when  William  the 
Conqueror  was  at  Durham,  with  fome  of  his 
principal  friends,  and  they  all  doubted  of 
St.  Cuthbert’s  fandlity ; he  is  faid  to  have 
vindicated  his  honour  in  a wonderful  man- 
ner. John  Brompton,  p.  972.  Alfo  when 
his  church  in  the  fame  place,  through  fome 
tumults  raifed  by  the  Normans,  had  like  to 
have  been  burnt,  it  was  in  a like  extraordi- 
nary manner  preferved.  Simeon  Dunelmenf. 
p.  38.  1.  43.  He  died  about  the  year  687. 

» » • • 

TURGOTTE. 

Oh  Turgotte,  wherfoeer  thie  fpryte  dcthe 
haunte,  &e.  p.  267.  v.  591. 

This  perfon  feems  to  have  been  of  note  in 
his  time  $ and  is  accordingly  fpoken  of  with 
great  refpedt.  He  lived  in  the  reign  of  the 

* In  confequence  of  it,  by  the  liberal  donations  of 
feveral  Saxon  princes,  the  patrimony  of  St.  Cuthbert 
became  very  extenfive,  as  we  may  learn  from  Camden, 
p.  933.  One  inftance  fee  in  Roger  Hoveden,  p.  658. 
being  a gift  of  King  Richard  the  Firft  : alfo  p.  667. 

6 Conqueror, 
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Conqueror,  and  of  his  fon  Rufus ; and  fur* 
vived  to  the  fifteenth  year  of  King  Henry  the 
Firft.  He  was  * Archdeacon  of  Durham, 
anno  1087  5 and  Prior  of  the  monaftery  in 
that  place : and  was  invited  by  Malcolm  the 
Third  to  be  Archbishop  of  St.  Andrew’s  5 
where  he  prefided  eight  years.  Among  other 
things  faid  of  him  by  Bale,  we  have  the 
following  hiftory.  •f  Turgottus  Dunelmenfis 
Monafterij  fecundus  Praefes ; Decanus  et  per 
dhecefim  Primarius,  multarum  rerum  pe- 
ritus vir  erat  : et  in  operationibus  externis 
fobrius,  prudens,  et  modeftiffimus. — Vita, 
fundtus  eft  anno  a noftri  Mefiise  nativitate 
11 15.  His  great  worth  was  particularly 
known  to  Margaret,  the  wife  of  Malcolm 
above  mentioned,  and  the  fifter  of  Edgar 
Atheling  : and  it  was  by  her  advice,  that  the 
king  fent  for  him  to  Scotland.  He  muft 
have  anfwered  the  hopes,  which  had  been 
conceived  of  him  by  that  prince ; as  we  have 
the  following  hiftory  tranfmitted  in  his  fa*- 
vour  by  Heftor  Boethius.  $ Poft  hasc  Wil- 
helmus  Anglorum  Rex  Normannus  vita  func- 
tus eft,  anno  regni  vigefimo,  et  falutis  noftrse 
fupra  millefimum  odtogefimo  fexto,  &c.  Eo~ 

* Simeon  Dunelmenfis,  p.  53,  54.  See  Hift.  Ang . 
Script.  Decem. 

t Bale,  p.  169. 

% P.  260,  1. 
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dem  anno  Malcolmus,  diruto  veteri  Dunel- 
menft  templo,  novi  fundamenta  jecit ; Wil- 
helmo  facrae  illius  fedis  Epifcopo,  et  Turgoto 
Priore ; viro  fandiffimo  eruditiffimoque ; qui 
poft  aliquantum  temporis  fandi  Andreae  fac- 
tus Epifcopus,  vitam  Margarets  et  Malcolmi 
Regis  confcripfit,  vernacula  quidem  lingua, 
&e.  Idem  Turgotus,  ubi  aliquamdiu  maximo 
cum  frudu  munus  fuurn  adminiftraffct,  vita 
defundus,  et  in  Dunelmiam  delatus,  ubi  pri- 
oratus officium  antea  geflerat,  fepultus  efh 
Simeon  * Dunelmenfis  has  given  a much 
larger  account  of  his  life  : and  fays,  that  he 
was  of  a creditable  family  ; and  intimates, 
what  is  very  natural  to  fuppofe,  that  he  was 
no  friend  to  the  Normans.  He  was  in  his 
youth  one  of  the  hoftages,  which  the  Con- 
queror demanded  for  the  fecurity  of  fome  of 
the  weftern  provinces ; on  which  account  he 
had  been  kept  under  a guard  in  the  caftle  at 
Lincoln.  But  he  found  means  to  efcape  -y  and 
got  on  board  a Norwegian  fhip  upon  the 
coafl: ; where  he  for  a time  hid  himfelf.  It 
unfortunately  happened,  that  in  this  very 
Ihip  went  over  perfons,  whom  William  had 
lent  to  treat  with  Olave  King  of  Norway. 
Turgot  was  difcovered  : but  by  his  addrefs 
io  won  upon  the  people  of  the  ffiip,  that 
they  would  not  fuffer  the  Normans  to  do  any 

* Simeon  Dunelmenf.  De  Geftis  Reg.  Aug.  p.206. 
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thing  to  his  prejudice.  When  they  came  to 
land,  he  was  prefented  to  Olave  ; and  be- 
haved with  fo  much  difcretion,  and  was  of 
fo  much  lervice  to  the  people  of  the  country* 
that  after  fome  time  he  was  fent  home  loaded 
with  prefents.  But  encountering  with  a 
ftorm,  he  was  fhipwrecked,  and  loft  all  his 
wealth.  He  upon  this  took  to  the  church, 
about  the  year  1074  : and  was  afterwards  ad- 
mitted as  a monk  by  Aldwin,  who  had  been 
Prior  of  Winchelcomb,  and  was  now  of 
Durham.  This  was  performed  at  Were- 
mouth  : ibi  *Aldwinus  Turgoto  monachicum 
habitum  tradidit.  About  this  time  there 
was  uncommon  reverence  fhewed  to  the  me- 
mory of  St.  Cuthbert ; and  to  his  remains, 
which  had  been  depofited  by  Bifhop  Aldan 
in  the  church  at  Durham.  Neither  Aldwin 
nor  Turgot  were  behind  hand  in  zeal  towards 
this  perfon.  And  Walcherus,  who  was  bi- 
fhop,  about  this  time,  purpofed  to  have 
built  a monaftery  for  the  foie  reception  of 
the  faint’s  body  ; but  was^prevented  by  death, 
being  flain  in  a popular  tumult.  Turgot  hav- 
ing for  eight  years  prelided  at  the  fee  of  St. 
Andrew’s,  grew  at  laft  difquieted,  on  account 
of  fome  things  not  anfwering  to  his  wilhes ; 
and  purpofed  taking  a journey  to  Rome  for 

* Simeon  Dunelm.  Hift,  Ecclef.  Dunelmenf.  L.  3. 

C.  22.  p.  45, 
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the  advice  of  Pope  Pafchalis.  But  he  grew 
too  weak  in  body  for  fuch  an  expedition  : 
and  having  requeued  to  retire  to  Durham,  he 
fet  out  accordingly  ; and  flopped  firft  at 
Weremouth.  Towards  this  place  he  bore  a 
great  affedtion  : as  it  was  here  that  he  firft 
received  the  monk’s  habit  at  the  hands  of  his 
beloved  mafter  Aldwin.  Here  he  performed 
mafs,  and  then  proceeded  to  Durham.  His 
illnefs  feems  to  have  been  a flow  fever,  which 
held  him  for  two  months,  when  he  died.  In- 
tra manus  Fratrum  fuorum  animam  exhala- 
vit, &c. — impetrato  munere  a Deo,  quod  fe~ 
dulo  rogaverat,  ut  apud  facrum  Cuthberti 
corpus  animam  redderet. — Obijt  autem  anno 
ab  incarnatione  Dominica  M.  C.  xv.  Simeon 
Dunelm.  p.  53.  alfo  206,  7,  8. 

The  following  works  are  attributed  to  him 
by  Hedlor  Boethius,  and  by  Bale. 

The  Hiftory  of  the  Kings  of  Scotland. 

The  Chronicles  of  Durham. 

The  Annals  of  his  own  time. 

The  Life  of  King  Malcolm  the  Third. 

The  Life  of  Margaret  his  Queen* 

They  mention  other  writings,  which  are 
not  fpecified.  The  Hiftory  of  his  own  time, 
according  to  the  very  learned  Mr.  Selden,  is 
fufpedted  to  be  the  fame,  which  goes  under 
the  name  of  Simeon  of  Durham  ; who  is 
fuppofed  to  have  ynjuftly  taken  the  honour 

of 
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of  it  to  himfelf,  and  put  it  off  for  his  own. 
Leland  mentions,  that  Turgot  was  buried 
with  Aldwin,  and  Walcher,  and  that  the 
tomb  remained  in  his  time.  * Sepulchra  Epif- 
coporum  Dunelmenfium  in  Capitulo, — Tur- 
gotus  Epifcopus,  Aldunus,  et  Walkerus  in 
uno  tumulo, 

BATTLE  OF  HASTINGS, 

I am  perfuaded,  that  the  original  poem  of 
the  Battle  of  Hafcings,  was  by  the  hand  of 
the  perfon,  concerning  whom  I have  been 
treating.  How  far  it  may  have  been  altered 
by  Rowley,  is  uncertain.  A great  change  may 

by  him  : and  other  alter- 
ations may  have  been  made  afterwards  by  the 
perfon,  through  whofe  hands  we  more  im- 
mediately receive  it.  Yet  after  all,  there 
are  ftrong  marks  of  originality ; numberlefs 
curious  allufions  ; with  references  to  paft 
hiftories ; which  are  many  times  irretrievable. 
That  Rowley  had  fuch  a competition  before 
him,  from  whence  he  copied  the  principal 
parts  of  the  poem,  feems  I think  to  be  inti- 
mated in  that  invocation  toTurgott,  wherein 
he  acknowledges,  that  at  times  he  had  been 
greatly  indebted  to  him. 

* Xtin,  v,  8.  p.  7. 

Oh 


have  been  wrought 
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Oh  Turgotte,*— — 

Whereer  thou  art,  come  & my  mynde  enleme 

Wyth  fuch  greete  thoughtes,  as  dyd  with  thee  abyde. 

Thou  Tonne,  of  whom  I ofte  have  caught  a beeme. 

p.  267.  v.  591. 

In  thefe  verfes  he  plainly  acknowledges  his 
obligations  to  Turgott ; though  he  does  not 
precifely  tell  us,  how  deeply  he  may  have 
been  indebted ; nor  wherein  the  obligation 
principally  lay.  He  however  owns,  that  he 
had  been  often  obliged.  Indeed  he  was  in 
every  refpect  fo  far  removed  from  the  perfon, 
to  whom  he  addreffes  himfelf ; and  was 
otherwife  fo  totally  unconnected  with  him ; 
that  all  invocation  had  been  idle  ; and  in  a 
manner  impoffible ; had  not  the  other  led  the 
way  i and  treated  of  the  fame  fubjedt. 

There  are  other  reafons,  which  lead  me  to 
think,  that  among  the  Mil.  of  Rowley,  there 
were  writings  of  T urgott ; or  at  leaf!  copies 
from  fome  of  his  compofitions  : and  more- 
over, that  they  were  fubfcribed  Turgottus 
Dunelmenjis.  Otherwife  I cannot  conceive, 
what  could  have  induced  Chatterton,  who 
was  of  Briftol,  to  choofe  this  title  for  his 
own  lignature  j and  uniformly  to  fubfcribe 
himfelf  Dunelmenfis  Briftolienfis.  This  is 
the  title  fubjoined  to  many  of  the  compo- 
fitions fent  abroad  by  him,  elpecially  to  thofe, 
which  he  thought  proper  to  mark  as  his  own. 
Hence  I am  perfuaded,  that  among  the  writ- 

ings 
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ings  in  Rowley's  poflefiion,  and  afterwards 
depofited  in  Redcliff  Tower,  there  were 
tranfcripts  from  the  compofitions  of  Tur- 
gottus  Dunelrnenfis ; and  from  hence  Chat- 
terton  afiumed  his  title.  There  were  parti- 
cularly fome,  which  related  to  the  Battle  of 
HafHngs.  In  the  Memoires  of  Sir  William 
Canynge  by  * Rowley,  which,  I think,  may 
be  proved  to  be  a genuine  work,  this  is 
plainly  intimated.  In  confequence  of  which 
we  find,  that  the  account  of  this  battle  is 
very  particular,  and  abounds  with  references 
to  ancient  and  ab fir ufe  hiftory.  Some  of  thefe 
may  be  explained  and  authenticated  : others 
are  too  remote  and  obfcure  to  admit  of  anv 

J 

explanation  : yet  there  is  no  reafon  to  ima- 
gine, but  that  they  are  well  founded.  Upon 
the  morning  of  the  engagement,  a juft  de- 
fcription  is  given  of  the  over  fecurity  of  the 
Englifh ; who  had  been  waflailing  in  drink  : 
and  were  for  the  moft  part  intoxicated  : and 
on  the  other  hand  of  the  decency,  which  pre- 
vailed in  the  oppofite  army;  and  of  the  reli- 
gious concern,  which  appeared  in  their  lead- 
er, the  Duke  of  Normandy.  The  matin- 
bell  and  mafs-fong  are  very  properly  remem- 
bered. The  author  takes  notice  of  the  brown- 
‘ bills,  in  which  the  Englifh  particularly  con- 


* See  Tradts  publifhed  under  the  name  of  Thomas 
Chatterton. 
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fided,  and  of  the  bows  of  the  Normans  ; 
which  then  feem  to  have  been  firft  known  in 
thefe  parts  : and  by  which  the  advantage  was 
at  laft  gained*  They  were  foon  adopted  by 
the  Englifh,  who  in  a fhort  time  excelled 
their  mafters  in  the  ufe  of  the  long  bow  : and 
by  means  of  it  obtained  many  important  vic- 
tories. The  author  very  properly  makes  the 
Kentifti  men  take  the  lead  in  the  commence- 
ment of  the  engagement,  for  the  van  was 
always  the  poft  affigned  to  them  in  all  bat- 
tles : a piece  of  hiftory  not  very  obvious, 
yet  founded  in  * truth. 

The  Kentyfh  men  inne  fronte  for  flrengt  renowned. 

p.  243.  v.  112. 

* • N . 

The  name  of  Saint  Cuthbert  being  fo  of- 
ten repeated,  agrees  well  with  the  times ; and 
with  the  hiftory  of  the  perfon,  from  whom  I 
fuppofe  the  poem  to  be  borrowed.  There 
appears  a like  fitnefs  and  propriety  in  other 
articles : fuch  as  the  Duke  of  Normandy, 
when  he  advanced,  linging  the  famous  fong 

of  Rowland, 

% \ _ ■* 

This  Willyam  faw,  and  foundynge  Rowland’s  fonge. 
He  bent  his  yron  interwoven  bowe.  p.  249.  v.  241, 

All  this  is  confonant  to  true  hiftory ; and  is 

mentioned  by  Matthew  Paris.  fTum  Ro» 

• * - • . 

* Johannes  Salilburiepfis  in  Polychratico.  Rapin. 
V.  1.  p.  141. 

4 Matthew  Paris,  p.  2» 

landi 
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landi  carmine  inchoato,  ut  animos  militum 
accenderet,  praelium  cornmifit.  When  Ha- 
rold kills  a perfon  of  great  ftature,  and  he 
tumbles  dead  at  his  feet.;  his  fall  is  compared 
to  that  of  an  high  building. 

So  fell  the  myghtie  tower  of  Standrip,  whenne 

It  felte  the  furie  of  the  Danilh  menne.  p.  213.  v.  59. 

We  know,  that  in. the  north  there  were  num- 
berlefs  caftles  built,  to  prevent  the  incur- 
fions  of  the  Scots  and  Pidts.  Many  of  thefe 
were  taken  and  ruined  by  the  Danes  ; by 
wrhom  the  provinces  in  the  north  were  very 
early  infefted.  And  though  we  have  no  ac- 
count of  this  particular  fad:,  nor  was  it  in- 
deed of  fufficient  confequence  to  be  inferred 
in  hiftory  ; yet  the  town  of*  Standrip  exifls  ; 
and  is  lituated  not  far  from  Raby  Caflle,  in 
the  county  of  Durham.  Here  we  may  rea- 
fonably  fuppofe,  that  the  above  mentioned 
tower  flood  ; till  it  was  undermined  and 
ruined  : the  overthrow  of  which  might  well 
be  recorded  by  the  people  of  thofe  parts.  It 
was  a natural  circumflance  for  a poet  to  al- 
lude to,  who  lived  in  the  neighbourhood,  and 
to  whofe  church  the  manor  belonged.  Of 
this  place  we  have  an  account  in  Lambard, 
taken  partly  from  the  Chronicon  Lindisfar- 
nenfe,  together  with  his  own  comment. — • 

* It  is  now  called  Stand rop  : and  was  once  a market- 
town.  See  Camden,  p.  939. 

After 


/ 


* After  that  Aldanus , and  his  wandringe  mate? 
had  repofed  the  reliques  of  their  great  patron y 
St.  Cuthbert,  and  builded  fo  mew  hat  at  Dur-  , 
ham  ; then  begged  they  hardy  not  for  cartels  of 
chefe9  as  other  poore  men  doe  ; but  for  large  cor- 
ners oj  good  countries , as  al  their  profefjion  nfed  : 
and  obteyned  of  King  Canute  ( whom  they  per- 
fuaded  to  go  five  myles  of  his  way  barefooted  to- 
fee  St.  Cuthbert)  the  manor  of  Standrop,  with 
all  the  apendances  t heart  a. — 'This  Standrop  is 
a market  town,  and  had  a Col/edge  valued  at 
1.26  poundes  by  year . L eland  fpeaks  to  the 
fame  purpofe.  'f  Canutus  Rex  dedit  St. 
Cuthberto  Stanthorpe  et  Raby  cum  alijs  ter- 
ris. We  find  the  fame  mentioned  by  Simeon, 
of  Durham  : Manfionem  Standrope  cum  om- 
nibus fuis  appendices  libere  in  perpetuum, 
poffidendum  (dedit  Rex  J Canutus.) 

From  thefe  particular  and  pointed  references 
I am  led  to  think,  that  the  poems  concern- 
ing the  Battle  of  Haftings  originated  in  the 
north.  They  were  new  modelled  by  Row- 
ley  ; and>  he  may  for  the  honour  of  his  coun- 
try have  introduced  the  Briftowans,  whom 
he  oppofes  for  bravery  to  the  Renters  : and 
he  may  poflibly  have  inferred  thofe  lines  about 
the  Hygra  and  Severn,  with  other  little  hif- 

* Lambard,  p.  324. 

4 Itin.  vol.  viii.  pars.  2.  p.  10. 

% De  Ecclef.  Dimelmenfi.  p.  33. 
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tories,  which  correfpond  well  with  his  fitua- 
tion.  But  ftill  I think  it  is  plain,  that  he  had 
an  original  poem  from  whence  he  copied  : 
and  he  points  out  the  poet  by  acknowledging 
his  obligations. 

* Oh  Turgotte,  wherefoeer  thie  fpryte  dothe  haunte. 
Whither  Wyth  thie  lov’d  Adhelme  by  thie  fyde. 
Where  thou  mayfte  heare  the  fwotie  nyghte  larke 
chaunte, 

Orre  wyth  feme  mokynge  brooklette  fwetelie  glide. 
* * * * * * 

Whereer  thou  art,  come  and  my  mynde  enleme, 
Wyth  fuch  greete  thoughtes  as  dyd  wyth  thee  a- 
byde, 

Thou  fonne,  of  whom  I ofte  have  caught  a beeme. 
Send  me  agayn  a drybblette  of  thie  lyghte. 

That  I the  deeds  of  Englylhmenne  maie  wryte. 

From  thefe  authorities,  as  well  as  from 
fome  particulars  in  the  language  of  the  poem  $ 
I am  led  to  think,  that  it  was  of  Saxon  ori- 
ginal. And  I am  of  the  fame  opinion  about 
the  plays  of  Godwin  and  fElla.  Great  changes 
may  have  been  fmee  brought  about  in  refpeCt 
to  the  diction  ; and  a new  colouring  in  man}/ 
places  have  been  added  : yet  there  ftill  re- 
main ftrong  marks  of  their  great  antiquity. 
In  (hort,  I am  perfuaded,  that  Rowley  made 
a large  collection  of  obfolete  writings,  both 
in  profe  and  verfe ; which  he  committed  to 
that  repofitory,  from  whence  thefe  poems 
were  taken.  They  feem  to  have  been  of  difh. 

* P.  267.  v.  591. 
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ferent  ages,  as  well  as  of  different  parts  of 
the  kingdom  ; from  the  Conqueft  down- 
ward to  his  own  time.  And  if  we  may  judge 
from  thole,  which  remain,  they  muff  have 
been  a moft  valuable  collection  : all  which 
were  once  in  the  hands  of  Chatterton.  He 
would  have  faithfully  produced  them  to  the 
world.  But  his  veracity  being  queftioned, 
and  his  pride  repeatedly  hurt,  it  produced  in 
him  an  unconquerable  refentment : and  there 
is  reafon  to  think,,  that  he  configned  the 
greater  part  of  them  to  the  flames.  Thus 
have  we  by  fome  very  jufliflable,  but  unfor- 
tunate, fcruples  been  deprived  of  an  inefli- 
mable  treafure. 

’ \ 

MATRAVAL  and  POWYS  LAND; 
alfo  HOWEL  AP  JEVAH. 

Mention  is  made  of  a perfon  of  confe- 
rence from  Wales,  who  fought  on  the  fide 
of  Harold  in  the  battle  of  Haftings. 

Howcl  ap  Jevah  came  from  Matraval.  p.  218.  v.  18 1 . 

9 

He  is  in  another  place  Ailed  the  ?ioble  Flower 
of  Powys-land,  p.  23 1 . v.  453.  and  he  brought 
with  him  a friend,  named  Merwyn  ap  Teudor. 
It  is  to  be  obferved,  that  Matraval  was  once 
a place  of  confequence,  being  the  chief  feat 
of  the  princes  of  Powys : and  the  country 
' - - " about 
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about  it,  which  was  upon  the  Severn  in 
Montgomeryfhire,  was  (tiled  Powys -Land. 
It  is  mentioned  by  Giraldus  Cambrenfis, 
p.  875  : and  called  Powifia.  It  is  alfo  taken 
notice  of  by  Camden,  when  he  is  fpeaking 
of  the  place  above  mentioned,  Matraval, 
near  Lhan  Villin.  This  Mat  hr  aval  (fo  he 
exp  relies  it)  lies  five  miles  to  the  weft  of  the  Se- 
vern : and  f which  in  forne  degree  after  ts  the  an- 
tiquity Oj  it ) though  it  he  now  but  a bare  name , 
was  once  the  royal  feat  of  the  princes  of  Powys  : 
and  is  aljo  noted  in  authors , who  tell  us , after 
theft  princes  left  it , Robert  Vipont  an  Englijh- 
man  built  a caftle  there.— -The  princes  of  Powys., 
defc ended  from  the  third  fon  of  Roderick  the 
Great , poftefted  this  country , with  Jome  others , 
till  the  time  of  Edward  the  Second . p.  781. 
and  783.  Pow.el  fpeaks  to  the  fame  purpofe, 
when  he  treats  of  Matraval  or  Powys  : the 
fum  of  which  is  contained  in  a treat ife,  bor- 
rowed from  Mr.  Humfrey  Lhoyd.  The  fe- 
cond  kingdom  was  Mat  hr  aval. — To  this  be- 
longed the  countrie  of  Powys  ; and  the  land  be- 
twixt  Wy  and  Seaverne  : which  part  had  upon 
the  ftouth  and  weft  South  Wales . — -This  part 
called  Powys  was  divided  again  into  Powys 
Vadoc  and  Powys  Wenwynwyn.  p.  n. 

The  name  of  Howel  ap  Jevah  feems  to 
have  been  fometimes  expreffed  ap  Jevaf,  and 
ap  Jorveth.  It  occurs  in  Giraldus ; but  is  by 

Q.  3 him 
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Bim  appropriated  to  a perfon,  who  lived  in 
the  time  of  King  Henry  the  Second. — Hce- 
lus,  Filius  Jorveth  de  urbe  Legionum,  p.  876. 

The  name  is  however  to  be  found  in  earlier 
times  : for  when  the  Great  Howel  Dha, 
JLord  of  Powys,  and  King  of  all  Wales, 
died,  he  was  fucceede.d  in  part  of  his  domi- 
nions by  his  relation  Jevaf.  After  the  death 
of  Howel  Dha , his  formes  did  divide  South  Wales 
and  Powys  between  them  : and  Jevaf  and  Jago, 
the  fecond  and  third  fonnes  of  Edval  Voely  ruled 
North  Wales . — In  thofe  daies  Jago  and  Jevaf 
by  force  and  frength  rided  all  Wale j as  they 
thought  good . Powell’s  Hift.  of  Wales, 

p.  59,  60.  The  fon  of  this  Jevaf  was  named 
Howel  ap  Jevaf ; and  reigned  after  him  about 
the  year  980.  Of  the  fame  family  was  the 
Howel  ap  Jevah,  Lord  of  Powys  Land , men- 
tioned in  the  poem  : as  is  apparent  from 
that  circumftance,  from  his  being  a lord  of 
the  fame  diftridt. 

It  may  be  afked,  how  it  could  pofiibly 
come  to  pafs,  that  a prince  of  this  country, 
with  his  companions,  £hould  be  found  in 
Harold's  army,  fighting  for  the  Saxons,  a- 
gainft  whom  they  had  a national  antipathy. 
We  are  told  indeed,  that  Howel  had  killed 
a man  ; and  had  therefore  retired.  But  this 
would  not  necefiarily  make  him  engage  in 
fight ; nor  be  fo  zealous  in  the  Saxon  caufe. 

We 


t 


We  find,  that  lie  was  fummoned  by  Harold  ,; 
that  he  came  at  his  call ; and  was  captain  of 


Howel  ap  Jevah  came  from  Matraval, 

Where  he  by  chance  bad  killed  a noble’s  fon : 
And  now  was  come  to  fight  at  Harrold’s  call. 
And  now  in  battle  he  much  good  han  done. 
Unto  King  Harold  he  foughte  mickle  near. 

For  he  was  yeoman  of  the  bodie  guard 
And  with  a targyt,  and  a fighting  fpear, 

He  of  his  hoddie  han  kepte  watch  and  ward. 


This  connexion  may  feem  unnatural ; but 
the  reafon  of  it  was  this.  From  the  death 
of  Howel  Dha  there  had  been  continual  ani- 
mofities  between  the  people  of  North  and 
South  Wales  ; and  many  cruel  battles  had 
been  fought.  At  laid  Griffyth  ap  Lewelyn, 
in  the  time  of  Edward  the  Confeflor,  got 
poffeffion  of  the  whole  kingdom  : and,  be- 
ing elated  with  his  good  fortune,  he  made 
many  inroads  into  Herefordshire,  and  the 
neighbouring  * counties.  Upon  this  the 
King  of  England  fent  Harold  the  fon  of 
CJoodwin,  who  with  a fleet  of  Ships  failed 
from  Briftol ; and  coafted  the  weftern  part 
of  •f*  W ales.  And,  being  joined  by  his  bro- 
ther Toftie  with  a force  by  land,  he  worded 

* Powel’s  Hift.  of  Wales,  p.  93,  4.  See  Matthew 
{of  Weftminfter,  p.  427.  Simeon  Dunelmeafis,  p.185. 
Florence  of  Worceftcr,  p.  632. 

f Powel,  P*  ISO- 
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p.  218.  v.  1 81 
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the  Welch  in  feveral  encounters,  and  difr 
trefTed  them  greatly.  * Some  time  after  he  got 
together  a large  power,  and  entered  into 
South  Wales  : where  he  fo  alarmed  the  na- 
tives, that  they  fent  him  the  head  of  their - 
King  Griffyth,  and  fwore  fealty  both  to  King 
Edward,  and  to  him.  -f*  Cui  Edwardo  et 
Heraldo  Comiti  fidelitatem  illi  juraverunt ; 
et  ad  imperium  illorum  mari  terraque  fe  fore 
paratos.  We  therefore  need  not  wonder  at 
finding  a nobleman  of  Wales  attending  upon 
a Saxon  King  : Howel  ap  Jevah,  mentioned 
in  the  poem,  muft  have  been  a defcendant  of 
Howel  Dha,  by  being  a Lord  of  Powys- 
Land ; and  alfo  from  his  name  ; by  which  a 
former  king  of  that  family  had  been  called. 
The  £ perfons  fubftituted  by  Harold  as  go- 
vernors m North  Wales,  after  the  death  of 
Griffyth,  were  defendants  of  Howel  Dha ; 
fo  that  Howel  ap  Jevah  muft  have  been  their 
relation,  and  in  the  fame  imereft.  And  what 
that  intereft  was  may  be  feen  in  ||  Giraldus 
Cambrenfis, where  thefe  perfons  are  fpoken  of. 
Hi  non  Principes,  fed  Domini,  in  fua  quifque 

* Powel.  p.  103. 

f Simeon  Dunelmenf.  de  Geftis,  &c.  p.  192. 

J Meredyth  the  fon  of  Owen,  by  fome  faid  to  have 
been  the  fon  of  Howel  Dha,  fucceeded  to  the  government 
in  South  Wales  ; and  Blethyn  and  Rywallon,  the  fons 
of  Conwyn  in  North,  all  three  in  alliance  with  Harold, 
and  appointed  by  him.  See  Powel’s  Hifb  p.  IC2. 

|j  Girald.  Cambrenfis,  p.  877.  notes. 

regione. 
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regione,  didti  : flint  et  Regum  Anglis.  ad- 
verfus  Cambriae  Principes  fere  Temper  fecuti 
funt  partes.  If  they  would  join  with  the  Sax- 
ons againft  their  own  country  ; we  may  ima- 
gine, that  they  wo  Id  not  fcruple  to  engage 
againft  foreigners.  Hence  it  is,  that  we  fmd 
two  Welch  chiefs  in  the  army  of  Harold. 

OSWALD. 

The  poet  fpeaking  of  Kenewalcha,  the 
Lady  of  Adhelm,  a noble  Saxon,  dwells 
long  upon  her  beauty,  and  accomplifhments  : 
and  defcribes  her  perfon  and  appearance  in 
fome  very  fine  lines. 

Majeftic,  as  the  grove  of  okes,  that  ftoode 

Before  the  abbie,  buylt  by  Ofwald  King. 

Second  Batt.  Haftings,  p.  259.  v.  431. 

The  perfon  of  whofe  abby  the  poet  makes 
mention,  is  the  fame,  who  for  his  piety  was 
ftiled  St.  Ofwald ; and  who  built  the  monas- 
tery of  Lindisfarne.  He  fucceeded  Ofric  in 
the  kingdoms  of  Deira  and  Bernicia,  which 
were  united  under  * him.  They  compre- 
hended what  was  afterwards  called  the  king- 
dom of  Northumberland  : which  confifted 
of  all  the  provinces  north  of  the  Humber. 

* Chron.  John  Bromton,  p.  785.  Gervaf.  Durober- 
nenfis,  p.  1635.  Henry  Huntingdon.  L.  3..  p.  330,  j. 
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He  was  a zealous  propagator  of  Christianity 
in  thefe  counties  ; where  it  had  been  in  a 
manner  extinguished.  This  was  effected  by 
the  help  of  Aidan,  a monk  of  Scotland  ; 
whom  he  had  invited  to  his  affiftance  : and 
by  this  man  and  his  affoc iates  the  golpel  was 
preached  again.  In  confequence  of  this  in  a 
little  time  the  king  is  faid  to  have  reStored 
Christianity  throughout  his  kingdom  : and 
accordingly  muft  have  built  many  places  of 
worShip.  Among  others  was  that  above 
mentioned,  which  confifted  of  a monastery 
and  church  in  the  ifland  Lindisfarne,  of  which 
Aidan  was  made  * bifhop  about  the  year  685. 
Concerning  the  fate  of  this  place,  we  have 
the  following  account  in  Lambarde.  Af- 
ter having  mentioned  the  building  and  esta- 
blishing of  the  church  under  Aidan,  he  tells 
us,  that  it  was  in  a ftate  of  improvement  to 
the  time  of  Bede  : but — within  fifty  yeares 
after  the  Danes  landed  in  this  ile ; [polled  and 
pulled  downe  the  churche , and  put  to  the  fiworde 
man , woman,  and  childe.  Notwit hfiandinge  the 
By/hops  Sea  remayned , and  after  a while  fuche 
monkes  as  efcaped , affembled  to  the  place  a gain  e. 

* Concerning  thefe  hiftories,  fee  Bede,  Hilt.  Ecclef. 
L.  3.  c.  v.  p.170.  Malmfbury  de  Pontif.  L.  3.  p.  275. 
Henry  of  Huntingd.  L.  3.  p.  330.  Serenus  Crefiy, 
L.  15.  p.  349.  Matth.  Weftminft.  p.  115.  See  efpe- 
cially  Simeon  Dunelmenfig  : de  Dunelmenfi  Ecclef. 
i j 2j  2*  - 
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But  er  they  had  rcfied  other  fifty  yeares y they 
hearde  that  Inguar , Hubba , Haljdeney  a?2d  fun- 
dry  other  Capitaines  of  the  Danes , with  an  in- 
finite nomber  oj  fouldiours , weare  landed  in  the 
realms.  Hereupon  EardulJ  then  Byjhop  toke  up 
the  bodies  of  Aidane,  Cuthbert , and  the  reliques 
of  fun  dry  other  religious  and  noblemen , and  wan- 
dered about  a new  habitation  in  fuche  wife  as  in 
Durham  js  before  declared . (fee  p.  84.)  If  has 
the  Holy  Iley  which  was  the  mother  of  all  the  re- 
ligioufe  places  in  that  part  oj  the  realmey  be- 
came a handmayde  to  Durham y which  was  no- 
thing but  a rude  grove . For  after  the  Sea  fet- 
tled at  Durham y it  was  made  a cell  of  that  riche 
monafterye  , beinge  itfelfe  in  yearly  valew  not  above 
49  poundesy  p.  145. 

Though  the  monaftery  of  Lindisfarne  is 
the  only  one  fpecified  to  have  been  built  by 
Ofwald  : yet,  as  he  invited  monks  from  all 
parts  of  Britain  ; and  they  came  in  great 
numbers  upon  hjs  invitation  ; he  muft  ne- 
cefiarily  have  provided  religious  houfes  for 
their  reception.,  And  as  all  places  of  this 
nature  upon  his  coming  to  his  kingdom  were 
in  an  abfolute  ftate  of  * ruin ; it  is  natural 

f ; ' * * 

to  fuppofe,  that  many  pf  them  were  rebuilt 
by  him.  In  the  beginning  of  his  reign  he 

* Concerning  monafteries  in  thefe  parts,  fee  Harps- 
neld — Septimum  Saeculum.  De  Caejiobijs  Northumbrian 

r“P’  105>  6>  7>  8,  9. 
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gained  a great  victory  over  Cadwalla  and 
Penda,  at  a place  called  afterwards  Heaven - 
field,  near  Haguftadefham  in  Northumber- 
land. It  is  fajd  to  have  been  obtained  by  a 
miracle  : and  the  field  was  denominated 

Heavenfield  from  the  event.  Bede  takes  no- 
tice of  it ; and  fays,  that  in  after  times  the 
brethren  of  the  church  at  * Haguftadefham 
or  Hexam,  by  which  I underftand  the  monks 
of  the  place,  had  a cuftom  of  going  yearly  to 
Heaven-field,  and  praying  for  the  foul  of 
Ofwald.  From  hence  we  find  that  there  was 
a church  eredied  in  this  place  : and  Richard 
Prior  of  Hexam  tells  us,  that  it  was  dedicated 
to  St.  Andrew ; and  built  forty  years  after 
that  of  Lindisfarne.  c.  i.  p.  290.  There 
xvas  alfo  a mcnaftery,  according  to  Lam  barde, 
which  was  dedicated  to  Saint  Peter ; and  he 
farther  adds,  that  Hexam  was  once  a bifhop’s 
fee.  p.  143. 

I have  dwelt  upon  thefe  circumftances  at 
large : becaufe,  though  Ofwald  did  found  a 
monaftery  at  Lindisfarne,  the  fame  as  Holy 
Iiland,  yet  as  it  was  a place  of  fmall  extent, 
and  furrounded  by  the  fea,  I cannot  well 
fuppofe,  that  the  ftately  oaks,  mentioned  by 
the  poet,  grew  there.  I imagine,  that  lome 
other  monaftery  is  alluded  to  : and  poffibly 
that  of  Hexam.  If  the  trees  fpoken  of  were 

* L.  3.  C.  2o  p.  163,4. 
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natives  of  this  Spot,  we  may  conclude,  that 
they  were  demolished  by  the  Danes  in  the 
general  dev citation,  which  they  brought  upon 
the  northern  provinces.  Among  other  places, 
Lindisfarne,  Weremouth,  Babbenburgh,  and 
Hexam,  are  known  to  have  repeatedly  fuf- 
fered. 

If  the  words  of  the  poet  inftead  of  an 
abbie , built  by  Ofwald King,  had  been,  an  ab - 
hie,  built  to  Ofwald  King , the  circumftances 
might  have  been  more  eafily  illustrated  by 
hiftory.  For  there  were  many  monasteries 
and  churches  eredled  to  his  memory,  and  de- 
nominated from  him.  Such  a one  was  Situa- 
ted in  GloucefterShire,  -and  we  have  rthis 
Short  account  given  of  it  by  Leland»  The 
priory  of  Saint  Ofwald  food  north  north  wefi 
from  Gloucefer  abbey  upon  the  Severne  ripe . 
Etheldredus , Earl  of  Marches,  and  Ethelfeda, 
his  noble  wife,  daughter  to  Edward  the  Firf9 
before  the  Conquefi , founded  originally  this  houfe ; 
infituting  Prebendaries  in  it : and  thither  tranf 
lated  from  Bardney  the  body  of  St,  Ofwald , 
King  of  Northumberland . Itin.  vol.  iv.  part  2. 
p.  78.  The  like  is  to  be  found  in  the  Chro- 
nicle of  John  * Bromton.  But  as  moft  of 

the 

* Hoe  anno  (906)  Dux  Merciarum,  Ethelredus, 
h uxor  fua  Elfleda,  offa  Sandti  Ofwaldi  Regis,  et 
Martyris,  ex  Bardenay  monafterio  Lindefeyae,  ufque 
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the  references  in  the  Battle  of  Haftings  feent 
to  be  taken  from  the  north,  I fhould  imagine* 
that  if  the  abby  were  built  to  King  Ofwald, 
it  was  that  at  Nofthill  upon  the  Went,  in  the 
Weft  Riding  of  Yorkfhire.  It  may  poffibly 
have  been  originally  built  by  him  ; for  it 
was  of  great  antiquity;  and  I believe,  that 
the  name  of  the  firft  founder  does  not  any 
where  * occur.  Thus  much  we  know,  that 
it  was  repaired  by  King  Henry  the  Second ; 
and  denominated  from  the  above  Kinp-  of 

o 

* Northumberland.  In  the  grant  of  King 
Henry  it  is  fpoken  of  under  the  title  of  -f  Pri- 
oratus Sl\  Ofwaldi  de  Noftel  — juxta  Caf- 
tellum  Pontefradli  — cum  Ecclefia  Stl.  Of- 
waldi in  Agro  Eboracenfi — &c.  It  is  men- 
tioned in  the  fame  manner  again — Ecclefiam 
Beati  Ofwaldi  Regis  et  Martyris  in  loco,  qui 
dicitur  Noftla,  &c.  And  among  the  dona- 
tions fpecified,  we  find  this  particular  one~ 
et  totum  nemus,  quod  circa  eandem  Eccle- 
fiam eft.  •f  Ex  Charta  Donationis  Henrici 
Canonicis  Sandti  Ofwaldi.  A fecond  dona- 
tion is  fpecified,  where  another  wrood,  or  part 
of  the  fame,  is  given  by  Aulinus  de  Dacio. — 
Canonicis  Sl\  Ofwaldi  — nemus  et  terram, 

ad  urbem  Glovernise  tranftulerunt  : ubi  in  ejufdem 
San&i  honorem  monafterium  condiderunt.  Chron, 
Johan.  Bromton.  p.  833.  1.  39^ 

* See  Camden,  Britan,  vol.  ii.  p.  851. 
t Dugdale’s  Monad.  vol.  ii.  p.  34.  a. 

ficut 
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ficut  jacet  ex  occidentali  parte  Ecclefiae  et 
Stagni  S£i.  Ofvvaldi.  Again — ■ * totum  ne- 
mus, quod  circa  eam  Ecclefiam  eft,  et  quod 
dicitur  Nemus  St } •f*  Oswaldi. 

This  pious  prince,  after  a reign  of  nine 
years,  was,  anno  642,  flain  in  battle  by  Penda, 
King  of  Mercia,  at  Marsfield  near  Ofweftre 
in  Shropfhire.  See  Bede.  L.  3.  p.  185.  alfo 
Chron.  Saxon,  p.  31.  Lambard.  Hiftor.  Did, 
p.  254.  262. 

* Dugdale’s  Monaft.  vol.  il.  p.  36.  a. 

f It  is  to  be  obferved,  that  the  monafteries  of  which  1 
have  made  mention,  are  ftiled  priories  : whereas  the  con- 
vent fpoken  of  by  the  poet  was  an  abby.  But  this  does 
not  amount  to  much.  For  many  monafteries  mentioned 
as  abbies  in  one  age,  are  in  another  ftiled  priories  : and 
the  Principal,  or  Abbot,  is  afterward  fpoken  of  as  the 
Prior.  Prior  pro  Abbate  crebro  occurrit  in  regula  S. 
Benedidli.  Du  Cange.  The  Prior  of  Bath  is  called  an 
Abbot.  Chron.  Sax.  p.192.  1.  13.  Prior  of  Ely  called 
Abbot,  ibid.  p.  118.  1.  9.  Aldwin  is  ftiled  Prior  of 
Winchelcomb,  which  was  an  abby.  Simeon  Dunel- 
menf.  L.  3.  c.  20.  p.  43.  Ofney  Priory,  founded  by 
Robert  D’Oiley,  by  the  advice  of  his  wife  Edith,  for 
Black  Canons,  is  called  an  abby.  Dugdale  Monaft.  vol.  ii, 
p.  136.  See  alfo  the  account  of  the  Abbot  and  Priory  of 
Notlely,  and  of  Cherwode.  ibid.  p.  340.  b.  Eia  Nobilis 
Comitifta  de  Sarum  made  Abbefs  of  the  Priory  of  Lacock 
anno  1326.  Dugdale  Monaft.  vol.  ii.  p.  341« 
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HIBERNIES  WOOD, 

Majeftic  as  Hibernies  Holie  Wood, 

Where  faindtes  and  foules  departed  mafies 
fyngc.  p.  259.  v.  433. 

We  have  here  another  reference  to  an  an- 
cient grove : the  fcite  of  which,  I believe, 
may  be  more  eafily  determined  than  the  for- 
mer* I once  imagined,  that  it  might  have 
been  in  the  province  of  Kildare  : as  this 
feems  of  old  to  have  been  the  refidence  of 
fome  of  the  Druids : and  there  was  probably 
in  the  times  of  paganifm  a temple,  in  which 
the  priefts  preferved  a perpetual  fire.  For 
when  a monaftery  was  eredled  upon  its  ruins, 
the  fame  rite  was  maintained  : and  the  nuns 
of  St.  Bridget  took  it  by  turns,  day  and 
night,  to  attend,  that  this  fire  might  never 
be  * extinguifhed.  Befides  as  Dare  and 
Darch  are  faid  in  the  Irifh  language  to  fignify 
an  -f*  oak,  I imagined,  that  the  name  of  Kil- 
dare might  have  a reference  to  that  objedt. 
But  notwithflanding  thefe  appearances,  I am 
perfuaded,  that  the  place  alluded  to  was  in 
a different  part  of  the  country ; and  more 

* Giraldus  Cambrenfis,  p.  729. 

f Dearc-abhal,  an  oak-apple,  fee  the  Irifh  Didtion. 
of  Obrien.  An  Oak,  Darach,  Darag.  Galic  Di&ion. 
of  the  Revd.  Mr.  Shaw. 

c eafily 
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cafily  to  be  afcertained.  The  facred  wood  of 
Hibernia,  was  undoubtedly  that  at  Dear- 
march  ; where  St.  Colomb  is  faid,  before  he 
paffed  over  to  Britain,  to  have  founded  a ce- 
lebrated monaftery ; which  feems  to  have 
been  the  moft  famous  of  any  in  Ireland* 
We  have  a fhort,  but  curious  account  of  it 
afforded  us  by  Bede.  Fecerat  autem  (Co- 
lumba) priufquam  Britanniam  veniret,  Mo- 
nafterium  nobile  in  Hibernia  $ quod  a copia 
Roborum  Dearmach,  lingua  Scotorum, 
hoc  eft  Campus  Roborum,  cognominatur. 
Ex  quo  utroque  Monaderio  perplurima  ex- 
inde monafteria  per  difcipulos  ejus  et  in  Bri- 
tannia, et  in  Hibernia,  propagata  funt*  L.  3. 
c.  iv.  By  the  Scoti  the  author  means  the 
Irfc  people  of  Ireland  : among  whom  Dear 
and  Dearch  dignified  an  Oak . At  this  day 
an  oak-apple  is  Dearc-abhall ; as  may  be  feen 
in  the  Irifh  Dictionary  of  O’Biien.  Bede  in 
the  paftage  above  makes  ufe  of  the  words  ex 
quo  utroque  monafterio,  becaufe  he  had  be- 
fore mentioned  another  religious  houfe 
founded  by  the  fame  perfon.  One  was,  as 
I have  fhewn,  at  Dearmach  in  Ireland  : the 
other  in  the  province  of  Bernicia,  called  Can- 
dida Cafa , on  account  of  the  white  ftones,  of 
which  it  was  conftrudtedL 

Some  have  imagined,  that  the  Irifh  monaf- 
tery, alluded  to  above,  was  fituated  at  Der- 

R rough 
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rough  in  Leinder  : but  Adamannus  and  from 
him  * Mr.  O’Hallcran,  infid,  that  it  was  in 
Ulder,  where  was  the  Dear-mach  before 
mentioned.  They  moreover  fay,  that  the 
region  was  called  Daire-Collum-Chille : by 
which  is  denoted  a place  fituated  near  the 
.Oak  grove  of  Columba.  All  this  is  analo- 
gous to  the  Dear-mach  of  Bede : which  is  a 

o 

compound  of  Deare,  or  Dearch,  an  Oak ; 
and  mach  a plam. 

We  may  from  hence  correct  a midake  in 
Henry  of  Huntingdon ; who  mentions,  that 
this  monadery  was  at  Armach,  confequently 
in  a different  part  of  Ireland.  At  lead  fo  it 
appears,  as  the  text  now  Hands.  *f*  Erat 
autem  et  aliud  monaderium  nobile  in  Hiber- 
nia de  Armach,  id  ed  Campus  Roborum. 
But  this  is  manifedly  an  error  of  fome  trail- 
fcriber  ; who  has  fubdituted  the  terms  de 
Armach  for  Dear-machy  the  name  mentioned 
above  by  Bede  : whom  the  hidorian  certainly 
copied. 

From  thefe  data  I think  we  may  perceive 
the  true  place,  to  which  the  poet  alludes, 
when  he  fpeaks  of  the  Holy  Wood  of  Hi- 
bernia. Fie  adds — 

Where  fainctes  & fouls  departed  malTes  fynge. 

* See  the  Hift.  of  Ireland  by  Mr.  O’Halloran,  vol.  iiv 

P-  79* 

t F.  3.  p.  330, 
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The  awful nefs  of  groves  and  foreds  made 
people  in  the  times  of  paganifm  imagine,  that 
they  were  frequented  by  deities  : and  that 
drange  cries  and  voices  often  proceeded  from 
them.  Virgil  takes  notice  of  this  notion. 

Vox  quoque  per  lucos  vulgo  exaudita  filentes 

Ingens,  et  fitnulacra  modis  pallentia  miris 

Vifa  fub  obfcurum  noctis.  Georg.  L.  i.  v.  4760 

Livy  alfo  makes  mention  of  the  God  Aius 
Locutius,  to  whom  altars  were  raifed  on  ac- 
count of  a mighty  voice,  fuppofed  to  have 
been  heard  out  of  the  wood  Arfia.  After 
Chridianity  took  place,  the  fame  notions  in 
many  parts  dill  prevailed  : and  thefe  recedes 
were  attended  with  a religious  horror.  That 
this  in  fome  degree  obtained  in  Ireland,  we 
may  infer  from  the  tedimony  of  our  poet 
above:  and  it  alfo  appears  from  the  hidory 
of  Saint  Patrick,  of  whofe  coming  the 
Druids  foretold  : and  infant  voices  were  faid 
to  have  been  heard  in  the  woods  of  Foch- 
laidh,  invoking  him  to  ccme  among  therm 

Saltitaris  erat  Hiberniae 
Adventus  Patricii  ad  Fochlaidios. 

Audiebat  longe  vocem  invocantium 
Infantum  de  fylvis  Fochlaidh. 

It  is  part  of  an  hymn  fuppofed  to  have  been 
compoled  in  the  year  434,  by  Fieco  an  Iridi 
* Bidop,  in  honour  of  the  Saint  above. 

* Translated  by  Colonel  Vallancey.  See  his  Irifh. 
Grammar,  p.  367. 
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GOODRICK’S  ABBY. 

/ > < 

The  poet  having  compared  the  majeftic 
appearance  of  the  Lady  Kenevvalchae  to  an 
ancient  and  awful  grove  of  trees,  proceeds 
to  defcribe  the  beauty  of  her  fhape  by  a com- 
parifon  of  the  fame  nature,  taken  from  that 
fymmetry  and  regularity,  which  elms  of  a 
fine  growth  are  known  to  exhibit.  Nor 
muff  references  of  this  fort  be  deemed  un- 
natural. * Theocritus,  having  likened  Helen 
to  a mare,  and  to  a furrow  in  a ploughed 
field,  enlivens  his  fimilitudes  by  comparing 
her  to  a cyprefs.  Our  English  poet  fpecifies 
the  fituation  of  the  trees,  which  he  mentions, 
by  faying,  that  they  wrere  at  the  abby  of 
Goodrich . His  words  are  as  follow. 

+ Tapre  as  candles  Iayd  at  Cuthberts  fhryne  ^ 

Tapre  as  elmes,  that  Goodrickes  abbie  fhrove. 

Of  the  attachment,  which  Turgott  had  to 
Saint  Cuthbert,  I have  already  taken  notice: 
on  which  account  we  need  not  wonder  at  the 
repeated  allufions  to  the  worfhip  and  fan&ity 
of  this  perfon.  He  was  Prior  of  Durham, 
where  Cuthbert  was  enfhrined,  and  efteemed 
the  patron  faint.  From  a writer  fo  circum- 
ftanced  as  Turgott  appears  to  have  been,  thefe 

* Idyl.  i§,  v.  29.  t Battle  of  Haftings,  p.  259.  v.  441. 
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references  are  very  natural  and  proper ; which 
would  be  unaccountable  in  another  perfon  of 
a different  fituation.  The  abby,  which  is 
afterwards  mentioned,  and  was  fo  diftinguifh- 
ed  for  its  grove  of  trees,  may  have  been  that 
of  Croyland ; as  the  region  around  it  abound- 
ed with  woods.  To  this  monaftery  one 
Goodrick  belonged,  when  Inguar,  Hubba, 
and  Halfdean,  made  their  inroads  into  the 
eaftern  provinces  of  the  * kingdom.  Among 
other  places  Croyland  fuffered  moft,  being 
reduced  by  their  barbarity  to  a Rate  of  ruin. 
This  happened  about  the  year  870,  in  the 
reign  of  Ethelred,  the  brother  of  Alfred. 
After  this  misfortune,  fome  of  the  monks, 
who  had  efcaped  in  the  neighbouring  woods, 
returned  : and  having  rendered  the  place  in 
fome  degree  habitable,  they  chofe  Goodrick 
Abbot,  -f*  Eruderato  ergo  monafterio  toto 
cum  longo,  maximoque  labore,  et  de  cineri- 
bus, ac  alijs  immundiffimis  fordibus,  juxta 
poffibilitatem  temporis  expurgato,  de  paftore 
inter  eos  eligendo  invicem  colloquuntur:  ce- 
lebrataque  ele&ione,  venerabilis  pater  Go- 
dricus  omnium  confenfu,  licet  invitus,  et 
multum  renitens,  abbas  tandem  eft  effedhis. 
Th  is  may  poffibly  be  the  abby  fpoken  of  $ 
and  diftinguifhed  by  the  title  of  Goodrick’s 

9 Ingulphus,  d,  866.  -f-  Ibid,  p.  867. 
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Abby  : and  I have  accordingly  laid  this  ac- 
count before  the  reader,  that  he  may  deter- 
mine* I mud  own,  I fometimes  have  been 
inclined  to  believe  that  it  was  the  abby  of 
. Winchelcomb  in  Gloucefterfhire.  It  was 
eredted  anno  796  by  Kenelm  King  of  Mercia; 
and  feems  to  have  been  of  great  extent ; as 
there  originally  belonged  to  it  no  lefs  than 
three  hundred  monks.  It  f offered  bv  the 
Danes  equally  with  that  above,  but  was  re-* 
ftored  in  the  time  of  King  Edgar,  by  Of- 
wald,  Bifhop  of  Winchefler.  One  of  the 
abbots  of  this  monadery  was  named  Goodrich , 
who  lived  in  the  time  of  Turgott ; and  had 
been  appointed  by  Bifhop  * Aldred  in  the 
year  1054.  It  is  very  probable  that  Turgott 
was  acquainted  with  this  perfon  ; and  he 
might  otherwife  have  a regard  for  the  place : 
for  his  beloved  friend,  and  patron,  Aldwin, 
belonged  to  this  monad ery,  before  he  came 
into  the  north  : and  there  is  room  to  fuppofe, 
that  he  had  been  a monk  under  Goodrick. 

‘ •.  * . . J * * 

We  have  the  following  account  of  Aid  win’s 
corning  to  Durham  from  the  writer  before 
quoted,  -f*  Qualiter  Aldwinus  de  Wincen- 

* See  Simeon  Dunelmenfis  de  Geflis  Reg.  Ang. 
p.  18 7.  Mortuo  Godwino  Wincelcumbenfi  Abbate, 
Aldredus  Wigornenlis  Epifcopus  — Godricum  God- 
manni,  Regis  Capellani  filium,  loco  ejus  Abbatem  con- 
ftituit. 

'I  f • 43* 
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cumb  cum  duobus  fratribus  de  Eoveftiam  in 
North anhymbriam  advenerit  : et  quomodo 
ab  Epifcopo  Walchero  fufcepti  fint,  et  fruc- 
tificaverint.  His  temporibus  quidam  in  pro- 
vincia Merciorum  Prefbiter,  ac  Prior,  in 
Monafterio,  quod  in  Wincelcumb  fitum  eft, 
habitu  et  aftione  monachus,  vocabulo  Aid- 
win,  habitabat:  qui  voluntariam  paupertatem 
et  mundi  contemptum  cundlis  feculi  hono- 
ribus protulerat.  Hic  didicerat  ex  hiftoria 
Anglorum,quod  provincia Northanymbrorum 
crebris  quondam  choris  Monachorum,  ac 
multis  conftipata  fuit  agminibus  Sandtorum, 
&c. : quorum  loca,  videlicet  monafteria,  licet 
jam  in  folitudinem  fciret  redadta,  defideravit 
vifere  : ibique  in  ad  imitationem  illorum, 
pauperem  vitam  ducere.  Perveniens  ergo  ad 
Eovefhamenfe  monafterium,  deftderium  fuum 
quibufdam  fratribus  patefecit  : e quibus  duos 
mox  in  fui  propoli  ti  focietatem  fibi  * adjunxit. 
In  this  manner  Aldwin  with  his  two  compa- 
nions came  to  the  province  of  Durham  : and 
fettled  firft  at  Gyrva,  or  Iharrow.  After  a 

* The  fame  hiftory  is  given  by  John  Bromton.  He 
fays  that  the  afiociates  of  Aldwin  were  from  Lincoln  : 
and  adds  Horum  nomina  fuerunt  Aldwinus,  Alfwinus, 
et  Reynefridus.  Ex  his  tribus  tria  funt  in  regione  North- 
nmbrorum  Monafteria  inftaurata.  p.  973..  Evefham  was 
in  Worcefterfhire,  in  the  way  of  Aldwin  to  Durham  : 
and  this  was  undoubtedly  the  place,  from  whence  he  had 
fois  afi'oeiates  ; and  not  from  Lincoln. 
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while  he  was  invited  by  the  Bifhop  to  come 
to  Durham  itfelf:  which  fummons  he  ac- 

4 „ . - .VS 

cordingly  obeyed,  and  was  gracioufly  re- 
ceived. In  this  journey  he  was  accompanied 
by  Turgott ; who  feems  to  have  firft  known 
him  at  Iharrow ; and  to  have  kept  up  his 
regard  for  him  ever  after.  * At  Aldwinus 
de  Gyrvenfi  monafterio  egrediens,  comitem 
itineris  et  propofiti,  in  clerjcalx  adhuc 
habitu,  habuit  Turgotum ; amore  tamen  et 
adlu  vitam  Monachorum  *f*  imitantem. 

From  the  account  above  given,  it  is  poflible 
that  the  place  called  the  Abby  of  Goodrick 
may  have  been  that  of  Winchelcomb  $ of 
which  this  Goodrick  was  Abbot  ; and  to. 
which  Aldwin  had  cnce  belonged  : and  the 
trees  alluded  to  mud  have  been  a grove  be- 
fore that  monafiery.  I have  mentioned,  that 
Winchelcomb  was  originally  very  ample  and 
fplendid  : but  in  the  time  of  King  Edgar  it 
was  in  a ftate  of  ruin,  having  fuffered  greatly 
by  the  ravages  of  the  Danes.  It  was  after- 
wards in  fome  degree  reftored  by  J Ofwald 
Bifhop  of  Worcefter.  The  poet  feems  to  fpeak 
of  the  trees,  with  which  the  monafiery  wa§ 

'*  Simeon  Dunelm.  p.  45. 

* ' ‘ * ....  1 \ 

» 

f He  was  afterwards  fliorn,  and  received  the  monadic 

habit  at  Weremouth. 

v. 

t See  William  of  Malmfbury,  de  geftis  Pontif,  L.  4. 

9-  z3a- 
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fneltered,  as  having  exifted.  By  which  w$ 
may  fuppofe,  if  this  be  the  place  alluded  to, 
that  they  fuffered  in  the  general  calamity, 
and  were  cut  down  by  the  Danes. 

There  is  another  monaftery,  which  perhaps 
may  be  thought  to  have  fome  faint  preten- 
fions.  In  thefe  dark  refearches  it  is  not  in 
our  power  to  fpeak  with  a thorough  degree 
of  certainty.  All,  that  can  be  done,  is  to 
produce  the  beft  evidence  afforded ; and  to 
leave  the  whole  to  the  determination  of  the 
reader.  The  monaftery  to  which  I allude, 
was  that  of  * Finkhale,  or  •f  Finchale,  near 
Durham.  It  had  its  name  from  one  Good- 
rick,  an  hermit ; who  chofe  it  for  a place 
of  retirement,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  the 
Firft.  He  was  efteemed  in  thofe  days,  a 
perfon  of  great  fan&ity  ; and  his  cell  was 
held  in  uncommon  repute.  It  became  after- 
wards an  appendage  to  the  church  of  Saint 
Cuthbert;  and  was  eredted  into  a priory  by 
Hugo  de  J Puteaco  ; who  made  Thomas 
the  facrift  of  Durham  Prior  of  it  in  the  year 
1196.  The  region  hereabouts  was  thick  co- 
vered with  trees  ; and  it  was  undoubtedly 
upon  this  account,  that  the  hermit  Goodrich 
£hofe  it  for  his  hiding-place.  William  of 


* See  Lambarde  Topograph.  Hifh  p.  115. 
f So  exprefled  by  Camden,  p.  949. 

F Called  alfo  Hugh  de  Pqdfey.  See  Camden,  p.  947. 
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Newbury  fpeaks  of  it,  and  fays — * memo- 
ratus quidem  locus  sylvosus  eft : fed  mo- 
dicam  habet  planiciem.  As  the  monkifh 
life  wras  held  in  much  efteem,  Goodrick  in 
confequence  of  it  is  fpjoken  of  with  great 
y refpedt ; and  particularly  by  Matthew  Fa- 
ris. He  ftiles  him  J Venerabilis  Heremita 
Godericus  : and  mentions  the  place  of  his 
refidence.  § Sandtus  Godericus  apud  Fin- 
chale  vitam  heremiticam  inchoavit.  He 
adds,  that  he  died,  |]  cum  annos  fexaginta  in 
heremo  apud  Finchale  peregiflet.  The  con- 
ftrudtion  of  this  mo  nailery  was  after  the  time 
of  Turgott : fo  that  this  reference  to  the  abby 
muft  have  come  from  Rowley  : if  this  be  the 
place  alluded  to.  He  was  a prieft,  and  an 
antiquary : and  as  he  tells  us,  that  he  was  at 
Durham  ; he  may  poliibly  have  vifited  a place 
fo  very  **  near,  and  of  fuch  reputed  fandlity, 
as  Finchale.  In  confequence  of  this  he  may 
have  introduced  it  in  the  poem. 


* Guil.  Neubrigens.  L.  2.  c.  20.  p.  170. 

■f  Idem,  ibid. 

% P.  117.  1.  30. 

§ P.  64.  1.  55. 

|t  Ibid.  p.  1 19,  and  120. 

**  It  is  not  above  two  miles  from  Durham  upon  the 
river  Were. 

j . \ - ■ i * 
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FURTHER  OBSERVATIONS. 

We  may  perceive  from  the  evidences, which 
have  been  produced,  how  much  thefe  little 
hiftories  illuftrate  the  poem,  though  they 
may  not  always  arife  to  a proof.  Many  of 
them  apparently  point  the  fame  way ; and 
have  a manifeft  reference  both  to  perfons  and 
occurrences  in  the  northern  provinces  of  the 
kingdom  : and  by  thefe  means  they  feem  to 
afford  fome  indication  of  the  hand,  by  which 
they  were  originally  produced.  They  like- 
wife  favour  much  of  the  age,  when  monkery 
was  at  its  height ; and  when  it  prevailed  fo 
far,  as  that  a regular  prieft  was  fcarcely  held 
in  any  eftimation.  I have  taken  notice  of  one. 
Adhelm,  a noble  Saxon ; who  is  reprefented 
as  a particular  friend  of  Turgott.  His  hif- 
tory,  fhort  as  it  may  appear,  will  afford  a far- 
ther confirmation  of  what  I have  been  faying. 

Oh,  Turgotte,  wherefoeer  thie  fpryte  clothe  haunte. 

Whither  wyth  thie  lov’d  Adhelme  by  thie  fyde,  &c. 

p.  267.  v.  591. 

V 

The  perfon  upon  inquiry  feems  to  have 
been  a Northumbrian,  and  probably  of  a no- 
ble race  : the  third  king  of  that  country  was 
of  the  fame  name  : as  was  alfo  the  father  of 
Ida ; and  other  perfons  of  confequence.  This 

appears 
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appears  from  the  Saxon  Chronicle,  p.  53. 
and  may  be  likewife  feen  in  Simeon  Dunel- 
menfis,  L.  1.  c.  13.  p.  7.  and  other  writers. 
He  is  reprefen  ted  as  much  devoted  to  the 
worfhip  of  Saint  Cuthbert ; as  his  fire  had 
been  before  him.  This  fire  is  highly  fpoken 
of  by  the  poet  : and  yet  his  chief  merit 
Teems  to  have  ari fen  from  his  having  beftow- 
ed  all  his  fortune  upon  the  church  of  Dur- 
ham, and  the  faint  above  ; and  left  his  fon 
t<?  the  wide  world  for  fubfiilence. 

Adhelm,  a knyghte,  whofe  holie  deathlefs  fire 
For  ever  bended  at  St.  Cuthbert’s  fhryne  ; 

Whofe  breaft  for  ever  burn’d  with  facred  fyre, 

And  een  on  erthe  he  myghte  be  calld  dyvine  ; 

To  Cuthbert’s  churche  he  dyd  his  goodes  refygne. 
And  lefte  hys  fon  hys  Gods  and  fortunes  knyghte,  &c, 

p.  256.  v.  391. 

He  is  faid  to  have  had  for  his  wife  KenewaJ- 
chae,the  daughter  of  Adered  ; a lady  of  whom 
we  have  fpoken  before  $ and  whofe  excellence 
the  poet  celebrates  very  highly. 

He  married  was  to  Kencwalchae  fair. 

Indeed  he  expends  more  time  in  fpeaking 
of  her  appearance  and  beauty,  than  is  well 
decent  for  a difeiple  of  Cuthbert ; and  one 
devoted  to  celibacy  and  a cloyfter.  But  there 
may  have  been  a realon  for  this  panegyric, 
though  not  at  this  distance  of  time  to  be 
difeovered.  The  name  Adered  was  expreffed 

hy 
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by  different  writers  Edered,  Edred,  Edere  - 
dus  : and  there  was  a Bifhop  of  * Durham 
fo  called,  as  well  as  fome  other  perfons  of 
note.  Kenewalch  alfo,  from  whence  the  fe- 
minine Renewal  chae  came,  was  the  name  of 
af  Weft  Saxon  king. 

ELMS. 

As  the  author  mentions  the  Elms,  which 
grew  before  the  abby  of  Saint  Goodrick,  forne 
may  poffibly  make  an  objection  to  this  ; and 
infift,  that  no  trees  of  this  fpecies  were  in 
England  at  the  time  alluded  to.  For  I am 
fenfible,  that  it  is  a common  notion,  that 
Elms  are  not  indigenous ; but  have  been  in- 
troduced at  no  great  diftance  of  time.  But 
the  opinion  feems  to  me  to  be  by  no  means 
well  founded  : and  I think,  it  may  be  proved 
from  references  made  to  thofe  trees  in  hif- 
-tory  ; and  from  various  places  of  antiquity, 
which  have  been  denominated  from  them. 
Such  are  Elmham,  Elmfley,  Elmhurft,  El- 
met,  Elmin,  Elmeden  : to  which  others 

might  be  added  of  nearly  the  fame  purport. 
Hollinfhed  wrote  above  two  hundred  years 
ago  ; and  fpeaking  of  the  various  products  of 

* See  Simeon  Dunelm.  p.  34,  and  p.  181. 

f Matth.  Weftminft.  anno  6^8»  p.  120.  Will.  Mai- 
mefb.  c,  £.  p.  13. 
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the  ifland,  he  takes  notice  of  Elms  : and 
feems  to  mention  them,  as  natives  of  the 
country.  Defcript.  of  Brit.  vol.  i.  p.  213. 
Turner  alfo,  who  publifhed  his  Herbal  in  the 
reign  of  Edward  the  Sixth,  fpeaks  of  thefe 
trees,  and  defcribes  them : but  gives  no  inti- 
mation, that  they  were  imported,  p.  169. 
Plot  takes  notice  of  two  Elms,  which  were 
mentioned  to  have  been  in  two  places  in  Ox- 
ford, in  the  time  of  King  Henry  the  Eighth, 
and  of  his  fon  Edward  the  Sixth.  One  of 
which  is  particularly  fpoken  of  as  an  old  tree 
in  thofe  times.  L.  6.  p.  169.  Hift.  of  Ox- 
fordshire. If  we  allow  a century  for  the 
growth  of  fuch  an  Elm,  we  mull  date  it  from 
1440,  or  1450. 

In  refpefl  to  places  denominated  from  thefe 
trees,  thofe  ftiled  Elmley,  and  Elmfley,  are 
of  the  fame  analogy,  as  thofe  called  Oakley, 
AfhJey,  Apiley,  Boxley,  Berkley.  By  ley 
is  fignified  a land,  ground,  or  place  in  ge- 
neral. And  as  Oakley  denotes  a place  of 
oaks-,  AflAey , a place  of  ajh-trees ; Apfley  of 
afps,  &c  : fo  Elmley  and  Elmjley  relate  to 
places,  where  elms  grew.  Elmham  in  Nor- 
folk was  in  the  times  of  the  Saxons  a Bi- 
/ 

ihop’s  See  ; which  was  afterwards  tranflated 
to  Thetford.  This  place  is  faid  to  have  been 

denominated  from  Elms . It  is  on  this  ac- 
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count  by  Bifhop  Bale  Ailed  Ulmetum . He  is 
ipeaking  of  two  bifhopricks  being  founded 
tit  El  mb  am  and  Dunwich,  and  expreffes  him- 
felf  in  the  following  manner. — * At  hiftoria 
Icenenfis  Ecclefis*  in  divifione  Epifcopatus 
Orientalium  Anglorum,  Bedwinum  Epifco- 
pum  Dunwico,  urbi  antiquiflimaa,  &c.~de- 
iignat  : Eccam  vero  Ulmeto,  pago  alioqui 
ignobili.  There  feems  to  have  been  an  Elm- 

3 eh  in  W'orceflerfhire,  as  we  find  from  a MIT. 

» , / 

quoted  by  Hearne.  Carta  Dimiffionis — * 
qua  concedit  Lyfingus,  in  Wigornia  civitate 
Epifcopus,  &c. — fuo  fideli  homini  /Egelric 
2 manfas  in  loco,  quem  illius  terras  folicoJas 
Elthlas-h  vocitant.  Elmley  caftle,  which 
flood  upon  the  Bredon  hills  in  Worceflerfhire, 
is  fuppofed  to  have  received  its  name  upon 
the  fame  account. 

There  was  a place  of  great  antiquity  called 
Elmfley  in  the  North  Riding  of  Yorkfhire ; 
which,  as  Camden  intimates,  was  fo  named 
from  a wood.  It  flood  in  a particular  dale, 
mentioned  by  William  of  Newbury,  as  a 
place  of  folitude  and  horror.  J Camden 
imagines,  that  this  was  the  Ulmetum  of  Bede. 
In  another  place  |]  he  fpeaks  of  Elmet ; which 

* Balseus  de  Script.  Britan.  Cent.  Dec.  p.  29. 
t Hemingi  Chartulae  Ecclef.  Wigorn.  v.  ii.  p.  599^, 

% Camden.  Brit.  p.  912. 
y.  Ibid.  p.  862. 
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feems  to  have  been  a diftrict  in  the  Weft  Rid- 
ing of  the  fame  province.  ||  The  country  for 
fome  little  way  about  Winwinfield  was  anciently 
called  Elmet , i.  e.  the  grove  of  Elms , which 
Edwin  King  of  Northumberland , the  fon  of 
Ella}  brought  under  his  dominion . Bede  faysy 
that  out  of  the  fire , which  burnt  the  royal  villa 
JDonafeld , one  altar  was  favedy  being  of  fione9 
and  was  kept  in  the  wood  Elmet . It  is  to  be 
obferved,  that  Bede  takes  notice  of  two  places 
in  this  part  of  the  world  ; one  of  which  he 
ftiles  * Elmin,  and  the  other  Elmet . Elmin 
was  in  the  province  of  Bernicia,  where  a royal 
palace  was  eredted  in  the  room  of  one,  which 
had  been  deftroyed  ; and  where  Paulinus  firft 
preached  the  gofpel. — ft*  j oSep  paep  popjxm 
gerimbpeb  on  pxpe  prope,  Se  man  Elmen 
harr.  Elmet , called  Sylva  Elmete , was  a dif- 
ferent place  from  this,  and  flood  in  another 
province.  I take  this  latter  to  have  been  the 
foreft.  Ailed  XJlmetum  by  the  Romans : though 
they  are  both  named  from  the  fame  objedt, 
the  fpecies  of  trees,  concerning  which  we  have 
been  treating.  Elmet  was  part  of  the  region, 
which  furrounds  Leeds  in  the  Weft  Riding 

, w \ 

)|  Camden.  Brit,  p,  862. 

* Elmin  in  fome  copies  was  expreffed  Melmm : but 
Lambarde  obferves,  that  it  was  an  error,  p.  104.' 

t Bede,  L.  2.  c.  14. 
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of  Yorkfhire  : and  according  to  that  curiou9 
antiquary  Thorefby,  was  once  of  great  extent. 
The  limits  of  it,  he  owns,  could  never  be 
truly  determined.  * * * § To  confefs , fays  he,  the 
truth , all  my  endeavours  and  enquiries  are  fruit - 
lefs  in  refpedl  to  the  boundaries  thereof : places 
at  a conjiderable  difance  being  fo  denominated . I 
fie  all  therefore  confine  my f elf  to  four  places ; viz  • 
Berwick  in  Elmet , Ledjham , Led  (ion,  and 
Sherburn  in  Elmet , which  feem  to  have  had  a 
peculiar  relation  hereunto . TX/r  tradi  received 
its  name  from  the  great  woods  of  Elm , that 
then , after,  abounded  here : where 

doubt  lefs  .was  Bede's  Sylva  Elmet  ce.  And  that 
fo  great  a tradl  Jhould  be  denominated  from  trees , 
will  be  no  furprize  to  fitch , as  have  obfervsd , 
that  even  whole  counties  have  been  fo  : as  Berk - 
fieire . -f-  Ita  vocatur  a Berroc,  fylva  ubi 

buxus  abundantiilime  nafeitur  : and  Buck- 
ingham, Fagorum  .Villa,  from  beech-trees , 
then  called  buc can . The  Elm  was  in  fo  high  re- 
putation among  the  ancients , thed  it  was  fime- 
ti me  s carried  in  the  rnofi  folemn  J triumph . 

We  are  informed  by  that  venerable  anti- 
quary § Lambarde,  that  Weft  Smithbeld  at 
London  was  once  called  the  Elmes : at  lead: 
he  thinks,  that  it  is  the  place,  which  occurs 

* Topog.  of  Leeds,  p.  232. 

t Bp.  Gibfon’s  Reg.  gen.  nom.  Locorum. 

t Bp,  Ufher's  Annals,  p.  6c8.  quoted  by  Thorefby. 

§ p-  »73* 
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fo  denominated  in  Matthew  Paris.  It  is  of 
no  great  confequence  in  refpedt  to  the  pre- 
fent  fubjedt,  whether  this  was  the  identical 
fpot  fo  called.  It  is  fufficient  to  my  pur- 
pofe,  to  fhew  from  fuch  authority,  that  there 
was  a piece  of  ground  clofe  to  the  city,  which 
had  been  named  from  Elms . But  nothing 
can  prove  more  fatisfadlorily,  that  there  were 
elms  in  ancient  times,  than  the  Saxons  hav- 
ing a name  for  them  ; by  which  they  are 
fpecifted  in  their  writings.  They  exp  refled 
this  tree  Elm-rpeop , and  fometimes  Elm ; 
the  very  term,  of  which  we  make  ufe  at  this 
day.  Evelyn  mentions  in  his  Sylva,  that 
he  had  once  doubted,  whether  Elms  were 
indigenous.  But  we  are  told  in  a note,  that 
they  were  affuredly  natives : and  of  this,  it 
is  faid,  we  may  be  certain  from  there  being 
near  forty  names  of  places  in  this  kingdom, 
which  are  denominated  from  this  fpecies  of 
tree.  Moft  of  thefe  names  are  to  be  found 
in  Doomfday  Book.  One  of  the  moft  re- 
markable places  of  this  fort  was  Durham, 
called  Dun-elm  : whence  came  the  Latin 
Dunelmum  and  Dunelmenfts.  Dun-elm  fig- 
nifies  the  Hill  of  Elms : with  which  fpecies 
of  trees  the  place  feems  to  have  been  fo  oc- 
cupied, when  they  came  thither  to  found  the 
firft  church,  that  it  was  not  habitable  : fo 
that  the  people,  who  firft  purpofed  to  fettle 

there 
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there,  when  they  removed  from  Lindisfarn, 
had  much  trouble  in  clearing  away  the  tim- 
ber : for  the  place  was  totally  covered,  ex- 
cepting in  one  fmall  opening.  That  they 
were  principally  Elms,  I infer  from  the  name 
above.  Simeon,  who  was  denominated 
Dunelmenfis  from  this  very  place,  gives  the 
following  account  of  the  tranfadtion.  * Qua- 
liter locus  ille  habitabilis  fadtus  fit.  Comi- 
tans fandtiffimi  Patris  Cuthberti  corpus  uni- 
verfus  populus  in  Dunelmum,  locum  quidem 
natura  munitum,  fed  non  facile  habitabile* 
invenit ; quoniam  denfiffima  undique  fylva 
totum  occupaverat.  Tantum  in  medio  pla- 
nities erat  non  grandis,  quam  arando,  et  fe- 
minando excolere  confueverant — &c.  Lam- 
barde  fuppofes  the  place  to  be  named  from 
Dun  and  Holme ; by  the  latter  of  whicM  terms 
is  denoted  a wood  in  general  : as  if  the  name 
were  properly  Dun-holm.  But  Simeoni,  a 
far  more  ancient  writer,  who  was  of  the  place, 
exp  relies  it  always  Dun-elm , and  the  church, 
Dunelmenfis , from  Dun-elm . It  is  likewife 
thus  reprefented  by  the  poet  Johnltone* 

Arte  lituque  loci,  munita  Dunelmia , falve. 
Qua  floret  fandtas  relligionis  apex. 

% L.  3.  c.  2.  p.  284 
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REFERENCES  • 

T O 

I 

ANCIENT  HISTORY. 


THE  BLUE  BRUTON. 

AS  the  blue  Bruton,  ryfinge  from  the 
wave. 

Like  fea-gods  feeme  in  moil  majeftic 
guife, 

And  rounde  aboute  the  rifynge  waters  lave. 
And  their  longe  hayre  arounde  their  bo- 
die  flies. 

Such  majeftie  was  in  her  porte  difplaid. 
To  be  excelld  bie  none  but  Homers  martial 
maid.  p.  257.  v.  405. 

Thefe  lines  feem  to  have  been  retouched 
by  the  tranfcriber : as  I am  inclined  to  think 
from  the  miftakes  in  the  former  part,  and  the 
modern  call  of  the  latter.  Inftead  of  the  blue 

Bruton,  it  fhould  be  blue  Brutons  in  the 

% 

plural,  as  is  manifefl  from  the  context.  It 
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is  farther  to  be  obferved,  that  the  fame  word 
occurs  twice  within  too  fmall  an  interval  to 
be  allowed.  We  read  of  a perfon  rifmg  from 
the  wave;  and  in  the  next  line  but  one  we 
find  rifmg  waters.  Add  to  this,  that  the 
martial  maid  of  Homer  is,  I fiiould  think,  too 
trite  and  modern  to  be  admitted  as  genuine. 
We  may  however  be  affured  from  the  nature 
of  the  miftakes,  that  there  was  an  original, 
which  has  been  in  fome  degree  tranfpofed ; 
and  upon  the  model  of  which  the  laft  lines 
were  formed.  Perhaps,  inftead  of  rilyng  wa- 
ters in  the  third  line,  we  fhould  read  fwifyng  : 
for  to  fwize  denotes  the  found  of  waters  either 
running  ; or  otherwife  put  in  motion.  The 
author  of  Pierce  Plowman,  fpeaking  of  a 
bourn  or  rivulet,  fays 

As  I lay  and  leanid  and  lokid  on  the  water, 

I fioinbred  into  a fleping*  it  Jwyfed  fo  merye.  p.  i. 

The  poet  in  the  palTage  above,  is  fpeaking 
of  the  fair  Kenewalcha  : concerning  whofe 
excellence  mention  had  been  made  before. 
Pie  compares  her  noble  appearance  to  that  of 
the  ancient  Britons,  when  they  took  their 
paftime  either  in  rivers,  or  in  the  fea.  There 
is  great  beauty  as  well  as  propriety  in  this 
fimilitude,  more  perhaps  than  may  at  firft 
appear : and  the  lines,  as  well  as  the  con- 
ception, are  very  noble.  It  is  to  be  obferv- 
ed, that  the  Britons  of  old  wore  their,  hair 

very 
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wry  long  r and  at  the  fame  time  painted  their 
bodies  with  the  juice  of  an  herb,  called  glaf- 
tum,  and  vitrum.  This  afforded  a fine  blue 
colour ; which  by  being  admitted  beneath 
the  fkin,  could  never  be  effaced.  Caffar 
fpeaks  of  their  painting  themfelves ; as  alfo 
of  their  long  hair.  * Omnes  fe  Britanni 
vitro  inficiunt,  quod  ca?ru!eum  efficit  co- 
lorem : atque  hoc  horribiliori  funt  in  bello 
afpedlu  : capilloque  funt  promiffo  — &c. 

The  herb,  of  which  they  made  ufe,  is 
mentioned  by  Pliny,  who  ftiles  it  glaftum. 
Simile  plantageni  glaftum  in  Gallia  vocatur ; 
quo  Britannorum  conjuges  nurufque  toto 
corpore  oblita?.  L.  22.  C.  1.  He  fpeaks  as 
if  the  cuftom  had  been  appropriated  to  the 
women,  whereas  it  was  equally  common, 
with  the  men  : who  indeed  are  more  fre- 
quently mentioned  for  this  practice.  They 
had  not  only  -f*  figures  of  animals  delineated 
with  much  care ; but  alfo  circles,  and  lines 
in  all  directions.  And  as  thefe  were  intended 
by  way  of  ornament,  they  went  in  great  mea- 
fure  J naked,  that  they  might  exhibit  them 
in  all  places.  Indeed  no  people,  who  paint 

* Comment.  L.  5.  JJ&pTef  «Ts  Trpos  txtgi$  hi  BpiiTctvvot 
XpeovTcu  yhctru.  qvtov  /’  «r/  to  yKarov  hvavzx. v yjoi&v 
eLiripycL^ojAivov»  Caelaris  Com.  Vetus  Verlio  Grasca.  L. 

p.  116. 

f Herodian.  L:  3. 

% Ibid.  ‘ ' 
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their  bodies,  are  ever  clofely,  or  uniformly, 
vefted.  As  thefe  blue  marks,  by  being  thus 
expofed,  muft  have  been  liable  to  duft  and 
foil nothing  could  fet  them  off  to  more  ad- 
vantage, than  a perfon’s  plunging  into  the 
water,  and  then  riling  again  above  the  fur- 
face.  And  this  was  a conftant  practice  of 
the  ancient  Britons  ; who  according  to  Dion 
* Caffius,  were  continually  feen  in  groups 
bathing  in  lakes  or  rivers.  The  whole  there- 
fore of  this  fine  comparifon  is  perfe&ly  con- 
fonant,  in  every  minute  article,  to  the  hiftory 
of  the  people  fpoken  of.  Kenewralcha,  as  a 
beauty, muft  be  fuppofed  to  have  had  fine  hair: 
and  all  perfons  of  a delicate  texture  have,  from 
the  bluenefs  of  their  veins,  an  azure  tint  com- 
municated to  their  complexion.  Hence  no- 
thing could  be  more  juft,  than  to  compare  a 
perfon  of  this  appearance  to  a blue  Briton, 
emerging  from  the  water,  where  he  had  been 
bathing,  with  his  long  hair  floating  upon 
his  fhoulders.  Thefe  references  to  ancient 
hiftory  are  as  juft,  as  they  are  curious. 

MINSTREL’ S SONG. 

The  Minftrel's  Song  in  the  Tournament. 

P-  31- 

I come  now  to  the  explanation  of  fome 
other  ancient  matters  in  different  parts  of 

* L.  26.  p.  1281. 
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thefe  poems.  In  the  fong  above,  the  poetis 
defcribing  the  Norman  King  William,  either 
the  father,  or  fon,  going  to  hunt  in  fome 
large  foreft : and  makes  mention  of  his  knights 
following  him  in  proper  ftate.  He  manifeftly 
writes  with  great  diffatisfadion  : and  defires 
the  king  to  purfue  his  game  ; to  be  contented 
with  deftroying  the  favage  herds ; and  not  to 
embrue  his  hands  in  the  blood  of  men.  He 
particularly  warns  him  to  abftain  from  bro- 
ther’s blood  : 

Fcrflagen  atte  thie  feete  lett  wolvynns  bee, 

Lett  thie  floes  drenche  theyre  blodde,  bott  do  ne  bre- 
drenn  flee. 

The  fong  feems  to  be  far  more  ancient,  than 
the  poem  in  which  it  is  introduced.  I once 
imagined,  that  it  alluded  to  the  preparations 
made  by  William  Rufus,  againft  his  brother 
Robert  of  Normandy ; whofe  title  to  the 
crown  of  England  had  been  revived  about 
the  year  1089  ; and  was  efpoufed  by  many 
of  the  moft  powerful  barons.  But  the  firfl 
line  of  the  poem  feems  plainly  to  point  out 
the  conqueror  : and  all  the  circumflances 
muft  relate  to  him. 

William  the  Normannes  floure,  botte  Englondes  thorne. 

The  time,  when  the  poet  makes  him  fet  out 
upon  his  expedition,  may  have  been  the  par- 
ticular feafon,  when  his  half-brother,  the 
bifhop  of  Bayeux,  had  deceived  him ; and 
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was  flying  out  of  the  land.  The  king  was 
greatly  exafperated  againft  him  : nor  was  it 
known,  how  far  he  might  carry  his  refen  t- 
ment.  It  is  certain,  that  he  never  forgave 
him.  The  bifhop  had  been  guilty  of  cruel 
extortions  ; and  was  got  to  Portfmouth,  in 
order  to  fly  to  Rome.  William  fet  out  in 
good  time  to  fecure  him ; and  accordingly 
leized  him,  juft  as  he  was  leaving  the  coafi. 

But  after  all,  the  purport  of  the  poem  may 
be  more  general,  than  I have  fuppofed.  It 
may  poflibly  relate  to  the  Englifh  at  large  ; 
who  had  very  good  reafon  to  be  Ailed  the 
brethren  of  the  Normans,  and  particularly  of 
the  Conqueror ; being  in  many  refpedts  allied 
to  them.  The  king  had  founded  his  preten- 
fions  to  the  crown  upon  fuch  relation.  The 
propriety  of  the  admonition  about  blood  and 
cruelty  is  in  either  refpefl  the  fame. 

* Forflagen  wyth  thie  floe  lette  wylde  beaftes  bee, 
Feefte  thee  upponne  theire  flefhe,  doe  ne  thie  Bre- 
drenn  flee. 

This  fort  of  requeft  is  repeatedly  made:  and 
I fhould  think,  that  it  related  to  the  arbitrary 
proceedings  of  the  conqueror  ; and  to  his 
acts  of  cruelty  towards  the  people ; who  were 
irritated  upon  that  account,  and  often  fhewcd 
their  refentment.  It  is  to  be  obferved,  that 
towards  the  latter  part  of  his  reign,  the  king 
grew  very  fufpicious  and  fevere.  There  had 
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been  fome  confoiracies  a^ainft  him : and  in 
confequence  of  them  he  had  alienated  the 
lands  of  many  perfons  ; and  had  proceeded  to 
the  lopping  off  of  limbs,  and  putting  out 
the  eyes  of  thofe,  whom  he  cfteemed  his  ene- 
mies. Numbers  likewife  had  been  put  to 
death.  His  fondnefs  for  hunting  was  carried 
to  a great  excefs ; which  he  continually  pro- 
fecuted  in  the  foreft  of  Itene,  in  Ham p (hive  ; 
called  afterwards  the  New  Forejl . The  mak- 
ing of  this  foreft  was  looked  upon  as  an  act 
of  great  injuftice,  and  even  facrilege  ; on 
account  of  the  many  parifhes  defolated  ; and 
churches  in  confequence  of  it  ruined.  The 
Englifh  writers  fhew  great  fe verity  upon  this 
head;  and  the  words  of  Matthew  Paris  are 
very  remarkable. — Amabat  enim  feras  Rex 
ferus,  quaft  pater  ferarum,  p.  12.  Thefe 
Circumftances  feem  to  be  covertly  alluded 
to  in  the  poem.  The  king,  it  is  true,  at 
his  letting  out,  is  reprefented  as  gallantly 
equipped  for  the  chafe  : yet  the  writer  fhews 
great  diiTatisfabtion  and  bitternefs  through 
the  whole.  It  w^as  natural  for  the  Engliili 
to  diflike  a foreign  prince ; by  whom  they 
had  been  kept  in  fuch  an  abjedt  ftate  of  de- 
pendance  : and  from  whom  they  had  expe- 
rienced fo  many  inftances  of  cruelty.  And 
though  the  poet  deferibes  him  in  truly  royal 
ftate ; yet  he  makes  him  attended  in  his  pro- 
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grcfs  with  every  thing  frightful  and  ominous. 
With  this  clue,  I think,  the  fong  of  the  Min- 
ftrel  may  be  eafily  underftood.  In  the  fol- 
lowing lines,  which  are  remarkably  fine,  the 
king  is  defcribed  as  taking  his  way  through  a 

dark  foreft,  in  order  to  begin  the  chafe. 

/ 

Throwe  the  merke  fhade  of  twyftende  trees  he  rydes. 
The  flemed  owlett  flapps  her  eve-fpeckte  wynge; 

The  lordynge  toade  ynn  alle  hys  pafles  bides  ; 

The  berten  neders  att  hymm  darte  the  ilynge : 

Styll,  ftyll  he  pafles  onn,  hys  ftede  aflrodde, 

Ne  hedes  the  daungerous  waie,  gyfF  leadynge  untoe 
bloodde. 

The  conclufion  is  to  the  fame  purpofe,  and 
the  poetry  very  fine. 

Wyth  murtherr  tyred  he  fleyngs  hys  bowe  alyne  ; 

The  ftagge  is  ouchd  wythe  crownes  of  lillie  flowers : 
Arounde  theire  heaulmes  theie  green  verte  doe  entwyne 
Joyous  revelous  in  the  green  woode  bowers. 
Forflagen  wythe  thie  floe  lette  wylde  beaftes  bee, 

Feefte  thee  upponne  theire  flefhe  : doe  ne  thie  Bre- 
drenne  flee. 

r > 

When  I confider  the  feveritv,  with  which 
thefe  lines  are  attended ; and  the  bitternefs, 
which  is  every  where  to  be  difcovered  ; I am 
induced  to  believe,  that  the  whole  proceeded 
from  fome  perfon,  who  thought  himfelf  and 
his  friends  particularly  aggrieved.  Now, ' 
though  the  whole  nation  fuffered  greatly  from 
the  tyranny  of  the  Conqueror ; yet  the  peo- 
ple of  the  north  experienced  mere  than  others 
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his  hoftile  purpofes,  and  refentment.  On 
which  account  I am  perfuaded,  that  this  fa- 
tire  originated  in  thofe  parts  ; and  that  it  was 
the  competition  of  Turgott,  the  Prior  of 
Durham.  It  is  well  known,  that  the  king 
had  been  greatly  exafperated  againfl:  the  peo- 
ple of  this  province  : and  his  brother  the 
Bifhop  of  Bayeux,  whom  he  fent  to  quiet 
fome  difliurbances  in  thele  parts,  laid  watte 
rnofl  of  the  country,  which  lay  north  of  the 
Humber.  The  province  of  Durham  in  par- 
ticular was  reduced  to  a wildernefs  : fo  that 
for  the  fpace  of  nine  years,  it  lay  in  a man- 
ner defolated.  Odo  Baiocenlis  Epifcopus, 
qui  tunc  a Rege  fecendus  fuerat,  et  multi 
cum  eo  Primates  Regni,  cum  multa  armato- 
rum manu  Dunelmum  venerunt ; et  dum 
mortem  Epifcopi  (Walcheri)  ulcifcerentur, 
terram  pere  totam  in  folitudinem  redegerunt: 
miferos  indigenas,  qui  fua  confifi  innocentia 
domi  refederant,plerofque  ut  noxios  aut  decol- 
lari aut  membrorum  detruncatione  praecepe- 
runt * debilitari.  The  Northumbrians  had 
confederated  with  the  Danes,  and  incurred  the 
Conqueror’s  difpleafure  greatly  : fo  that  at  laft 
he  marched  againfl  them  in  perfon.  *{-  Qucd 

* Simeon  Dunelm.  L.  4.  C.  24.  p.  48. 

f Idem,  de  Gef!:.  Reg.  Ang.  p.  198,  9.  See  John 
Bromton  : ad  annum  1068.  p.  966.  Dunelmenfis  Ec- 
elefia  fa£ta  eft  quafi  fpelunca  latronum. 

, ubi 
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ubi  Regi  Willielmo  innotuit,  exercitu  hioa 
congregato  in  Northynbriam  efferato  propera- 
vit animo,  eamque  per  totam  hiemem  de-* 
vaftare,  hominefque  trucidare,  et  multa  alia 
non  ceffabat  agere.  For  fixty  miles  between 
York  and  Durham,  they  did  not  leave  an 
houfe  * ftanding.  Upon  this  a -f*  famine  en- 
fued,  fo  that  people  are  laid  to  have  died  in 
heaps.  They  did  not  fpare  the  churches  : 
and  at  Durham  the  king  is  laid  to  have  vio- 
lated the  fhrine  of  St.  Cuthbert : and  was 
only  withheld  by  a miracle  from  offering  the 
greateft  indignities.  The  monks  at  laft  de- 
ferred the  cathedral,  and  carried  the  body  of 
their  faint  away  ; fecreting  it  in  different 
J places.  All  thefe  acts  of  cruelty  and  vio- 
lence muft  have  rendered  the  Conqueror  ab- 
horred by  the  people,  who  had  fuffered  fo 
feverely  from  him  : and  as  nothing  could 
exceed  their  zeal  for  St.  Cuthbert,  the  vio- 
lation of  his  church  and  fhrine  muft  have  ne~ 
ceffarily  been  held  in  the  greateft  abomina- 
tion. But  indeed  the  daughter  of  fo  many 
innocent  perfons  muft  have  made  the  Con- 
queror’s name  deteftable  to  the  people  of 
Durham.  Hence  I am  led  to  think,  that 

* Malmfbury,  p.  103. 

f Simeon  Dunelm.  p.  42.  Roger  Hovedon,  p.4.51. 

% Sim.  Dunelm.  p.  38.  1.  43.  John  Bromton, 
p.  972. 1. 43. 
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this  poem  was  written  from  the  heart  by  one* 
who  had  fuffered  from  thefe  acts  of  vio- 
lence : and  that  the  author  of  the  compofi- 
tion  was  Turgott,  the  Prior  of  that  place  ; 
who  was  afterwards  archbifhop  of  St.  An- 
drew’s. He  mu  ft  at  that  time  have  been 
upon  the  fpot ; and  confequently  a witnefs 
to  the  defolation  of  his  country  : and  to  all 
the  miferies,  and  indignities,  which  enfued. 
He  muft  accordingly  have  felt  for  the  church, 
to  which  he  belonged  ; and  for  the  people, 
who  fo  grievoufiy  fuffered.  Hence  arofe  that 
feverity  in  the  poem,  and  the  particular  ad~ 
monition  to  the  mighty  hunter— 

Forflagen  wyth  thie  floe  lette  wylde  beaftes  bee, 

Feefte  thee  upponne  theire  flefche  : doe  ne  thie  Bred- 
renne  flee. 

The  language  is  far  more  ancient,  than  that 
which  prevailed  in  the  time  of  Rowley  ; 
though  perhaps  modified  by  him. 

GREEN  VERTE. 

m/.pi  . 'T  ‘ 

It  may  not  be  improper  to  introduce  a few 
remarks  upon  fome  of  the  terms  in  this  poem; 
as  they  deferve  our  attention.  I will  begiit 
with  a part  of  the  laft  ftanza,  as  it  was  fo 
lately  under  the  eye  of  the  reader.  The 
poet  here  takes  notice,  that  at  the  end  of  the 

T chafe,! 
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chafe,  the  perfons,  who  have  been  concerned 
in  it,  now  enjoy  a repaft ; and  adorn  their 
heads  with  a fort  of  garlands,  which  are 
compofed  of  green  verte . 

Aro  unde  theire  heairlmes  theie  green-vertt  doe  entwyne. 

We  have  here  two  words,  which  feem  to  be 
nearly  of  the  fame  purport.  This  has  led 
me  to  imagine,  that  what  is  expreffed  green - 
verte,  fhould  be  rendered  green  worte ; or 
rather  gron  worte,  the  fame  as  ground  worte, 
from  gron  and  grun,  folum.  But  it  may  be 
faid,  that  the  fcene  of  the  poem  is  in  a foreft  : 
and  verte  is  a well  known  foreft  term  of  great 
antiquity,  and  occurs  in  all  the  foreft  laws, 
and  charters.  It  was  in  Latin  exprefled  vi- 
ride ; and  is  to  be  found  in  the  charter  of 
liberties  granted  1215  by  King  John.  * Nul- 
lus Caftellanus  vel  alius  teneat  placitum  de 
for  eft  a,  five  de  viridi,  five  de  venatione  : fed 
quilibet  foreftarius  de  feudo  attachiet  placita 
de  forefta,  tam  de  viridi , tam  de  venatione» 
Again  in  Additamentis,  •f*  Inquiratur  etiam, 
qui  fecerint,  vel  facere  confueverint,  vaftum 
vel  deftrudtionem  de  viridi,  vel  de  venatione. 
Upon  this  the  author  of  the  glolfary  affords 
©s  the  following  obfervations.  Per  viride 
intelligunt  leges  forefbe  noftrates,  quicquid 
frondes  fert,  aut  folia  viridia,  ubi  pafcantur, 

♦ Matt.  Paris,  p.  260.  1»  57.  f *54* 

aut , 
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aut  ubi  tegantur  cervi  damacque.  This  word 
viride  was  in  Englifh  expreffed  verte  : and 
became  in  common  ufe  with  people  in  all 
forefts  and  chafes.  It  fignified,  we  find,  both 
the  grafs  of  the  ground,  and  the  leaves  of 
trees  and  fiirubs  : in  fhort,  whatever  ferved 
for  browfe  and  fodder,  and  for  fhelter  to  the 
deer.  Thofe,  who  had  the  care  of  thefe 
things  intruded  to  them, were  ftiled  Verderers: 
a name  in  ufe  at  this  day  ; and  very  well 
known.  The  perfon  above  mentioned  takes 
farther  notice  in  the  fame  gloffary  of  the  dif- 
ferent forts  of  verte.  He  firft  informs  us, 
that  the  term  is  the  fame,  as  the  French 
verd  and  the  Latin  viride  : and  among  the 
different  forts  of  verdure  he  fpecifies  Over- 
vert, neather-vert , and  green- hue.  As  rny 

notion  about  the  antiquity  of  the  poem  is 
particular,  it  may  be  objected,  that  the  forefl 
laws  are  more  recent,  than  the  times,  when 
I fuppofe  the  original  to  have  been  planned. 
It  is  very  true  : but  the  terms  were  many  of 
them  antecedent  to  thofe  laws.  Verte,  how- 
ever expreffed,  is  a pure  Saxon  word,  pipe, 
herba  : and  over-verte,  neither-verte,  and 
green-hue,  are  all  of  the  fame  original : all 
true  Saxon  terms  ; and  prior  to  the  Norman 
laws.  In  lhort,  the  ancient  term  has  been 
confounded  with  the  more  modern  : for 

green-verte  in  the  common  acceptation  is  re- 

T a dundantj 
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dun  dant  5 each  term  being  of  the  fame  figni- 
fication.  This  makes  me  fufped;,  as  I before 
intimated,  that  what  is  rendered  green-verte, 
was  in  the  original  green-worte,  or  gron- 
worte,  analogous  to  ground- wort:  by  which 
is  fignified  the  herbs  and  flowers  of  the  field, 
with  which  the  king  and  his  company 
crowned  themfelves. 


DELIEVRETIE, 

Williamm,  the  Normannes  flowre,  botte 
Englondes  thorne. 

The  manne,  whofe  myghte  delievretie  hadd 
knite, 

Snette  oppe  hys  long  ftrunge  bowe,  & 
fheelde  aborne.  p.  31.  v.  43. 

Delievretie  feems  to  have  been  an  ancient 
term,  from  the  verb  delivrer,  (affranchir)  and 
jfignifies,  activity,  freedom,  dexterity,  and 
acfdrefs..  It  occurs  differently  modified  in 
feveral  old  authors.  It  is  faid  of  a perfon  in 
the  Mff.  K.C.C. 

* ' Deliver ly  was  he  dyt  uch  day  at  morrwe. 

t Deliverly  on  the  morrwe  the  day  gan  dawe. 

'>  $ A douti  man  and  deliver  in  dedus  of  armes. 

* P.  n.  f P.49.  % P -53* 
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The  like  is  to  be  found  in  the  verfion  of  G*- 
win  Douglas. 

* The  zounkeris  tho  of  Troy  and  Skilly 
Gan  ftertin  al  on  fut  deliverly* 

Deliverly,  nimbly , cleverly,  from  deliver, 
nimble  agilis  : quae  vox  nondum  prorfus  exo- 
levit. Gloff.  ibid.  By  the  man , vohofe  myghte 

delievretie  had  knite,  we  are  to  underftand,  the 
p erf  on,  to  whofe  prowefs  activity  and  dexterity 
were  fuper added.  To  knit  is  to  join, 

f I wol  ben  his,  to  whom  that  I am  knit. 


S N E T T Ev 

The  word  Snette  in  the  notes  is  interpreted 
bent : but  people  feldom  bent  their  bows,  be- 
fore they  got  to  the  place,  where  they  were  to 
ufe  them.  The  word  fee  ms  to  be  of  quite  a 
different  purport.  It  is  certainly  a provincial 
term  for  fnatched  : juft  as  fcrat  is  often  ufed 
for  fcratched  : fet  for  fetched,  Evander 
when  he  is  informing  Eneas  of  the  ancient 
ftate  of  Italy,  mentions  the  favage  life  of  the 
firft  inhabitants : who 

Thare  fade  of  treis  did  in  woddis  fet . 

Gawin  Doug.  1.  8.  p.  252® 

* f.  142.  1.  50.  t Chaucer,  v.  11298. 

T 3 The 
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The  fame  term  is  ufed  by  Robert  of  Glou* 

* 

cefter. 

Heo  ftode,  & bi  thogfc  hem  beft,  & cables  fette  ynow. 
i.  e.  fetched.  p.  148.  1.  5. 

Analogous  to  the  word  fnette,  we  find  Jlret 
ufed  by  our  author  for  Jlretch  : p.  87.  v.  154, 

And  ftret  and  engyne  alle  the  human  witte. 

1 4 

So  twitte  is  ufed  in  the  firft  Eclogue  for  twitch. 
From  her  galled  necke  did  twitte  the  chayne  away. 

The  meaning  of  the  lines,  about  which  we 
are  concerned,  feems  to  be  this.  William, 
the  pride  of  the  Normans,  hut  the  bane  of 
England ; the  man,  whofe  prowefs  was  joined 
with  addrefs,  and  activity,  fnatched  up  his 
long  bow,  and  called  his  knights  to  attend 
him  to  the  chafe. 

A B O R N E. 

9 -•  \ - * * 

Snette  oppe  his  long  ftrunge  bowe  & fheeld? 
aborne . 

This  is  interpreted— burnijherf : but  I dp 
not  fee,  why  it  is  taken  for  a participle.  His 
fhield  aborne  may  poflibly  mean  nothing 
more  than  his  awburn  fhield.  Awburne  from 
awbour ; French;  brown  of  a tan  colour. 

Johnfon’s 
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Johnfon’s  Didt.  Nothing  is  more  common 
than  to  meet  in  old  poems  with  accounts  of 
brow?i  bills,  brown  blades,  and  brown  ar- 
mour. 

There  dwelt  a Lombard  in  £he  town, 

A doughtie  man  of  great  renowne. 

And  he  gathered  a great  hoaft. 

And  rode  foorth  with  great  boaft ; 

And  in  his  hand  a good  fauchowne. 

That  was  made  of  fteele  bwzune. 

The  Hid.  of  Bevis  of  Hampton. 

Thus  it  is  faid  of  Sir  Lionel  in  la  Mort 
d’Arthure — 

Sir  Lyonel  he  gonne  to  tone. 

And  haftily  he  made  hym  bowne  ^ 

To  Launcelotte  with  herte  kene 

He  rode  with  helme  and  fword  browns» 

This  may  be  the  meaning  of  the  word  : but 
I have  fometimes  thought,  that  the  line  was 
not  truly  copied  : and,  that  inftead  of — 

feys  long-ftrunge  bow,  & fheeld  abortu , 

we  fhould  read — 

hys  long  flrunge  bow.  Sc  iheeld,  and  borne . 

When  a perfon  was  preparing  for  the  field, 
or  the  lifts,  ihe  things,  with  which  he  was 
generally  prefented  by  his  fquire,  or  by  the 
herald,  were  his  fpear,  his  fhield,  and  his 
bom  or  byrn  : which  laft  was  a fort  of  corflete 
This  is  fhewn  manifeftly  by  our  author  a few 
pages  before  j where  the  herald  fays,  that  he 

T 4 rnuft 
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mult  go  to  the  knights,  who  were  to  engage, 
and  prefent  them  with  thefe  things. 

I Tonne  of  honnoure,  fpencer  of  her  joyes, 

Mu {l  fwythen  goe  to  yeve  the  fpeeres  arounde, 

Wyth  adventayle,  and  borne . p.  29.  v.  ii,  12. 

Here  inftead  of  the  fhield  he  mentions  the 
adventayle,  or  helmet ; and  then  fubjoins  the 
borne . Of  the  adventaile  I have  fpoken  be- 
fore. What  is  here  called  a borne,  is  fome- 
times  expreffed  burn,  and  byrn,  from  the 
Saxon  Bepn- Thorax.  Byrn,  Bypn-homa  ; lo- 
rica. Bypnpija,  loricatus  miles . See  Sax.  Didl. 
by  Lye  and  Manning,  Appendix.  In  G. 
Douglas  it  is  expreffed  Birnye . 

He  in  his  breiftplait  ftrang,  & his  birnye> 

Ane  fouir  fwerd  beltis  law  doun  by  his  the. 

p.  239. 1.44. 

\ 

It  is  in  the  gloffary  expounded — a kind  of 
corfet,  or  brigandine  ufed  in  old  time : from  the 
old  French  brugne  or  brunie : thorax , lorica . 
See  Du  Cange  — Byrn,  and  Byrnan  : alfq 
Brunea,  and  Bronea.  He  interprets  it : lo- 
rica. Gloff.  Lat.  Theotifc.  Thorax  : militare 
ornamentum,  lorica,  brunea.  Bronea.  Ta- 
bui. Cefaurienfe : cum  casteris  debitatibus, 
et  caballis,  et  bronea,  et  caetera  arma.  As 
the  Conqueror  was  going  only  to  the  chafe, 
and  not  to  battle,  we  find  him  furnifhed 
with  a bow  inftead  of  a fpear,  as  being  more 
neceffary  for  that  purpofe.  This  bow  is  ftiled 

— his 
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— Tds  long  Jininge  bow  : which  I fufpedt  to 
be  a falfe  reading.  People  going  tq  the  field 
did  not  firing  their  bows  at  a diftance  : but 
waited  till  they  came  to  the  place  of  opera- 
tion. I Ihould  therefore  think,  that  the  ori- 
ginal was  — his  long  Jironge  bow  ; or  jlrange 
bow,  which  is  of  the  fame  purport,  and  ana- 
logous to  the  breif plate  Jlrange  quoted  above 
from  G.  Douglas. 

F L E M E D.  ' 


The  flemed  Owlet  flapps  her  eve-fpeckte 
wynge. 

This  by  the  tranfcriber  is  interpreted  in  the 
notes — frighted . But  the  true  meaning  is 
the  wandering , the  fugitive , owl.  The  word 
is  derived  from  the  Saxon  plema,  and  plyma, 
profugus.  See  Sax.  Did.  by  Lye  and  Man- 
ning. To  feme  is  to  drive  away.  Enur  cyng 
aplymbe  ur  iEbpig  adding.  Chron.  Sax. 
p.  1 51.  1.  8.  In  the  verfion  of  Gawin  Dou- 
glas, ./Eneas  fpeaks  to  Pallas,  the  fon  of  Evan- 
der,  concerning  the  Trojans,  who  were  driven 
from  their  country. 

Quos  illi  bello  profugos  egere  fuperbo. 


t ... 


Quhilk  flemyt  of  our  realme  newly  agane 
Unto  the  King  Evander  al  feik  we. 

L,  8.  p.  244.  1.  23. 

Under 


t 
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Under  the  fame  acceptation  it  occurs  in  Da* 
vid  Lyndfey. 

Abel  lay  flane  upon  the  ground  : 

Curfl  Cain  flemit , and  vagabond. 

• 

Flemed,  banijhed . While  he  flemed  was, 

• — While  he  was  banijhed . Gloff.  to  Rob.  of 
Gloucefter.  In  the  laws  of  King  Ethelred, 
No.  13,  it  is  faid,  Et  omnis  flima  fit  flima 
in  omni  terra,  qui  fuerit  in  una.  Johan. 
Bromton,  p.  897.  Flima,  vox  Saxonica, 
fugitium  fignificat.  Gloff.  In  the  ftorie  of 
William  Canynge,  the  river  Severne  is  faid 
to  roar  flemie  oer  the  fands,  p,  278.  v.  12. 
This  jlemie  is  the  fame  as  the  Saxon  jlema 
above  : by  which  is  iignified  vagabundus . — 

T he  wandering  Jlream  roared,  as  it  paffed  on- 
ward. From  hence  we  may  perceive,  that 
when  the  tranfcriber  could  obtain  intelligence 
concerning  the  purport  of  any  word,  he  very 
prudently  adopted  it.  But  when  no  fuch 
afiiftance  could  be  procured,  he  proceeded  by 
guefs  : forming  his  opinion  by  the  context. 
By  thefe  means  we  are  often  treated  with 
conjectures,  which  are  very  remote  from  the 
truth.  It  likewife  fhews,  that  he  had  not 
opportunities  of  applying  uniformly  to  Dic- 
tionaries : for  this  word  is  to  be  found  in 
Kerfey  ; who  explains  flemed  by — daunted  or 
frighted . But  even  Kerfey  does  not  come  up  * 
to  the  truth.  And  here  it  may  be  obferved 

2 , in 
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in  refpedt  to  thefe  Etymologifls,  Kerfey,  ancj 
Skinner  : that  we  may  fafely  truft  to  them 
for  their  authority  about  any  ancient  term ; 
but  concerning  the  purport  of  it,  as  explained 
by  them,  we  have  often  reafon  to  doubt. 


L O R D Y N G E. 

The  lordynge  toade  ynn  all  hys  paffes  bides* 

There  feems  here  to  be  another  great  mif- 
take  of  the  tranfcriber  ; who  interprets  lor- 
dynge  toade , by  the  toad  Jl an  ding  upon  his  hind 
* legs . But  who  ever  faw  a toad  in  this 

ftrange  attitude  ? By  lordyng  is  fignified  dull 
and  heavy  ; any  thing  ftupid,  and  that  will 
not  get  out  of  one’s  way.  It  was  more  gene- 
rally expreffed  lourdan  : and  we  accordingly 
read  in  Lye's  additions  to  Junius — lour  dan , 
bardus,  ftupidus,  hebes.  G.  lourdant  B.  loerd. 
It  is  ftill  ufed  in  fome  parts  of  England ; 
and  expreffed,  lourdy . Accordingly  Ray 

fays,  Lourdy,  fluggilh,  from  the  French  laurd \ 
focors,  ignavus.  *f*  Lourdant,  lourdin,  bar- 
dus. Eaft  and  South  country  words,  p.  105. 
When  then  the  poet  fays 

The  lordynge  toade  ynn  alle  hys  paiTes  bides, 

* He  found  this  probably  in  Skinner. 

t Lordant,  or  Lordane,  a dull  heavy  fellow . Kerfey. 

the 
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the  meaning  is,  that  the  dull , heavy,  lumpijh 
toad  abode  in  every  place,  through  which  the 
king  pafTed.  It  was  conftantly  in  his  way, 
wherefoever  he  turned, 

BERTEN  NEDERS. 

The  berten  neders  att  hymm  darte  the 
ftynge. 

The  viper  or  adder  was  by  the  Saxons  ftiled 
nebbp,  and  nebbep  : and  by  the  Englifh  writ- 
ers, who  came  after  them,  nedder,  Robert 
of  Gloucefter,  fpeaking  in  praife  of  Ireland, 
fays  — 

For  nedres  ne  other  wormes  ne  mow  ther  be  noght. 

And  gef  he  beth  thider  bi  cas  from  other  londes  y 

broght 

Heo  dyeth,  &c.  p.  43.  1.  11, 

The  fame  is  to  be  found  in  Chaucer,  v.  9660, 

Like  to  the  nedder  in  bofom  flie  untrewe. 

A nedder,  coluber.  Northumb.  Ray's 
county  dialers.  Mr.  Tyrwhitt  in  his  learn- 
ed obfervations  upon  Chaucer  obferves,  that 
the  word  Newt  has  certainly  been  formed  by 
a corruption  from  an  ewt  or  eft : and  he  adds 
* — perhaps  nedder,  n : Saxon , may  have  been 
formed  in  the  fame  way  from  an  adder.  The 

■ - 1 « 

* Mr.  Tyrwhitt ?s  Gloff,  to  Chaucer,  v.  5.  p.  138. 

word 
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word  in  Teutonic  is  adder,  without  the  ini- 
tial n : which  makes  his  opinion  highly 
probable. 

B E R T E N. 

■ / ...  . * 

This  word  in  the  notes  is  interpreted  poi- 
fonous : but  I imagine,  that  the  tranfcriber 
proceeded  here,  as  in  other  inftances,  by 
guefs ; thinking,  that  it  was  an  epithet  the 
moft  applicable  to  a ferpent.  Bertin  is  pro- 
bably a contraction  of  beret  in , and  relates  to 
colour.  It  denoted  any  thing  which  had  a 
dark  gray  ; or  rather  an  obfcure  and  difagree- 
able  brown  appearance.  Berretinus,  cine- 
reus ; leucophaeus.  Du  Cange.  He  quotes 
for  it  a palTage,  containing  the  words — tuni- 
cas—non  berretinas , aut  grifeas,  et  ad  nigre- 
dinem tendentes.  It  was  the  fame  colour, 
as  the  Grecians  ftiled  leucophaeus,  which  is 
mentioned  by  Pliny : and  is  thus  interpreted 
by  Harduin.  Leucophaeus  color  fufcus  eft, 
mixtufque  ex  albo  nigroque.  L.  24.  p.  344. 
not*  Harduini. 

T Y N Y A N. 

/ 

The  poet,  fpeaking  of  Sarum  and  Stone- 
henge, fubjoins  the  following  account  of  it, 
p.  224,  v.  305, 


V^her- 
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Where  auncient  Bardi  dyd  their  verfes  fynge 
Of  Ca-far  conquered,  and  his  mighty  hofte  : 

And  how  old  Tynyan,  necromancing  kynge, 

Wreck’d  all  hys  fhypp'ynge  on  the  Brittifh  coaft^ 
And  made  him  in  his  tattered  barkes  to  flie. 

Till  Tynyansdeth  and  opportunity. 

Caefar  gives  an  account  of  two  ftorms,  by 
which  his  {hipping  fuffered  greatly.  The 
latter  was  of  mo  ft  confequence  : as  his  whole 
fleet  was  greatly  damaged ; and  forty  {hips 
were  intirely  loft.  Thus  far  the  poet’s  ac- 
count is  conformable  to  hiftory  : and  the  pre- 
cipitate retreat  of  Cxfar  in  his  tattered  barks 
feems  likewife  to  be  well  founded.  See  Cx- 
far’s  Com.  L.  4,  and  5.  We  are  alfo  ini- 
formed  by  our  own  hiftorians,  that  there  was 
fuch  a perfon  as  Tynian ; who  by  Matthew 
of  Weftminfter  is  ftiled  Tennandus : p.  37. 
by  Caxton  Tenancius : Chron.  Fol.  176.  and 
he  is  mentioned  by  Fabian  and  others.  Ge- 
offry  of  Monmouth,  {peaking  of  the  firft 
encounter  of  Caffibelane  with  the  Romans, 
fays,  aderant  etiam  duo  nepotes  ejus,  Andro- 
geos, et  Tenuandus , Dux  Cornubias.  C.  3. 
p.  24.  He  is  faid  to  have  been  the  fon  of 
King  Lud  ; and  to  have  reigned  himfelf  after 
the  death  of  Caffibelane.  Thus  far  therefore, 
we  find  hiftory  to  be  confonant  to  the  poet’s 
account,  that  there  was  luch  a perfon  as 
Tynian  : that  he  lived  at  the  time  of  the  in- 
vafion  of  the  Romans  : and  that  he  was  a 

king 
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king  of  the  country.  But  that  he  was  at  that 
time  an  old  man,  and  that  by  his  magic  the 
ftorm  was  raifed,  by  which  the  Roman  navy 
fuffered,  does  not  agree  with  the  commonly 
received  accounts.  It  is  an  hiftory  probably 
taken  from  a romantic  defcription  by  fome 
bard  of  Wales.  All  the  Britifh  accounts  of 
thefe  times  are  extravagant  and  fabulous ; 
and  never  uniformly  related. 


DYNEFARE. 

In  the  Battle  of  Kaftings  the  poet  men- 
tions a noble  Saxon,  who  was  in  fome  degree 
related  to  a prince  of  this  title. 

Yonge  Egelredc,  a knygte  of  comelie  mien, 

Affin’d  unto  the  kynge  of  Dynefarrt. 

p.  216.  V.Y31. 

It  may  poffibly  have  puzzled  many  people, 
to  find  out,  who  this  prince  was ; and  where 
his  territories  lay.  I muft  confefs,  that  I 
was  for  fome  time  in  a ftate  of  fufpence ; be- 
fore I could  recoiled!  the  true  hiftory  of  the 
place,  from  whence  this  king  is  denominated : 
looking  round  at  a great  diftance,  for  that, 
which  was  more  immediately  under  my  eye. 
What  the  poet  exprefTes  Dynefarre  was  the 
fame,  which  was  more  truly  rendered  Dyne- 
vore  and  by  the  Welch  Dinevour ♦ It  was 
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in  South  Wales;  and  one  of  the  three  places 
of  royal  refidence,  where  the  Welch  mo- 
narchs  kept  their  court.  This  we  may  learn 
from  Giraldus  Cambrenfis,  who  fpecifies 
thefe  three  places.  Tres  enim  fuerant  Wal- 
lias  totius  Curias  principales  : Dinevour  in 
Sudwallia  : — Aberfraw  in  Norwallia  ; Peng- 
wern  in  * Powifia.  p.  884.  As  it  was  a 
place  of  fuch  eminence,  it  gave  name  to  the 
whole  region,  of  which  it  was  the  capital. 

Powel  having  given  a defcription  of  the  two 
northern  principalities  of  this  country,  adds. 
— Now  remaineth  the  lafle  kingdome  of  Wales , 
called  Dinevowr ; which  although  it  was  the 
greatef , yet  was  it  not  the  befi,  as  Giraldus 
witnefjeth  : cheefiie  bicaufe  it  was  much  molefed 
with  Flemings  and  Normans  ; and  alfo  that  in 
divers  parts  thereof  the  lords  would  not  obey 
their  prince,  &c.  p.  17.  In  other  refpe&s  he 
fpeaks  of  it  as  a fine  country. 

It  is  faid,  that  Roderick  the  Great,  about 
the  year  870,  firfl  divided  Wales  into  three 
kingdoms  : though  many  think,  that  it  was 
from  the  beginning  parted  out  in  this  man- 
ner. However  Powel  in  his  account  abides 
by  the  former  opinion  : and  gives  us  the 
following  hiftory  of  the  event.  He  tells  us, 

. «.  r 

* He  fays  the  fame  in  another  place.  Fuerunt  enim 
antiquitus  tres  principales  in  WaJlia  Curis.  Dinewor 
in  Sudwallia,  &c, — p.  847. 

that 
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that  Rhoderick  before  his  death  divided  the 
kingdom  in  the  manner  before  mentioned  ; 
and  that  he  gave  Aberfraw,  or  North  Wales, 
to  his  eldeft  fon  Anarawd  : Cadelh,  the  fe- 
cond  fon,  had  Dinewour,  and  South  Wales; 
and  Merwyn,  the  third,  had  the  country  of 
Powys.  But  after  his  death,  Cadelh  feized 
upon  Powys-land  and  Mathraval ; which  he 
kept  from  the  right  heirs  by  force.  Powel, 
p.  35.  Dinevour,  or  South  Wales,  confided 
properly  of  fix  counties  : and  fometimes, 
by  the  addition  of  Radnorfhire,  of  feven. 
Of  this  we  are  informed  by  the  fame  writer, 
in  his  extradl  from  Humfrey  Lhoyd.  Thefe 
fix  fhires  being  fubjeB  to  the  territorie  of  Dy?ie- 
vowr  with  Radnorjhire , which  was  belonging  to 
Mathraval , are  now  commonlie  called  South 
Wales  : which  countrie  is  both  great  and  large , 
with  manie  faire  plaines  and  v allies  for  corne  % 
high  mount aines  and  rocks  ; full  of  pajlure  for 
cattel : great  and  thicks  woods , with  forrefs ; 
and  parks  for  red  deere  and fallow  ; cleare  and 
deepe  rivers  full  of  Jiff ) , &c.  p.  21. 

It  is  faid  of  Egelrede,  the  Saxon,  that  he 
was  affined  to  the  king  above  mentioned ; 
which  relation  was  probably  by  a marriage 
into  that  prince’s  family  * Who  the  perfon 
was  to  whom  he  was  thus  related,  may  be 
with  great  probability  made  out  : for  the 
king,  who  reigned  at  the  time  alluded  to  in 
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the  poem,  was  Meredyth  ap  Owen ; who 
had  been  fo  conftituted  by  Harold  in  the  year 
1064.  Powel  informs  us,  that  Caradoc  ap 
Grujfyth  was  the  firjt , that  procured  Haroald 
for , to  come  to  V/ ales  againfl  Grujfyth  ap  Lbewe- 
Jyn,  hoping  by  him  to  atteine  unto  the  governe- 
ment  of  South  Wales : but  it  fell  out  other  wife. 
For  when  Haroald  under  foody  that  he  fould  not 
get  that  at  the  hands  of  Caradoc , which  he  looked 
for  ( which  was  a certaine  lordjhip  within  Wales , 
nigh  unto  Hereford ) and  knowing  alfo  Caradoc 
to  be  a fubtile  and  deceiptfull  man  ; compounding 
with  Meredyth  ap  Owen,  for  that  lordfkip,  he 
made  him  king,  or  prince  of  South  Wales,  p.  104. 
This  was  two  years  before  the  battle  cf 
* Mailings. 

NY  GHTE-MARES. 

Harke,  the  Dethe-Owle  loude  dothe  fyng.e* 

To  the  Nyghte- Mares,  as  heie  goe. 

fElla,  p.  137.  v.  867. 

The  night-mare  is  a diforder,  arifing  from 
an  oppreffion,  to  which  people  are  fubjedl  in 
their  deep.  But  the  true  author  of  the  fon- 
net,  who  feems  to  be  well  acquainted  with  the 
Gothic  mythology,  has  a further  alluiion» 

'*  See  Florent.  Wigornienfis  ad  annum  1C64*  p.  633. 
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Me  accordingly  fpeaks  of  the  Night-Mares 
in  the  plural  ; and  introduces  them  as  per- 
fons : for  they  were  looked  upon  as  fo  many 
infernal  hags,  or  daemons*  The  chief,  from 
whom  the  others  had  their  name,  was  {tiled 
Mara  ; and  efteemed  a foul  incubus  ; though 
mentioned  in  the  Edda,  as  one  of  the  original 
deities,  which  attended  upon  Friga  and  Odin. 
Mythoiog.  xxx.  Olaus  Wormius  calls  her 
Mara:  nodlurnum  fpedtrum,  et  dormientibus 
infidiofum.  Mon.  Dan.  p.  18.  Junius  fpeaks 
to  the  fame  purpofe.  Mare,  night-mare, 
incubus,  ephialtes.  Belgis  quoque  dicitur 
maere,  merrie,  &c.  — Su.  mara.  Ang.  Sax. 
mara.  There  were  more  than  one  of  this 
character ; and  they  are  thus  defcribed  by 
Junius  in  a quotation  from  a German  gloflary. 
Huc  etiam  pertinet  alter  locus,  Al.  Glo. 
O.  5.  Phylofi,  Dsmonum  genus.  Hos 
nonnulli  Do&iflimorum  Incubones  et  Saty- 
ros, &c  putaverunt.  Etymolog.  Ang.  Thefe 
are  the  Night-Mares  which  the  author  fup- 
pofes  to  take  their  flight  in  the  depth  of 
darknefs,  at  the  time  when  the  Death- Owl 
was  fereaming. 
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SHOONE-PYKES. 

Ne  browded  manteli  of  a fcarlette  hue  j 

Ne  Jhoon-pykes  plaited  o'er  with  ribbande 
geere. 

Ne  colli  ie  par  aments  of  woden  blue. 

Storie  of  Mafter  Canynge.  v.  43. 

\ 

This  is  a piece  of  hiftory,  with  which  I 
fhould  not  imagine,  that  the  tranfcriber  was 
at  all  acquainted.  Mr.  Tyrwhitt  has  given 
us  the  true  purport  of  the  term  fhdon-pykes  ; 
and  explains  them  by  Jhoes  with  piked  toes . 
He  farther  tells  us,  that  the  pikes  were  re- 
trained to  two  inches  by  3 Edw.  4.  c.  5.  It 
Is  very  certain,  that  they  had  been  for  a great 
while  increafing,  till  at  laft  the  pikes  were  fo 
long,  that  they  were  forced  to  be  fupported 
by  iilver  chains,  and  other  helps,  according 
to  the  eftate  of  the  perfon,  who  kept  up  to 
the  fafhion.  Stowe  tells  us — Anno  *1463. 
29.  April,  began  a parliament  at  Wejlminjlre ; 
in  the  which  was  ordained — that  no  man  weare 
fjooeSy  or  bootes , having  pikes  pajjing  two  inches 
in  length : or  fhoemaker  to  make  them  above  that 
Jize . Chron.  p.  417.  He  fpeaks  of  it  after- 
wards more  fully,  when  he  treats  of  the  tranf- 
adtions  of  the  year  1465.  It  was  proclaimed 
thorowout  England , that  the  beakes  or  pikes  of 
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JJjoone  or  boots  Jhoulde  not  pafie  two  inches , upon 
paine  of  curfmg  by  the  clergy y and forfeiting  2 or. 
to  be  payd , noble  to  the  kingy  another  to  the 

corwainers  in  London . for  other  cities  and 

townes  the  like  order  was  take?i . Before  this 
time  and  fnce  the  year e of  our  Lord  1382,  the 
pikes  of  Jhooes  and  boots  were  of  fuch  length , that 
they  were  faine  to  be  tyed  up  to  their  knees  with 
chaines  of  fiver , gilt : or  at  leaf  withfilk  lacesy 
p.  419.  Camden  quotes  from  an  hiftory, 
which  he  calls  Eulogium,  to  the  fame  pur- 
pofe.  Tdheir  fhoes  and  pattens  are  fnowted  and 
piked  more  than  a finger  long , crooking  upwards  $ 
which  they  call  Crackowesy  refembling  the  diveV  s 
clawes ; which  are  faftened  to  the  knees  with 
chaines  of  gold  and  * fiver.  The  clergy  gave 

into  this  extravagant  fafhion,  as  we  learn 
from  the  author  of  Pierce  Plowman’s  vi- 
fion. 

Proude  prieftes  come  wyth  him,  mo  than  a thoufand 

In  paltokes  & piked  Jhoesy  & piflers  long  knives,  p.114. 

PARAMENTS.  ibid. 

This  word  in  the  notes  is  interpreted  robes 
of  fcarlet  as  may  be  feen  in  the  tragedy  of 
iElla,  p.  79.  v.  52.  and  in  the  gloffary.  Ac- 
cording to  Du  Cange,  it  is  taken  in  a more 

* Camden’s  Remains,  p.  232.  See  Holinfhed.  v.  3. 
p.  668. 
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extenfive  fignification*  Paramentum,  appa- 
ratus, five  bellicus,  five  alius  quivis ; rerum 
neceflariarum  copia,  inftru&io.  The  word 
is  again  introduced  by  Rowley  in  the  Englifh 
Metamorphofes,  v.  36. 

Eftfoons  the  gentle  Locryne  was  pofTeft 
Of  fwaie,  and  vefted  in  the  paramente. 

This  too  is  fuppofed  by  the  tranfcriber  to 
have  been  a garment : and  it  is  accordingly 
interpreted  a princely  robe . But  he  feems  to 
have  been  miftaken.  For  in  this  place  it 
appears  rather  to  have  been  a fuggeftum,  or 
throne,  where  kings  at  the  commencement  of 
their  reigns  were  inverted  with  all  the  enfigns 
of  royalty.  Du  Cange  quotes  Hincmarus 
Rhemenfis,  who  is  advifmg  the  prince,  to 
whom  he  writes  concerning  the  diforders 
committed  by  foldiers : and  he  begs  to  have 
them  reftrained  by  the  king’s  pcrfonal  in- 
junctions.  He  concludes  with  thefe  words — 
et  antequam  de  Paramento  veftro  ad  manii- 
ones  redeant,  commonete  eos  fecundum  fapi- 
entiarti  veftravn.  Again— Ut  fi  tales  fint,  qui 
antea  hanc  admonitionem  non  audierint,  eis 
quotidie,  quando  ad  paramentum  veftrum  ve- 
nerint, relegat.  Up  on  this  Du  Cange  ob-> 
ferves — paramentum  videtur  efie  tribunal  pa- 
ratum, feu  adornatum.  When  it  is  therefore 
faid  by  the  poet,  that  Locrine  upon  his  fuc- 
ceeding  to  the  kingdom,  was  vefted  in  the 
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p&ramente,  it  does  not  neceffarily  mean — a 
robe : but  it  alludes  to  the  * throne,  in  which 
he  was  crowned,  and  likewife  veiled  with 
every  ornament  fuitable  to  his  dignity.  The 
word  occurs  in  two  different  acceptations  of 
which  the  tranfcriber  was  not  at  all  aware. 


WODEN  BLUE.  ibid. 

He  was  probably  not  acquainted  with  the 
purport  of  this  term,  as  he  has  no  where 
given  his  opinion  concerning  it.  Woden 
blue  is  that  colour  obtained  from  the  herb 
called  woad,  which  is  ufed  in  dying.  It  is 
the  fame  as  was  of  old  ftiled  glaftum ; and 
which  is  mentioned  by  Du  Cange.  Glaftum. 
Gallis  herbs  genus,  quo  Britanni  tingendis 
corporibus  uli,  ut  audior  eft  Caefar.  L.  5.  de 
bello  Gall,  et  Plinius.  L.  20,  22.  c.  270 
p.  267,  &c. — I have  fpoken  of  it  before. 

H O K E D A Y and  HOKETIDE. 

This  is  the  name  given  to  an  ancient  fefti* 
val,  the  origin  of  which  is  very  uncertain  $ 

«To  my  ear  there  feems  to  be  a difference  in  fenfe  be- 
tween a perfon’s  being  faid  to  be  vefted  in  a parament  5 
and  in  the  parament.  The  words  in  a parament  mean 
in  & robe  of  fate.  In  the  parament  ftgntfies,  in  the  throne, 
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nor  is  the  purport  of  the  term  afiuredly 
known.  We  find,  that  it  is  more  than  once 
mentioned  in  this  collection  of  poem?. 

As  maftie  dogs,  at  HoFide  fet  to  fvghte. 

Firft  Batt.  of  Haft.  p.  226.  v.  348. 

Browne  as  the  nappy  ale  at  Hoftyde  game. 

Second  Batt.  of  Haft.  v.  422. 

Orre  Cornyfii  wraftlers  at  a Hoftyde  game. 

ib.  v.  486, 

All  our  Etymologifts  fuppofc,  that  this 
feftival  was  obferved  in  commemoration  of 
the  Danes  being  in  one  day  deftroyed  through 
the  kingdom.  This  is  faid  to  have  been  put 
in  execution  by  order  of  King  Ethelred,  the 
fon  of  Edgar,  in  the  year  1002.  Accord- 
ingly Spelman  affords  us  this  account  of  it. 
Hocday,  Hokeday,  HoCtuefday,  fefrivitas, 
quam,  derifis  ejectilque  Danis,  Angli  (ut  ex- 
aCtis  Regibus  Romani  fugalia)  annue  in  1^- 
titiam  celebrabant  : quas  nec  hodie  apud 

mediterraneos  penitus  exolevit.  Lambardus 
(in  itinerario  Cantij,  Tit.  Sandwich)  diftum 
putat  quafi  )3ucxruepbaeg,  id  eil  dies  Martis 
irriforius — &c.  Origo  rei  inde  videtur  pe- 

tenda, quod  jEthelredus  Rex  fub  armorum 
luftrandorum  fpecie,  uno  eodemque  die  per 
univerfum  regnum  Danos  omnes  occidit : 
ut  teftantur  L.  L.  Edvardi  Confefforis,  ca.  35. 
I omit  the  various  etymologies  given  by 
Spelman,  as  well  as  thofe  by  Skinner,  Du 
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Cange,  and  others.  I thall  only  obferve,  that 
they,  and,  I believe,  mod  modern  writers 
upon  the  fubjeCt,  fuppofe  the  fetlival  to  have 
been  inflituted  on  account  of  the  flaughter  of 
the  Danes.  But  this  feems  on  many  accounts 
impoffible ; however  in  later  times  aflerted, 
and  believed.  That  there  was  a cruel  and 
unwarrantable  flaughter  of  this  people,  can- 
not be  doubted ; though  it  could  not  be  fo 
general  as  reprefen  ted  : for  they  were  in  the 
provinces  of  Northumbria,  and  of  the  Eafl 
Angles,  too  powerful  not  to  have  made  fome 
defence.  But  let  the  commands  of  the  king 
have  been  ever  fo  fully  executed,  yet  why 
fhould  fo  cruel,  and  fo  ineffectual  a piece  of 
policy  be  commemorated  by  a feftival  ? What 
good  accrued  to  the  nation  from  it?  None  at 
all  : for  the  very  next  year  in  confequence  of 
this  cruelty,  the  Danes  came  with  their  King 
Swain  at  their  head  ; and  over- ran  all  the 
wettern  provinces  with  fire  and  fword  ; nor 
did  their  fury  ceafe,  till  they  became  matters 
of  the  kingdom  : which  misfortune  had  ne- 
ver happened,  but  for  this  inttance  of  Ethel- 
red’s  cruelty.  Befides  this  extirpation  of  the 
Danes  is  exprefly  faid  by  our  beft  hittorians, 
to  have  been  effected  upon  a Wednefday  the 
13th  of  November,  which  was  the  featt  of 
St.  Brice  : but  Hockday  was  upon  a Tuefday 
in  March  s which  was  termed  Huxtuefday  and 
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Quindena  Pafchce.  This  feems  to  fhew,  that 
the  tran faction  fpoken  of  could  have  no  rela- 
tion to  the  feftival.  Add  to  this,  that  if 
there  had  been  any  connexion  between  them, 
we  fhould  find  it  appear  in  the  accounts  given 
of  this  event  by  the  mod  ancient  hiftorians. 
They  mention  the  daughter  of  the  Danes  ; 
but  not  one  of  them  takes  notice  of  any  com- 
memoration being  infrituted.  Not  the  lead: 
reference  to  this  Hocktide  is  to  be  found  in 
any  of  them.  Thus  William  of  Malmfbury 
enumerates  many  inftances  of  folly  and  in- 
humanity in  Ethelred ; and  particularly  his 
cruelty  towards  the  Danes  ; which  he  holds 
in  deteftation.  * Nam  praeter  Anglos,  quos 
nullis  caufis  extantibus  exhaeredebat,  vel  af- 
fidto  crimine  opibus  emungebat;  prater  Da- 
nos,  quos  levibus  fufpicionibus  omnes  uno 
die  in  tota  Anglia  trucidari  jufferat ; ubi  fuit 
videre  miferiam,  dum  quifque  chariflimos 
hofpites,  quos  etiam  ardtifiima  necefiitudo 
dulciores  effecerat,  cogeretur  prodere,  et  am- 
plexus gladio  deturbare.  Praeter  hsc  etiam 
in  uxorem,  &c. — This  fearful  event  is  taken 
notice  of  by  the  author  of  the  Saxon  Chro- 
nicle ; by  Simeon  J Dunelmenfis ; by  the 

* De  Geftis  Reg.  Ang.  L.  2.  p.  64. 

f Sax.  Chron.  p.  133.  1,  2.  anno  1002*  on  Bpiciup 
nwejybsej. 

X Sim.  Dunelm.  p.  165. 
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Abbat  of  ■* * * §  Rievall  ; by  •f  Radulphus  de 
Diceto ; by  $ Henry  de  Knyhton  ; by  ||  Flo- 
rence of  Worcefler ; by  § Matthew  of  Weft- 
minfter;  and  by  other  writers.  The  laft 
mentioned  hiflorian  is  very  full  upon  this 
head  : and  informs  us,  that  this  malTacre 
took  place  from  the  evil  advice  of  one  Huna, 
an  officer  in  the  king’s  army.  Tunc  Rex, 
non  mediocriter  commotus  ejufdem  Huns 
confilio  mifit  literas  in  omnes  regni  fines, 
mandans  nationibus  lingulis,  et  univerfis,  ut 
fub  una  die,  in  fello  fcilicet  Sanifli  Britij  Epif- 
copi,  omnes  Dani  per  Angliam  conflituti 
furtivo  impetu  morti  traderentur. — Sicque 
Dani,  qui  firmo  faedere,  paulo  ante  utrinque 
jurato,  cum  Angliis  pacifice  Jiabitace  debue- 
rant, opprobriofe  nimis  funt  perempti  > mu- 
lieres cum  liberis  ad  domorum  polles  allife 
miferabiliter  animas  effuderunt.  Cum  igitur 
hujus  decreti  fententia  apud  urbem  Londo- 
niarum  abfque  mifericotdia  exequeretur,  fu- 
gerunt multi  Danorum  ad  auandam**  Ec- 
clefiam  in  civitate,  ubi  omnes  fine  pietate, 

* Abbas  Rievall.  p.  362.  1.  63. 

t Radulf.  de  Diceto.  p.  461.  1.  57. 

X — In  node  San&i  Bricij  : fet  Swanus  R.ex  execra- 
biliter  hoc  vindicavit.  H.  de  Knyghton.  p.  2315* 
1*  4°* 

jj  Florent,  de  Worceftre.  p.  61 1,  L 29. 

§ Matt.  Weft.  p.  200.  1.  44. 

**  St.  Clement’s  Dan«s, 
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ipfis  aftantes  altaribus,  funt  perempti.  He 
proceeds  afterwards  to  inform  us  of  the  evils, 
which  came  upon  the  nation  in  confequence 
of  this  cruelty.  But  not  a word  is  here 
mentioned  of  any  celebrity  eftablifhed  by 
way  of  memorial.  Indeed  it  was  almoft  irn- 
poffible  in  the  nature  of  things : for  before 
that  day  next  year,  the  Danes  were  in  the 
heart  of  the*  kingdom:  fo  that  there  was  more 
reafon  to  grieve  than  to  rejoice. — Quod  Daci 
tranfmarini  audientes,  in  furorem  verb,  duce 
Swaino,  cum  innumerabili  exercitu  Angliam 
intrantes,  diffufi  funt  per  provincias,  et  dif- 
perfi,  non  ordini,  non  fexui,  non  astati  par- 
centes ; nec  ab  Eccleliarum  vel  monafterio- 
rum  facris  et  fanet uarijs  manus  facrilegas 
continentes.  Abbas  Rievallis.  p.  362,  3. 
1.  65.  Let  any  body  judge,  if  any  holyday 
could  be  eflablifhed  in  confequence  of  an 
‘event,  which  entailed  fuch  mifery  on  the 
nation.  Hence  John  Rofs,  and  Speed,  fup~ 
pofed  the  memorial  to  have  been  on  account 
of  Hardiknute,  the  laft  Danish  king.  But 
he  died  at  Lambeth  on  the  6th  of  June  : how 
can  his  death  relate  to  a feftival  in  the  middle 
of  March  ? And  how  -comes  it,  if  it  were 
fo,  that  not  one  of  the  more  ancient  writers 
ibould  have  mentioned  it  ? See  J.  Rofs, 
p.  105,  6.  Speed,,  p.  392.  It  is  moreover 

* St,  Clement’s  Danes. 
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to  be  obferved,  that  as  thofe,  who  fpeak  of 
the  daughter  of  the  Danes,  take  no  notice  of 
Hocktide,  or  any  festival  : fo  Matthew  Paris, 
who  fpeaks  of  Hock-day,  makes  no  mention 
of  the  Danes.  Hence  I think,  we  may  be 
affured,  that  there  was  no  relation,  nor  cor- 
tefpondence  between  the  two  circumftances. 
The  feiiival  is  mentioned  more  than  once  by 
the  hiftorian  above  (M.  P.)  and  from  hence 
we  may  learn  fomething  about  the  time  of  the 
celebrity.  The  fir  ft  inftance  occurs  in  the 
reign  of  King  Henry  the  Third.  * Anni 
quoque  fub  ejufdem  circulo,  die  videlicet 
lunse,  quae  ipfum  diem  prsecedit  proximo, 
quam  Hokedai  vulgariter  appellamus,  fecit 
Dominus  Rex  omnes  Londinenfes  a minimo 
ufque  ad  maximum  voce  praeconia  convocari. 
Again.  — -f-  Circa  idem  tempus,  fcilicet  in 
quindena  Pafchae,  quae  vulgariter  Hokeday  ap- 
pellatur , &c. — Again— J Et  poft  diem  Martis 
quae  vulgariter  Hokedaie  appellatur,  fadtum 
eft  Parlamentum  Londini : Rex  enim  multis 
et  arduis  rebus  folicitabatur.  We  do  not  from 
thefe  extracts  find,  that  this  feftival  had  any 
reference  to  the  murder  of  the  Danes  : nor 
ipdeed  have  we,  as  far  as  I can  learn,  any 
account  of  its  original.  The  author  how- 
ever of  the  Glofiary  fuppofes,  that  it  did  re- 

* P.  834..  anno  1252.  t P.  904.  1.  39. 

t P.  9 63*  h 43* 
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late  to  this  hiftory,  and  mentions  a cuflom, 
which  prevailed  in  moft  parts  of  England, 
for  women  upon  this  day  to  ftand  in  the  pub- 
lic ways  with  ropes,  and  flop  people,  who 
paffed  by  ; and  beg  a gratuity  from  them. 
The  whole  was  carried  on  with  jokes  and 
laughter.  This  the  author  thinks  was  done 
by  way  of  commemoration.  Diem  obferva- 
tum  tradunt  in  memoriam  omnium  Danorum 
ea  die  clanculo,  et  fimul  in  Anglia,  ubi  turn 
dominabantur,  a mulieribus  fere  occiforum. 
But  not  one  hiflorian  gives  the  leaft  hint, 
that  any  women  were  partakers  in  this  maf- 
facre  : and  it  is  to  be  hoped  for  the  honour 
of  the  fex,  that  they  were  not  in  the  leaft 
concerned  in  it.  The  ceremony  of  ftanding 
in  the  public  ways  with  cords,  and  flopping 
people  and  aiking  for  a piece  of  money,  has 
no  relation  to  the  objedt,  which  it  is  fuppofed 
to  commemorate.  All  that  we  can  learn  is 
that  the  feftival  was  ancient,  and  held  upon 
or  near  the  15th  of  March  : and  the  feafon 
feems  to  have  been  in  great  meafure  allotted 
to  feftivity  and  carouling.  The  common 
people  had  their  fports  of  different  forts, 
fuch  as  wreflling,  baiting  of  the  bull ; and 
other  manly  amufements.  One  peculiar  cuf- 
tom  among  the  women  has  been  mentioned 
above  : and  it  is  farther  faid  of  them,  that 
when  they  flopped  any  perfon,  with  their 
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cords,  they  ufed  to  beg  a gratuity,  which  they 
expended  upon  pious  ufes.  Plot  fpeaks  of 
this  celebrity  as  Still  fulfilling  in  Oxfordshire, 
when  he  wrote.  He  fliles  it  * H ;c-day, 
Hockday,  Hokeday,  Hoketide,  Hokemon- 
day,  and  Hoketuefday ; and  fuppofes,  as 
others  have  done,  that  it  was  in  memory  of 
the  great  daughter  of  the  Danes.  He  men- 
tions, that  there  were  two  Hokedays  obferved 
in  Oxfordshire,  the  one  for  men,  and  the 
other  for  women  ; which  latter  he  fays,  was 
the  more  Solemn.  Upon  this  day  they  had 
ropes  and  chains,  with  whi  h they  flopped 
paffengers,and  exadled  a Small  piece  of  money. 
With  part  of  this  they  regaled  themfelves  $ 
and  bellowed  the  remainder  upon  pious  ufes. 
The  whole  probably  is  the  remains  of  an 
ethnic  cullom  : for  March  was  looked  upon 
as  the  finl  month  of  the  year  $ and  there  were 
particular  ceremonies  and  holidays  obferved 
by  moll  nations  in  different  parts  of  the 
month.  Among  the  Romans  were  the  Hi- 
laria ; and  the  feflival  of  Anna  Perenna  : 
which  lad  was  upon  the  fifteenth  of  the 
month  At  this  feafon  they  crank,  both  men 
and  women,  in  larger  cups  of  wine  : and  for 
every  up  wifhed  each  other  an  additional 
year  of  life.  At  the  fame  time  there  was  a 
deal  of  laughter  and  occafional  wit,  though 
not  of  the  pureft  kind. 

* Hilt,  of  Oxfordshire,  C.  viii,  p,  201,  2» 
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* Inde  joci  veteres  obfcaenaque  di£ta  feruntur. 

•f  Strabo  mention,  that  the  young  wo- 
men of  Babylon  ufed  to  fit  with  a rope  round 
their  middle ; and  whoever  laid  hold  of  it  in 
order  to  gain  their  acquaintance,  they  de- 
manded a piece  of  money  of  that  perfon, 
which  they  prefented  at  the  temple  of  Venus. 
Whether  the  Hockday  has  any  relation  to 
thefe  ancient  ceremonies,  cannot  be  eafily 
determined  ; as  we  have  not  a fufficient  hif- 
tory  concerning  it.  There  are  many  differ-, 
ent  etymologies  of  Hockday  and  Hocktide. 
Thofe  feem  to  be  neared:  the  truth,  who  de- 
rive it  from  hock,  high.  Hockday, ' quafi 
high-day.  Hoga,  hoghia,  hogium  et  ho- 
gum.  mons ; collis.  Hoch  al.  hog : Belg. 
hook:  altus ; editus.  Spelman.  This  feems 
in  fome  degree  to  be  confirmed  by  its  being 
alfo  called  Hext-Tuefday ; for  Hext  is  the 
fuperlative  of  hoch,  high : and  anfwers  to 
higheft  now.  John  Rofs  above  mentioned, 
expreffes  it  in  this  manner,  p.  105. — In  cujus 
lignum  ufque  hodie  illa  die,  vulgariter  dida 
Hextuifday , ludunt  in  villis,  trahendo  chordas 
partialiter  cum  alijs  jocis.  That  Hext- T uef- 
day  fignified  Highejl  Tuefday,  may  be  known 
from  many  paflages  in  ancient  Engliih  wri~ 

* Ovid.  Fail.  L.  3.  v.  695. 

f Lib.  16.  p.  1081.  See  alfo  Herodotus.  L.  1* 
g.  199.  p.  94.  He  fays  the  rope  was  upon  their  heads. 
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ters : and  efpecially  from  Robert  of  Glou- 
cefter.  Thus  he  introduces  the  term,  where 
he  is  fpeaking  of  the  foundation  firft  laid  for 
Salifbury  Cathedral. 

* Ther  was  Pandulf  the  legate,  & as  hext  of  ech  on 

He  leide  vive  the  verfte  ftones,  as  vor  the  Pope  that  on. 

Speaking  of  King  Edgar’s  dream,  he  fays— 

f Upe  the  hexte  bowe  tuiye  applen  he  fey. 

i.  e.  He  beheld  two  apples  upon  the  highejl  bough . 

From  hence  I am  induced  to  think,  that 
by  Hoc k~ day  was  meant. the  high- day:  and 
by  iZkv/-tuefday,  the  higheft  Tuefday.  And  * 
as  I before  mentioned,  I imagine,  that  it 
was  an  ancient  celebrity,  which  was  obferved 
about  the  middle  of  March  : but  interfering 
with  the  preparation  for  Eafter,  it  was  poft- 
poned  till  after  that  Sunday ; and  was  kept 
under  the  title  of  an  high  day  on  the  Tuefday 
following.  In  fome  places  it  feems  not  to 
have  been  celebrated  till  the  fifteenth  day  after 
Eafter,  called  Quindena  Pafchs.  It  was  at 
this  feafon,  according  to  Dr.  Plott,  obferved 
in  his  time  by  the  people  of  Oxfordfhire. 

* P.  518. 

f P.  283.  In  another  place  he  mentions,  King  Gur- 
mund  the  hexte  king.  Rob.  of  Glouc.  p.  266.  Thretty 
of  her  hexte  dukes,  ibid.  1.  10.  i.  e.  highejh 
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CONVENT  and  MINSTER 

* ' * » 

Of  our  Lady  and  Saint  Goodwyne. 

IN  the  Balade  of  Charitie  mention  is  made 
of  the  convent  of  St.  Godwine : which 
in  the  profe  account  of  William  Canninge 
Rowley  ftiles  the  Minifter  of  our  Lady  and 
St.  Goodwin  He  tells  us,  that  he  was 
employed  by  the  excellent  man,  his  friend 
and  patron,  to  go  to  the  principal  abbies 
and  priories  to  purchafe  for  him  pictures, 
and  other  curiofities ; and  the  firft  place  that 
he  vifited,  was  this  convent  of  our  Lady  and 
St.  Goodwine.  It  is  by  the  learned  Mr. 
Warton  fuppofed,  that  the  place  alluded  to 
was  at  Worcefler.  We  are  told  in  the  notes 
to  the  poem,  that  the  abbot  at  that  time 
was  Ralph  de  Bellomont : but  from  whom 
this  intelligence  proceeded,  we  are  not  in- 
formed. It  was  probably  annexed  to  the 
original  manufcript  by  the  hand  of  the  au- 
thor. Thus  much  is  certain,  that  the  family 
of  the  Bellomont’s,  of  which  family  were 
fome  of  the  Earls  of  Warwick,  had  been  be- 
nefactors to  feveral  religious  houfes  in  this 
part  of  the  world.  At  Warwick  one  of  them 

* Mifcell.  in  profe  and  veife,  by  T,  C,  p.  125. 
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founded  an  hofpital  for  lepers.  * Domus  iepro- 
forum  St.'Michaelis  Warwici  fundata  per  Ro- 
gerum  de  Bello-monte,  Comitem  Warwilen- 
fem.  The  like  benefactions  were  conferred  upon 
the  place  by  his  fon,  -f- Anno  Dn*  m c lxxxiii. 
fundata  eft  domus  Johann  is  extra  muros  per 
Gulielmum  Comitem,  filium  Rogeri  de  Bel- 
lomonte.  The  fame  Roger  de  Bellomont 
built  alfo  in  this  city  the  convent  of  Auguftine 
Friers.  J Rogerus  de  Bello-monte  induxit 
Canonicos  Ordinis  Sl\  Auguftini  in  ecclefiatn 
S.  Sepulchri,  quam  Henricus  de  Bello-monte* 
pater  ejus,  conftruxit  ad  petitionem  Hierofo- 
lyrnitarum.  Hasc  erat  capitalis  domus  hujus 
ordinis  per  Angliam  et  Walliam.  Putantque 
Almaricum  hujus  loci  primum  Priorem  ad 
Patriarchalem  fedem  Hierofolymitarum  fuifie 
tranflatum.  Thefe  hiftories  will  ferve  to 
fhew  the  great  wTealth  of  this  family  3 and 
their  liberality  to  the  church.  Concerning 
any  benefactions  to  Worcefter  I do  not  read. 
Th  us  much  we  know,  that  there  was  in  this 
place  an  ancient  convent  dedicated  to  Saint 
Mary,  mentioned  by  Harpsfeld,  p.  769. 
which  may  poilibly  be  the  convent  fpoken  of 

* Leland.  Itin.  v.  4.  Append,  p.  161« 

■»  .%  » <.  . 4 

f Ibid.  p.  162. 

X Ibid.  p.  161.  Concerning  the  Eellomonts,  fee  alfe 
vol.  vi.  p.  63.  and  Dugdaie’s  Monaiticon,  v. 'i.  p.  289» 
359.  470.  510.  598.  626.  724  ; alfo  in  v.  ii. 
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in  the  poem.  Worceftrias,  quae  et  Wigor- 
niae,  T.  S.  Marias,  S.  Wolftani,  St5f  Catha- 
rine, fundavit  Sexwulphus  Epifcopus  Mer- 
ciorum  A.  D.  680.  Ofwaldus  Epifcopus 
Wigorn.  Wolftanus  ibidem  Epifcop.  A.  D. 
1090.  — Nigri  Monachi.  Reditus  annuus. 
£.1386.  12 s.  lod.  In  the  ACtus  Pontificum 
by  William  Stubbs*  the  author  fpeaking  of 
the  death  of  Bp.  Ofwald,  fays,— 11  idus 
Marcij  migravit  ad  Dominum,  et  Wygornias 
in  Ecclefia  Srf  Marias,  quam  ipfe  a funda- 
mentis conftruxerat,  requiefcit.  p.  1699. 
We  find,  that  there  were  religious  places  at 
Worcester  dedicated  to  St.  Mary  : but  the 
perfon,  who  feems  to  fpeak  mod  to  the  pur- 
pofe,  is  Lambarde,  where  he  is  treating  of  this 
place.  The  towne  bathe  the  ryver  Severne  o?z 
the  weji  therof,  and  had  longe  fence-  fbefides  the 
Bifijops  chair ej  a cafile , and  certeine  religious 
buildinges,  that  is  to  fayy  S'.  Maries  Abb  ay — 
&c.  p.  405.  This  is  the  fame  monaflery, 
which  is  mentioned  above  by  Stubbs  and 
Harpsfeld ; and  the  fame,  I believe,  which 
is  alluded  to  by  the  poet.  As  the  family  of 
the  Bellomonts  had  been  fuch  benefactors 
to  the  church,  we  need  not  wonder,  if  one 
of  them  is  mentioned  as  Abbot  of  a rich 
convent  in  their  * neighbourhood.  For  this 

* Lewis  de  Bellomonte,  in  the  reign  of  Edward  the  Se- 
cond, was  Bilhop  of  Durham. 
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monaftery  was  very  wealthy:  and  we  find 
above,  that  at  the  difiolution  the  annual  in- 
come was  eflimated  at  £.1386.  12 s.  lod.  The 
abbot,  in  confequence  of  it,  is  reprefented  by 
the  poet,  as  remarkably  fplendid  in  his  at- 
tire ; and  haughty  in  his  demeanor. 

We  find,  that  the  monaftery  had  its  name 
from  our  Ladie  and  Saint  Godwin . The  for- 
mer title  has  been  authenticated  by  the  evi- 
dence above  given  : but  concerning  St.  God- 
win I can  obtain  no  intelligence.  We  find 
in  Capgrave  and  * Serenus  Crefly  a Saint 
Golwin,  who  is  faid  to  have  been  an  Armo- 
rican  ; and  to  have  lived  in  the  fourth  cen- 
tury. There  was  likewife  a Saint  Goven, 
who  was  of  Britifh  original : and  from  whom 
a promontory  in  Pembrokefhire  had  the  name 
of  St.  Goven’s  Point.  Both  St.  Goven,  and 
St.  Golwen  are  eafily  miftaken  for  Godwin. 
Leland  takes  notice  of  St.  Godwald,  who 
had  a church  dedicated  to  him  at  Worcefter;  $ 
but  adds,  who  this  St.  Godwald  was,  I could  not 
certainly  learn . As  he  appears  to  have  been 
one  of  the  tutelary  Saints  of  the  place,  he 
may  poffibly  have  been  the  fame,  who  in  the; 
tranfcript  from  Rowley  is  ftiled  |j  Godwin. 

*L.i4.  p.319.  fCamd.  p.714.  J Lei.  v.  iv.  p.104. 

||  Abbies  and  other  religious  houfes,  had  many  names, 
being  dedicated  to  more  Saints  than  one  : Of  this  we 
may  find  innumerable  inflances  in  Harpsfield,  Dugdale, 
and  other  writers. 
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There  is  reafon  to  think,  that  feveral  name* 
in  thefe  poems  have  been  not  truly  copied  : 
nor  has  the  tranferiber  in  common  .words 
always  kept  up  to  the  truth.  It  is  a point  of 
no  great  moment,  but  in  this  ballad  of  Cha- 
rity, he  (peaks  of  St.  Godwin’s  convent : but 
not  many  lines  before  the  fame  word  is  ex- 
prefifed  covent . 

* fafle  by  a pathwaie  fide. 

Which  dide  unto  St.  Godwin’s  covent  lede. 

This  I imagine  was  the  true  reading  in 
both  places  : as  it  agrees  with  the  ufage  of 
the  more  early  writers.  Thus  we  find  it 
rendered  in  the  vifion  of  Pierce  Plowman  : 

-J-  And  al  the  covent  furth  came  to  welcome  the  tyrant. 

It  occurs  likewife  in  Robert  of  Glouceften 

X And  of  the  hous  of  Teukefbury  thulke  covent  ys. 

\ . 

TEMPLE  CHURCH. 

Of  the  Temple  Church  at  Briftol. 

In  a curious  tranfeript  from  Rowley,  an 
account  is  given  of  the  firft  building  of  this 
church,  which  was  undertaken  by  a foreigner, 
contrary  to  the  advice  of  a native  of  the  place, 
fie  foretold,  that  it  would  not  be  fecure  on 

f P.  204.0  v.  15.  f Fo3. 1 12.  t P.  433.  1.  14. 
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account  of  the  foil,  upon  which  it  was  to 
Hand ; and  concerning  which  he  had  great 
fufpicions.  For  there  was  a notion,  that  the 
river  once  ran  there  : and  that  the  ftreet  called 
Rhi-ftreet  was  denominated  from  that  cir- 
cumftance  : the  term  Rhi  being  fuppofed  to 
betoken  a river . In  confequence  of  this,  the 
building,  long  before  it  was  finished,  gave 
way,  and  funk ; and  could  not  be  compleat- 
ed.  After  this,  the  very  perfon  who  had 
fhewn  his  fagacity,  was  employed.  He  by 
piles  and  other  means  fecured  the  founda- 
tion ; and  then  raifed  the  church  to  its  proper 
height.  Of  the  foundation,  upon  which  the 
church  now  ftands,  people  very  lately  had 
ocular  demonftration  : for  the  old  gates  lead- 
ing to  the  Temple  Church  being  decayed, 
the  workmen  were  forced  to  dig,  in  order  to 
fix  fome  new  ones : and  within  three  feet  of 
the  furface  they  came  to  the  ancient  balls ; 
which  was  of  fo  ftrong  workmanfhip,  that 
they  could  not  without  great  difficulty  make 
their  way  through  it.  They  did  not,  I be- 
lieve, fee  the  piles  beneath  : for  the  water 
rofe  in  fuch  quantities,  that  they  could  not 
reach  fo  far.  We  have  a curious  atteftation 
to  the  fame  purpofe  in  William  of  W’orceftre, 
who  lived  in  the  time  of  Rowley.  He  tells 
us,  that  in  the  ftreet  calle  le  Pylle , as  you  pafs 
between  St.  Leonard’s  church,  and  the  church 

X 4 yard 
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yard  of  St.  Stephen,  there  were  fome  houfes 
built ; and  in  digging  for  a foundation  they 
found  the  foil  fo  weak,  that  they  were  ob- 
liged to  go  47  feet  deep  : in  doing  which 
they  found  a boat,  and  a parcel  of  ray-cloth, 
which  had  been  buried  there  for  a long  feafon. 
They  came  alfo  to  a large  tree.  p.  268.  Thp 
opinion  concerning  the  river  Froom  once 
running  where  that  ftreet  ftands,  is  farther 
confirmed  by  the  fame  author ; which,  as  it 
is  ftiort,  I will  give  in  his  own  words.  * 'The 
yate  of  St.  Leonard  under  the  feyd  chyrcb  crof- 
feth  1 1 weys  : the  fouth-eaf  way  yi  Baldwyne 
frete  goyng  to  the  bakke . The  fecund  way  is 
called  Pylle-freet : there  of  old  dayes  renne  the 
water  called  Frome  by  Baldwyne  frete  to  the 
bakky  fallyng  into  Avyn-water , p.  177.  He 
mentions  both  Pylle  (or  Pile)  ftreet,  and 
Marfh-ftreet  : both  of  which  had  undoubt- 
edlv  their  names  from  the  circumftances  men- 
tipned  in  thefe  hiftories. 


C A N Y N G E. 

It  is  faid  in  the  •f'  Memoirs  concerning 
this  excellent  perfon,  that  in  the  year,  in 

* Itinerarium  Symonis  Simeonis  etWillelmi  deWor- 
ceftre  a Jacob  Nafmith,  AM.  S A S.  editum  1778.  He 
wrote  1480. 

f See  MifcelJ.  by  T.  Chatterton,  p.  119. 
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which  King  Edward  came  to  Briftow,  he 
was  recommended  by  that  prince  to  a mar- 
riage with  a lady,  whom  he  had  never  feen  ; 
and  who  was  of  the  Widdevile  family,  more 
commonly  ftiled  Woodville.  This  was  a no- 
ble match  for  him ; as  the  head  of  the  family 
was  the  Earl  of  Rivers ; who  had  married 
Jaquilina  of  Luxemburgh,  the  widow  of  the 
great  Duke  of  Bedford.  But  Canninge  was 
above  fuch  honours.  He  likewife  was  too 
knowing  not  to  fee  the  fnare,  which  was  laid 
for  him.  For  as  he  was  not  young,  and  at 
the  fame  time  immenfely  rich,  the  king  un- 
doubtedly wanted  to  match  him  to  one  of 
the  Woodvilles,  that  all  his  fortune  might  be 
entailed  upon  the  family,  into  which  the 
king  himfelf  had  married.  But  Canninge 
faw  into  this  artifice $ and  to  avoid  a con- 
nexion, where  he  was  not  permitted  either 
fight  or  choice,  he  went  into  orders,  and 
was  ordained  by  his  friend  Bifhop  Carpenter 
of  Worcefter.  The  king  upon  hearing  this 
was  angry  beyond  defcription,  and  refented 
Canninge's  behaviour  highly  : fo  that,  as  we 
are  informed  by  the  author,  Canninge  was 
glad  to  prefent  him  with  three  thoufand 
^ marks,  in  order  to  avoid  his  future  ill- 
will.  This  was  an  immenfe  fum  for  thofe 
times,  and  almofi:  incredible.  But  we  have 

# See  MifceJl.  by  T,  Chatter  ton,  p.  126. 
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authority  for  it,  in  the  treatife  before  men- 
tioned of  William  of  Worceftre ; who  au- 
thenticates this  part  of  the  ftory,  paft  all  dif- 
pute.  * Item  ultra  ifta  Edwardus  Rex  quar- 
tus habuit  de  dido  Wilelmo  (Canyngis)  1 1 1 
milia  marcarum  pro  pace  fua  habenda.  To 
let  us  know  farther,  how  well  able  this  no- 
table perfon  was  to  pay  fuch  a fine,  he  gives 
us  an  account  of  his  trade  and  fubftance  ; 
which  appears  truly  wonderful.  The  reader 
will  excufe  the  latinity,  and  attend  only  to 
the  information  afforded,  •f  Dominus  Wil- 
Iclmus  Canyngis,  qui  fuit  Major  Lond  (lege 
Briftowe)  5 vicibus,  per  odo  annos  exhibuit 
odingentos  homines  in  navibus  occupatos  : 
et  habuit  operarios,  et  carpentarios,  mafons, 
&c.  omni  die  centum  homines. 

De  navibus  habuit  le  Mary?  . , . 

_ . J J.  400  doliatis. 

Canyngys  de  3 

Le  Mary  Radclyf,  pondere  500  doliat. 

Le  Mary  et  John,  pondere  900  doliatar. 

Conflabat  fibi  in  toto  4000 

marcas. 

Le  Galyot  Navis,  pondere  50  doliat. 

Le  Cateryn,  pondere  140  doliat. 

Le  Marybat,  pondere  220  doliat. 

Le  Margyt  de  Tynly,  pondere  200  doliat. 

Le  lytylle  Nicholas,  pondere  140  doliat. 

. * P.  99.  f Ibid. 

Le 
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Le  Kateryn  de  Bofton,  pondere  220  doliat. 

Le  navis  in  Ifeland  perdita 7 

circa  pondus  3 

He  had  given  before  a fhort  account  of 
this  excellent  man  ; which  authenticates 
many  things  found  in  Rowley.  * Dominus 
Willelmus  Canynges,  ditiffimus,  et  fapientif- 
fimus,  mercator  Villae  Briftoliae,  Decanus  Ec- 
clefiae  Weftbery,  obijt  17  die  Novembris  an- 
no Chrifti  1474:  et  exal(ta)tus  fuit  in  or- 
dine prelbyteratus  7 annis  : et  quinquies 

Major  didtae  Villae  fuit,  eledtus  pro  Re- 
publica  didlae  Villae.  This  was  the  perfon, 
whom  Rowley  with  unfeigned  regard  ftiles— 
•f*  a grete  and  good  man , the  favouryte  of  God, 
the  friende  of  the  chyrche , the  compayonne  of 
kynges , and  the  fadre  of  hys  natyve  cittie . By 
the  death  of  his  father  and  an  elder  brother, 
he  came  to  a large  fortune,  by  which  means 
he  was  enabled  to  raife  his  brother  John  very 
greatly  in  life ; fo  that  in  the  year  1456,  he 
became  Lord  Mayor  of  London. 

And  put  his  broder  into  fyke  a trade. 

That  he  Lorde  Mayre  of  Londonne  towne  was  made. 

p.  283. 

This  is  verified  by  the  lifts  of  the  Mayors 
in  J Fabian,  Stowe,  &c.  Of  Sir  William 

Canynge’s 

* Itinerar.  Will.  Wor.  p.  83. 

f See  Rowley’s  Memoirs  of  William  Canynge,  p.117* 

% There  is  however  great  reafon  to  think  that  his 

name 
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Canynge’s  going  into  orders  to  avoid  the 
marriage  propofed  by  King  Edward,  we  have 
the  following  evidence,  for  which  we  are  in- 
debted to  Mr.  Tyrwhitt.  * It  is  certain , 
from  the  regijier  of  the  Bifop  of  Worcejler , that 
Mr . Canynge  was  ordained  Acolythe  by  Bijhop 
Carpenter  on  igth  of  September , 14O7  ; and 
received  the  higher  orders  of  Subdeacon , Deacon , 
and  Priefy  on  the  12th  of  March , 1467.  0.  S ♦ 
the  2 d and  1 6th  of  April , 1468,  r effectively. 
We  find  farther  from  William  of  ‘f*  Wor- 
cefier,  that  he  was  at  laft  made  Dean  of  Wefl- 
bury  : for  which  place  Bifhop  Carpenter 
feems  to  have  entertained  a great  regard,  in 
fo  much,  that  he  chofe  it  for  his  principal 
place  of  refidence  ; and  wanted  it  to  be  made 
a Bifhop’s  See,  and  to  be  united  to  Worcefter. 
J Johannes  Carpenter  voluit  in  titulum  affu- 
mere,  ut  Epifcopus  Wigorn  : et  Weifburi- 
enfis  diceretur.  Hic  ex  veteri  Collegio,  quod 
erat  Weftebiriae,  novum  fecit,  et  praedijs 
auxit,  addito  pinnato  muro,  porta,  et  turri- 
bus, inftar  Caftelli.  The  bifhop  died,  ac- 

name  was  not  John  : for  Fabian,  who  lived  in  the  fame 
century,  and  was  himfelf  Lord  Mayor  of  London,  men- 
tions Canynge,  who  was  a Grocer,  both  as  Mayor  and 
Sheriff : and  in  each  of  thefe  capacities  he  ffciles  him 
Thomas. 

* Introductory  account  by  Mr.  Tyrwhitt,  p.  xxiii. 

+ p.  83. 

% Leland’s  Itin.  v.  viii.  p.  100. 
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cording  to  * Godwin  at  North  week,  and  was 
buried  at  Weftbury.  The  fame  is  faid  by 
Leland.  Johannes  Carpenter  Epifcopus  Wi- 
gorn : erexit  magnam  turrim,  id  eft,  the  Gate 
Houfe,  apud  Herthiibiriom.  Obijt  ad  North- 
wike  epifcopi,  et  fepultus  apud  Weftbyry 
prope  Brightftow,  ubi  fuit  alter  •f  fundator» 


WIDDEVILLE. 

It  is  obfervable,  that  the  family  of  King 
Edward’s  Queen  is  in  the  paflage  above  ftiled 
Widdeville  : but  in  Hall’s  Chronicle  it  is 
£ Woodville  : and  in  this  he  is  followed  by 
Grafton,  Hollinfhed,  Speed,  Baker,  Rapin, 
and  other  Englifh  hiftorians.  But  thofe,  who 
have  looked  into  manufcripts,  find  the  name 
exprefled  Wideville,  and  Widdeville ; and  f© 
it  occurs  in  extradts  made  by  Hearne.  Thus 
in  the  annals  of  Wilhelm  of  Wyrceftre,  we 
find  among  the  perfons  knighted  in  the  Tower 
by  King  Edward,  upon  his  marriage  with  the 
Lady  Elizabeth  Gray,  two  who  were  her  bro- 
thers : Richard  Wydevile,  and  John  Wyde- 
vile.  See  Liber  Niger  Scaccarij  perT.  Hearne, 
v.  ii.  p.  502.  The  author  had  juft  before 

* See  Godwin  de  PraefuL  and  Le  Neves  Fafli.  p.  298. 
f Leland.  Itin.  v.  viii.  p.  99, 
t It  is  fo uxid  rendered  both  Woodville  and  Woodvile. 
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mentioned  the  latter  of  thefe  perfons  with 
this  remarkable  hiftory  annexed.  Menfe 
Januarij  Katerina  ducifla  Norffolcis,  juven- 
cula aetatis  * fere  ^ annorum,  maritata  eft 

Johanni , Widevile,  fratri  Reginae,  aetatis  xx 
annorum.  Maritagium  diabolicum  : vin- 
didta  Bernardi  inter  eofdem  poftea  patuit, 
ibid.  He  in  another  place  takes  notice  of  the 
other  brother.  — Riccardum  IVidevile , mili- 
tem, fratrem  Regins  Elizabeths,  p.  517. 
The  king  wanted  to  change  him  from  a fol- 
dier  to  a churchman  ; and  to  appoint  him 
Prior  to  the  convent  of  St.  John  of  Jerufa- 
lem  : but  feems  to  have  been  defeated  in  his 
purpofe.  The  name  is  here  rendered  Wide- 
vile  ; and  fo  it  occurs  in  a fragment  at  the 
end  of  Sprot’s  Chronicle  : concerning  .which 
Mr.  Hearne  has  the  following  note.  De 
Nuptijs  Edwardi  iv  ac  Elizabeths  Widevile 
vide  fragmentum  illud  vetuftum  ac  egregium, 
lingua  venacula  confcriptum,  quod  ad  calcem 
Thoms  Sprotti  edidimus.  The  paffage^is  as 
follows.  On  the  xxvi  day  of  May  the  queene 
Elizabeth  was  crowned  att  Wejlmonjlre  with 
folemnite , where  as  ivere  ?nade  Knijfes  of  the 
Bath , as  I knewe,  the  Lorde  Duras , Sir  Eir - 
telot  de  Rybaire  — Sir  John  Wydevile , brother 
to  the  queene ; alfo  Anthony  Wydevile ’,  brother 
to  the  queene . p.  294.  and  p.  296.  A perfon 

* * **  ‘ + 

* >.  e.  fere  o&oginta  annorum,  p.  501. 

of 
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of  this  name  is  mentioned  far  prior : fee  Lib. 
Nig.  Scacc.  p.  213.  Upon  which,  the  fame 
writer  has  the  following  note.  Hinc  liquet 
Widvillorum  familiam  admodum  e (Te  anti- 
quam : immo  longe  vetuftiorem,  quam  vo- 
luerunt nonnulli.  He  fays,  that  Dugdale 
could  not  find  any  of  the  family  higher  than 
the  37th  of  Edward  the  Third.  But  it  is 
certain,  that  one  Hugo  de  Widevile  is  men- 
tioned in  Doomfday  Book,  as  holding  lands 
in  Northamptonfhire. 

Now  as  all  the  printed  hiflories  of  Eng- 
land exhibit  the  name  of  this  Lady,  and  thofe 
of  her  family,  in  a different  manner;  how 
came  C.  to  vary  from  them,  and  to  exprefs  it 
* Widdevile,  inftead  of  Woodville  ? The 
reafon  was,  becaufe  he  had  not  recourfe  to 
any  printed  hiftory.  There  is  reafon  to  think, 
that  he  never  read  Stowe  or  Speed  ; much 
lefs  Hall  or  Grafton.  It  was  from  a Manu- 
fcript  that  he  drew ; from  one  of  that  col- 
lection, to  which  we  have  been  fo  much  be- 
holden. 

Sir  TIB  BALD,  c*  THEOBALD, 

GORGES. 

One  of  Matter  Canynge's,  as  well  as  Row- 
ley's, moll:  intimate  friends,  was  Sir  Theobald 

* See  Mr,  Tyrwhitt’s  Preface  to  Rowley’s  Poems, 
p.  xxiii. 

X 8 Gorges  $ 
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Gorges ; whofe  family  feat  was  at  Wraxhall 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Briftol.  A perfon 
of  this  name  refided  there  in  the  time  of  Le- 

✓ V ‘ — • ^ • • . 

land.  Wrekefhale  is  a 3 miles  from  Wike  to - 
wards  Bright efow . Here  hath  Sir  Wylliam  Gorge 
a meane  'old  Maner  place  in  a valley : and  on  eche 
fide  of  ft  on  the  billies  is  a fay  re  parke.  I tin* 
vol.  vii.  p.  98'.  That  he  was  one  of  Canynge’s 
friends,  we  have  the  following  remarkable 
atteftation.  * His  connexion  with  Mr.  Ca~ 
nynge  is  verified  by  a deed  of  the  latter , dated f 
20  O Bober , 1467  : in  which  he  gives  to  trifees 
in  part  of  a benefaction  of  f.  500  to  the  church 
St.  Mary  Rede  life  certain  Jewells  of  Sir  Theobald 
Gorges , Knight , which  had  been  pawned  to  him 
for  fi*  160.  He  is  (tiled  Sir  -j-  Thybotte  in 
Rowley : and  we  have  the  following  hiftory 
concerning  the  family  of  this  perfon,  in  Pryn* 
Brev.  Parliament  (Part  i.  p.  8o.)  where  he 

Mr.  Tyrwhitt’s  Preface  to  Rowley’s  Poems,  p.  xxv. 
t We  find  the  name  exprefled  much  in  the  fame 
manner  by  other  ancient  writers  j and  particularly  by 
Rob,  of  Gloiicefler. 

Tno  Ttband  the  erchebiflop  futhth  ded  was. 

p.  469.  v.  7. 

In  another  place  fpeaking  of  King  Henry  the  Firft  keep- 
ing his  court  at  Chriftmas,  he  fays  — 

The  kyng  held  at  Rromtone  ther  after  al  in  peys. 
Hys  fefte  at  mydvvynter  myd  Tebaud  of  Bloys. 

p.  439.  !.  ft 

The  fame  perfon  is  called  Syr  Tybaud , p.  436.  L 18. 
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is  fpeaking  of  Sir  Theobald  Ruffel.  The faid 
\ Theobald  by  his  firjl  wife  Eleanor,  daughter  and 
coheir  of  Ralph  de  Gorges,  a baron  in  parlia- 
ment, temp . Edwardi  Tertij,  had  three  fons , 
Sir  John  ; William,  who  died  without  ijfue ; 
and  Sir  Theobald,  who  bore  the  name  and  arms 
of  Gorges  : viz.  Lozingy,  Or  and  Gules : from 
whom  the  Gorges  of  Wraxhall  in  Herefordjhire 
are  defended.  It  is  in  the  additions  to  Cam- 
den, expreffed  Wroxhall,  and  placed  more 
truly  in  Somerfetfhire : unlefs  there  were 
two  feats  of  this  family  of  the  fame  name  in 
different  counties.  Wroxhall  fin  fome  old 
writ  mgs  called  Wrokefale ) hath  been  for  a 
long  time  the  feat  of  the  Gorges : of  which  an- 
cient family  Ralph  de  Gorges  was  in  the  Agjth 
year  of  Henry  the  'Third,  made  governour  of 
S her  bur n Caflle  •,  and  a little  after  of  the  Cafile 
of  Exeter.  Britann.  p.  85.  We  are  farther 
informed  concerning  this  family,  * that  Sir 
Edmund  Gorges  of  Wraxhall,  Somerfetfliire, 
Knight  of  the  Bath,  in  the  time  of  King 
Henry  the  Seventh,  married  Anne,  daughter 
of  John  Duke  of  Norfolk,  flain  at  Bofworth 
field.  By  her  he  had  a fon.  Sir  Edward, 
feated  likewife  at  f Wraxhall  $ anceftor  to 
Sir  Edward  Gorges,  created  by  King  James 
the  Firft  a peer  of  Ireland,  by  the  title  of 
Lord  of  Dundalk. 

* See  Collins’s  peerage— Duke  of  Norfolk,  p.  64. 

f Camden’s  Britann*  p.  1393- 
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Sir  B A L D W I N FULFORD, 


This  perfon  is  mentioned  by  Leland,  under 
the  title  of  Fulford,  a Knight  e of  Fill} or  d in 
Devonjhire . Itin.  v.  iii.  p.  4.  He  in  another 
place  expreffes  the  name  Fulfirte : and  {peak- 
ing of  Lord  Holland,  who  was  Duke  of 

Exeter,  he  fays,  of  him.  He  was  Admirale  of 

% 

England : and  fubjoins.  Sir  Baldwine  Fulfirte , 
a Knight e of  the  Sepulchre , was  his  under  Ad- 
miralle . Itin.  v.  vii.  p.  8.  This  may  account 
for  a particular  hiftory  given  of  him  by  Stowe ; 
in  which  he  is  reprefented  as  undertaking  a 
naval  expedition.  He  ftiles  him  Sir  Baud - 
wine,  and  intimates,  that  he  was  a zealous 
Lancaftrian  ; and  adtive  in  the  fervice  of  his 
Prince,  King  Henry  the  Sixth  ; but  unfuc- 
cefsful.  Sir  Baudwine  Fulford  under  tooke,  on 
pain  of  lojing  his  heady  that  he  would  dejlroy 
the  Earle  ofWarwicke  (at  Calais)  But  when 
he  hadde  fpent  the  king  a thoufand  markes  in 
money , he  returned  again . Stowe’s  Chron. 

p.406.  b.  1.  47.  He  was  beheaded  at  Bris- 
tol in  the  year  1461,  by  order  of  the  Earl  of 
March,  who  at  that  time  had  juft  taken  the 
title  of  King  Edward  the  Fourth.  This 
Prince  was  undoubtedly  irritated  by  the  lofs 
of  his  father  at  the  unfortunate  battle  of 
9 Wakefield, 
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Wakefield,  and  by  the  cruelty  (hewn  to  many 
of  his  friends,  who  had  been  put  to  death 
that  year  after  the  fecond  battle  of  Saint 
Albans.  Indeed  there  was  very  little  mercy 
fhewn  on  either  fide  : and  before  this  execu- 
tion at  Briftol,  the  king,  after  the  battle  of 
Townton,  had  ordered  Sir  Thomas  Fulford  to 
be  beheaded,  who  was  probably  of  the  fame 
family  as  Sir  Baldwin,  Fie  fuffered  with 
many  more  of  the  Lancaftrian  party  at  * 
Hexham  in  Northumberland.  Concerning 
the  event  at  Briftol,  upon  which  the  poem  of 
Rowley  is  founded,  we  have  the  following 
evidences  afforded  us  by  the  learned  Mr* 
Tyrwhitt.  *f'  Sir  Baldwin  Fulford  was  at* 
tainted  with  many  others*  in  the  general  aci  of 
attainder , i Edw.  IF \ hut  he  fee  ms  to  have 

t' 

been  executed  under  a /pedal  commifjion  for  the 
trial  of  treafons , &c.  within  the  town  of  BriJloL 
Fhe  fragment  of  the  old  Chronicle  publiJJjed  by 
Hear ne  at  the  end  of  Sprotti  Chronica « p.  28  9 o 
fays  only , item,  the  fame  y ere  (1  Edw.  IF.) 
was  takin  dir  Baldewine  Fulford , and  bcheddid 
at  Briflow . But  the  matter  is  more  fully  fated 
in  the  act , which  pafj'ed  in  7 Edw.  IV.  for  the 
rejiitution  in  blood  and  efate  of  fhomas  Ful - 
ford,  Knight , ddef  Jon  of  Baldewyn  Fulford \ 
late  of  Fulford  m the  county  of  Devonfhire f 

* Stow.  p.  416.  He  is  mentioned  by  W.  of  Wyr- 
ceftre  : See  Liber  Niger  Scaccarij.  by  Hearne,  v.  iL 

p.  49T.  , , : / 

f Introductory  account  to  Rowley’s  Poems,  p.  xviii. 

Y 2 Knivht . 
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Knight.  Rot.  Pari.  8 Edw.  IV.  p.  1.  m.  13. 
In  the  poem  it  is  laid,  that  at  the  time  of  this 
event  William  Canynge  was  Mayor.  And 
agreeably  to  this,  in  the  aft  referred  to  above, 
tve  find,  that  he  was  fo  : for  in  the  preamble 
of  this  aft  it  is  mentioned,  that  Sir  Baldwin 
was  upon  the  5th  of  September,  1461,  at- 
teynt  of  dyvers  trefons  by  him  doon  ayenft  the 
king:  and  among  the  perfons,  who  fat  as  judges 
upon  the  occalion  at  Brifowe,  in  the  Jhire  of 
Brifiowe,  were — Henry  Erie  of  Effex,  Wil- 
liam Haftyngs  of  Haftyngs,  Knt.  Richard 
Chock,  * William  Canyng,  Maine . And  in 
refpeft  to  King  Edward’s  being  at  Briftol 
when  this  happened,  Mr.  Tyrwhitt  veryju- 
dicioufly  obferves,  that*  if  the commifjion fate 
foon  after  the  cth  of  September , as  is  mofi  pro - 
table,  King  Edward  might  very  pojjibly  be  at 
Brifol  at  the  time  of  Sir  Baldewyns  execution . 
For  between  his  coronation  and  the  parliament , 
which  met  in  November , he  made  a pro grefs  ( as 
the  continuator  of  Stowe  informs  us,  p.  \i6.) 
by  the  fouih  coaf  into  the  wejl , and  was , among 
other  places,  at  Brifol.  As  to  his  taking  a 
view  of  the  whole  procefs,  as  deferibed  in 
the  poem,  we  have  fo  far  evidence,  as  to  make 
, it  highly  probable  : for  which  we  are  again 
indebted  to  the  refearches  of  Mr.  Tyrwhitt : 
whole  words  I will  again  take  the  liberty  to 

* Introduci,  to  Rowley’s  Poems,  p,  xix. 
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quote.  Indeed  there  is  a circumfiance , which 
might  lead  ns  to  believe , that  he  was  actually 
a fpeffator  of  the  execution  from  the  Minjler 
window , as  defcribed  in  the  poem . In  an  old 
accompt  of  the  Procurators  of  St.  Ewins  church , 
which  was  then  the  Minjler  > from  xx  March  in 
the  i Edward  IF.  to  i April  in  the  year  next 
enfuingy  is  the  following  article , according  to  a 
copy  made  by  Mr.  Cat  cot  from  the  original  book * 
Item  for  wafhynge  the  church  payven 
ageyns  Kynge  Edward  IF.  is 
comynge 

Though  many  of  the  cireumftances  In  this 
poem  are  in  their  nature  too  inconfiderable 
to  be  generally  recorded ; yet  we  find,  that 
there  are  ftrong  evidences  in  their  favour* 
In  the  firft  place  it  feeins  pretty  plain  that 
Sir  Baldwin  mentioned  by  the  poet,  was  Sir 
Baldwin  of  Fulford  in  Devonfhire  : and  far- 
ther that  he  had  been  a ftrong  advocate  for 
the  Lancaftrian  caufe,  as  reprefented  by  Row- 
ley  : and  was  executed  at  Briftol  for  his  alle- 
giance  to  King  Henry.  It  is  likewife  mani- 
feft,  that  William  Canynge  was  undoubtedly 
at  that  time  Mayor  : and  that  about  the  fame 
time  King  Edward  had  made  a progrefs  in 
the  weft  $ and  at  laft  came  to  Briftol,  agree- 
ably to  the  tenor  of  the  poem.  Laftly,  it  is 
equally  certain,  that  the  Minfter  was  prepared 
for  his  reception ; from  whence,  according  to 

Y 3 the 
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the  poet,  he  was  a fpedtator  of  the  tragedy. 
The  hiftory  of  the  perfon,  concerning  whom 
we  have  been  treating,  is  rather  of  a private 
nature,  and  the  di fiance  of  time  confiderable  : 
yet  we  find  a wonderful  coincidence  of  cir- 
cumfiances  in  fupport  of  the  poet’s  veracity. 

ROBERT  CONSUL. 

% 

Rowley  fays,  concerning  himfelf,  that  as 
he  grew  old,  he  was  liable  to  infirmities  : 
and  he  adds, — * After  this  mifchaunce  I lived 
in  a honfe  by  the  Tower,  which  had  not  been  re- 
pay  red,  fince  Robert  Conful  of  Gloucefer  re- 
pay red  the  cafle , and  wall.  Here  I lived  warm . 
— Some  marks  it  cojl  me  to  pat  in  repay r my  new 
houfe . Of  the  perfon,  who  is  mentioned  in 
this  detail,  as  having  put  the  caflle  in  repair, 
we  have  the  following  account  in  Leland. 
•f  Robert  us  Conful , Lorde  of  Brightfowe  caflle , 
and  founder  of  St.  James  prior  ie  in  the  nor  the 
fuburbe  of  Brightflow. — King  Stephen  toke  the 
town  of  Brightflow  by  force  from  Robert  Con - 
ful.  Itin.  vol.  vii.  p.  88.  Again  : Robert 
Conful  Cownte  of  Cloceflarjhire , buryed  in  the 
Spuiere  (in  the  church  of  St.  James ) in  the 
myddle  of  it  in  a fepulchre  of  gray  marble  fet 

* Rowley’s  Memoirs  : fee  Mifcell.  in  profe  and  verfe 

by  T.  C.  p.  i i.8. 

v f Vol.  vii.  p.  85.  See  alfo  vol.  vi.  p.  83. 

v.  - - w ~ 
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up  upon  Jix  pillars  of  a fmaull  hethe.  In  his 
turn  be  was  pound  a writynge  in  parchemente 
concernynge  the  tyme  of  his  deathe , and  what  • 
he  was . A brewer  in  Brightfow  hath  this  writ- 
ing. He  is  alfo  mentioned  by  * Matthew 
Paris  ; and  by  •f  Henry  of  Huntingdon, 
Were  it  not  for  thefe  fortunate  attentions, 
the  account  of  a perfon  named  Conful  in 
Rowley,  would  have  been  looked  upon  as  a 
fidlion.  By  other  hiftorians  he  is  generally 
ftiled  Robertus  Comes  Gloceftriencis ; and 
Regis  Henrici  Nothus  J.  The  account 
given  by  Rowley  is  rendered  very  plain  from 

the  evidence  of  thefe  hiftorians. 

✓ * * • 

\ 

ROWLEY’S  TOWER. 

We  are  further  informed  by  Rowley,  that 
as  he  grew  old,  he  became  very  infirm;  and 
upon  that  account  removed  from  the  place, 
where  he  had  for  fome  time  refided,  to  an 
houfe  adjoining  to  one  of  the  towers  near  the 
caftle  wall.  This  tower  (as  I underftand  it) 

* Fratrem  Roberti  Confulis.  Matt.  Paris,  p.  18. 

1«  41  ; alfo  p.  76.  1.  16. 

f P.  392,  3.  He  fpeaks  of  the  title  as  not  very  uncom- 
mon : and  mentions  both  Viri  Confutes , et  Confutares . 
See  Knighton,  p.  2386.  1.  43. 

X Johan  Prior  de  Hagulftadt.  p.  266*  L 29.  Chron. 
Gervafij.  p.  1345.  1.  60.  Nothus.  Johan  Bromton». 
p.  1028.  1.  14. 
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had  not  been  repaired,  fince  the  time  that 
Earl  Robert,  furnamed  Conful,  had  repaired 
both  the  wall  and  the  caftle.  For  he  had  in 
the  time  of  King  Stephen  invited  the  Em- 
prefs  Maud  into  England  ; and  accordingly 
had  taken  up  arms  in  favour  of  Henry  the 
Second,  his  Nephew  : on  which  account  he 
fortified  Briftol.  But  the  caftle  was  taken 

t 

by  King  Stephen : and  as  caftles  of  this  fort 
feemed  only  to  countenance  difloyalty,  and 
harbour  rebels,  they  were  to  a great  number 
in  the  next  reign  demolifhed  : and  thofe, 
which  remained,  were  not  kept  up  ; but  for 
the  moft  part  by  length  of  time  fell  to  ruin. 
Hence  it  is  faid  by  Rowley,  and,  I make  no 
doubt,  very  truly,  that  the  tower  next  to  his 
houfe  had  not  been  repaired  from  the  time  of 
Robert  Earl  of  Gloucefter  : and  he  intimates 
the  fame  of  the  town  wall  and  caftle  : which 
interval  amounts  to  near  three  hundred  and 
thirty  years.  There  are  caftles,  and  remains 
of  caftles,  which  have  been  negledted,  and  in 
a ftate  of  ruin,  from  that  time  to  the  prefent; 
which  amounts  to  twice  that  number  of 
years.  We  have  the  following  account  in 
Leland,  both  of  the  caftle  and  its  towers,  as 
they  appeared  in  his  time.  In  the  caftle  be  two 
COwrtes.  In  the  utter  courte , as  in  the  northe 
wejle  parte  of  it,  is  a great e dungeon  tower , & c . 
I here  be  many  towres  yet  Jlandynge  in  hot  he  the 
cowries,  but  all  tendithe  to  ruine , Itin.  v.  vii, 

p.  84* 
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p.  84.  It  may  not  be  improper  to  infert  the 
hiftory  of  Earl  Robert  of  Gloucefter  at  large, 
as  we  find  it  in  another  part  of  this  Writer’s 
Itinerary : efpecially  as  it  contains  very  ma- 
terial evidence,  in  favour  of  Rowley,  con- 
cerning the  repairing  of  the  caftle  of  Briftol 
by  this  perfon.  * Mabilia  primogenita  (Filia 
Roberti  Haymonis)  nupfit  Roberto,  Filio 
Notho  Henrici  Primi,  quem  Pater  Rex  Hen- 
ricus  integro  honore  de  Gloceftre  infignivit. 

Hic  Robertus  Nothus  asdificavit  Prioratum 
i Jacobi  Briftollias ; et  membrum  fecit  Mo- 
nafterio  de  Theokefbyri. 

Robertus  Nothus  folebat  fingulis  folenni- 
bus  diebus  habere  fecum  Abbatem  de  Theo- 
kelbyricum  12  monachis  BrifFollise. 

Hic  Robertus  conflraxit  Cajlrum  de  Brijlolle , 
et  dedit  decimum  quemque  lapidem  Caftri  ad 
fabricam  Capellas  S.  Marias  juxta  Monafte- 
rium  1 Jacob  Briftolliae. 

Robertus  obijt  prid.  Cal.  Novemb.  fub 
a °.  D.  1140.  a°.  Stephani  12.  Sepultus  in 
choro  Monafterij  S.  Jacobi  Briftolliae.  Leland, 
Itin.  vol.  vi.  p.  74.  Leland  had  before  given 
atteftation  to  his  being  called  Robert  Conful: 
as  he  does  here  to  his  building,  or  rather  re- 
building, of  the  caftle*  Concerning  his  wife’s 
father,  Robert  Fitz  Haym,  I have  fpoken 
before  in  the  chapter  concerning  Briftol, 
p. 201. 

* Itin.  vol.  vi.  p.  74. 
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The  author  having  fpoken  of  that  noble  | 

fabric  at  Redcliff,  which  he  ftiles  Our  Ladies 
Chyrche , fpeaks  of  the  great  expence,  with 
which  it  was  erected  ; and  how  few  were 
capable  of  engaging  in  fuch  a purpofe.  Upon 
this  Truths  which  he  has  introduced  as  a per- 
fon,  gives  him  this  excellent  piece  of  ad- 
vice. 

As  thou  haft  got,  give  almes-dedes  foe  : 

Canynges  and  Gaunts  cuide  doe  ne  moe.  p.  276. 

The  greateft  benefactors  to  Briftol  were  peo- 
ple of  thefe  names.  Of  the  former  was  the 
perfon,  who  by  means  of  Rowley  has  been 
brought  forth  into  the  knowledge  of  the 
world,  after  a ftate  of  long  obfcurity.  Of 
the  latter  were  more  than  one,  who  are  taken 
notice  of  by  Leland,  where  he  is  giving  an 
account  of  the  place  at  BriPcol  denominated 
from  them.  * One  Henry.  Gaunt , a knight , 
fometime  dwelling  not  far  from  Brandon  hill , 
erected  a college  of  Priftes  withe  a mafar  on  the 
grene  by  St.  Augufines  : and  fone  after  he 
chaunged  the  firfi  foundation  into  a certeyne 
finde  of  religion ; and  was  governotyr  of  the 

* Vol.  vii.  p.  85* 

howfe 
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kowfe  hymfelfe , and  lyethe  buried  in  the  veflerye 
undar  a flat  flone . This  had  at  the  dejolucion 
of  the  howfe  300  marks  of  land,  by  the  year. 
— This  Henry  had  a brother  cawly  d Ser  Maw - 
ryce  Gaunt . He  was  foundar  of  the  Blake 
Friers  in  Briflow,  Itin.  v.  vii.  p.  86.  — The 
Blake  Friers  ft  ode  a litte  highar  than  the  Gray 
on  Frome , in  the  right  ripe  of  it.  Ser  Maw - 
rice  Gaunt , elder  brother  to  Ser  Henry  Gaunt , 
foundar  of  the  G aunts,  was  foundar  of  * this. 
Ibid.  What  is  here  filled  the  Gaunts,  was 
the  Collegiate  Church,  and  the  buildings 
belonging  to  it : fo  denominated  from  the 
founder.  Camden  takes  notice  of  its  being 
ereded  by  Sir  Henry  Gaunt : and  farther  tells 
us,  that  quitting  the  world  he  did  here  de- 
dicate himfelf  to  the  fervice  of  God,  p.  95, 
Perfons  of  this  name  are  mentioned  by  feveral 
writers.  Matthew  Paris  takes  notice  of  a 
Maurice  •f*  Gaunt,  who  joined  the  Barons  at 
Stamford,  in  the  year  1215:  and  was  after- 
wards together  with  them  excommunicated 
by  the  J Pope.  He  fays,  that  the  firft  of 
the  family  came  over  with  the  Conqueror ; 
and  for  his  fervices  had  a portion  of  the  New- 

* Briftolij  Ecclefia  Collegiata,  nunc  Hofpitale.  Fun- 
dator prioris  Henricus  Gaunt  Miles  : pofterioris  Tho- 
mas Carre  civis  opulentus.  H.  Orphani.  Nich.  Harps- 
feld.  Hift.  Eccles.  Ang.  p.  772. 

f P.  254.  1.  8. 

X P-  277.  1. 51. 
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Foreft  given  him  as  a * reward  : which  Wil- 
liam Rufus,  when  he  occupied  all  that  part 
of  the  country,  purchafed  of  him ; or  elfe 
made  an  exchange.  Empta  igitur  quaedam 
terra,  vel  commutata,  a quodam  Nobili,  M. 
de  Gaunt,  qui  cum  Patre  fuo  venerat  in  An^ 
gliam  ad  conquaeftum,  et  illam  acceperat  in 
forte  retributionis,  &c.  p.  572.  1.  5. 

FITZ  HARDING. 

The  poet  fpeaking  of  the  Worthies  of 
Briftol,  mentions 

Fitz  Hardynge , Bithrickus  and  twentie  moe. 

p.  280.  v.  35. 

The  father  of  this  perfon,  though  by  birth 
a Dane,  was  in  the  fervice  of  William  of 
Normandy,  and  fought  on  his  fide  at  the 
battle  of  Haftings.  On  this  account  he  was 
rewarded  with  large  demefnes  in  the  coun- 
ties of  Gloucefter  and  Somerfet,  and  refided 
at  Briftol.  He  had  feveral  fons,  one  of  which 
was  Robert,  the  fame,  who  for  his  benefac- 
tions is  alluded  to  by  Rowley.  He  was  deeply 
engaged  on  the  fide  of  the  Emprefs  Matilda, 

* This  was  probably  Gilbert  de  Gaunt,  who  is  men- 
tioned by  Simeon  Dunelmenfis,  as  employed  in  the  north 
by  William  the  Conqueror.  De  Geflis  Reg.  Anglor. 
p.  198.  1.  66. 
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aud  of  her  fon  Henry  the  Second ; during 
their  wars  with  Stephen  of  Blois : and  for 
his  fervices  had  the  lordfhip  of  Berkeley  be-* 
flowed  upon  him  $ of  which  Roger  of  Berke-* 
ley  had  been  deprived.  He  refided  much  at 
Briftol  $ and  is  faid  to  have  there  entertained 
* Dermot  Mac  Murrough,  King  of  Leinfter, 
in  Ireland,  when  he  came  over  to  folicit  the. 
affiftance  of  King  Henry.  He  was  noted 
for  works  of  piety  : and  in  the  year  1 1 48, 
he  laid  the  foundation  of  the  Auguftine  Mo- 
nailery  at  Briftol.  Of  this  we  have  an  ac- 
count in  Robert  of  Gloucefter,  who  ftiles 
him  a burgefs  of  Briftol. 

f A bourgeis  of  Briftowe  Roberd  Harding 

Vor  gret  trefour,  and  richefle  fo  wel  was  mid  the  king. 
That  he  zef  him  and  his  eirs  the  noble  baronie 
That  lb  rich  is  of  Berkele  mid  al  the  feignorie. 

And  thulke  Roberd  Harding  arerde  fuchthe  y wis 
The  Abbeye  at  Briftowe,  that  of  Seint  Auftin  is. 

* Sir  James  Ware’s  Hift.  of  Ireland,  p.  3. 

P.  479*  1-7-  R has  heen  objected  to  Rowley’s 
Poems,  that  oftentimes  for  feveral  lines  together,  if  you 
change  the  manner  of  fpelling,  the  language  becomes 
modern.  The  fame  may  be  obferved  in  the  lines  above 
quoted,  though  more  ancient  than  Rowley  by  two  cen- 
turies. 

A burgefs  of  Briftol,  Robert  Harding, 

For  great  treafure  and  riches  fo  well  was  with  the  king. 
That  he  gave  him  and  his  heirs  the  noble  barony. 
That  fo  rich  is  of  Berkeley,  with  all  the  feignory,  &c. 

From  hence  it  appears,  that  this  objection  is  of  little 
weight. 
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The  foundation  of  this  monaftery  is  taker! 
notice  of  by  * Leland.  An°.  D.  1148.  3. 
Idus.  Apr.  die  videlicet  Pafchae,  fundatio 
Monafterij  S.  Auguftini  Briftol,  et  congre- 
gatio fratrum  ejufdem  per  Dnm.  Robertum 
Filium  Hardingi  praedi&i.  He  had  juft  be- 
fore given  an  account  of  his  father.  Har- 
dingus  ex  Regia  profapia  regni  Daciae  ori- 
undus fuit  in  tempore  Gul.  Conqueftoris,  & 
Briftoliam  inhabitavit  a°.  DnF.  1069  : poftea 
Dhs  de  Berkeley.  We  are  informed  by 
T Camden,  that  of  the  ancient  and  original 
building,  belonging  to  the  monaftery  above- 
mentioned,  a great  deal  in  his  time  had  been 
pulled  down.  But  the  principal  gate  re- 
mained, which  he  fays,  was  of  curious  work- 
man fh  ip.  There  was  an  infcription  upon  it, 
which  is  to  be  found  both  in  him,  and  in 
Leland. — Rex  Henricus  Secundus,  et  Do- 
minus  Robertus  Filius  Hardingi,  Filij  Regis 
Daciae,  hujus  Monafterij  primi  Fundatores. 
Itin.  v.  vii.  p.  85.  This  Robert  Fitz  Hard- 
ing died  in  the  year  1 170,  and  together  with 
his  wife  Eva  was  buried  in  the  monaftery, 
which  he  had  founded,  and  of  which  before 
his  death  he  became  a canon.  Leland  takes 
notice  of  this  circumftance. — An°.  D.  1170. 
die  S.  Agathiae  Virginis  obijt  Ds.  Robertus 


Filius 


* Itin.  vol.  vi.  p.  43. 
t P'96,  7. 
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Filius  Harding,  Miles  et  Canonicus*  ac 
fundator  Monafter.  S.  Auguftini  Briftolliae. 
Itin.  vol.  vi.  p.  43.  The  abby  in  the  time 
of  King  Henry  the  Eighth  was  changed  to 
an  Epifcopal  See,  and  endowed  with  fix  pre- 
bends. The  ancient  church  is  now  the  ca- 
thedral. Robert  Fitz  Harding,  of  whom  we 
have  been  fpeaking,  had  feveral  fons  : one 
of  which,  named  after  him  Robert,  married 
into  the  family  of  the  * Gaunts,  of  whom 
we  have  treated  before  : and  his  pofterity  was 
called  by  that  name.  They  were  great  be- 
nefactors to  Briftol.  Maurice  the  eldefl;  fon, 
married  into  the  family  of  the  Lords  of 
-j-  Berkeley  : and  at  laft  obtained  that  Lord- 
fhip  ; and  adopted  the  name.  From  this 
perfon  the  family  of  the  Berkeleys  is  faid  to 
be  derived  ; for  which,  among  other  autho- 
rities, we  have  that  of  Leland.  + The  jirfi 
nobilitating  of  the  Berkeleis  of  Heron  was  about 
the  time  of  Henry  the  Firfe  or  Secunde . And 
then  bare  they  not  the  name  of  Berkeley  but 
Fitz- Harding , whereof  one  named  Robert  was 
a Noble-man . And  in  proce fe  the  Fitz- Har- 
ding es  marriedwith  the  hey  res  generales  of  Barke - 
ley  of  Dourefey  ; and  fo  the  name  of  Barkeleys 
was  taken  of  them  and  continued . 

* See  Dugdale’s  Baronage. — Berkeley. 

f See  Collins’s  Peerage,  vol.  iv.  p.  4. 

% Vol.  vi.  p.  49. 
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BITHRICKUS. 
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There  is  fcarcely  any  hiftory  referred  to  in 
the  poems,  about  which  we  are  engaged,  lb 
obfcure  as  that  of  the  perfon  above.  No 
mention,  as  far  as  I can  find,  is  made  of  him 
by  any  of  our  Englilh  hiltorians.  What  can 
be  obtained,  is  principally  from  thofe  fcant- 
lings  of  intelligence,  which  have  been  tranf- 
mitted  to  us  through  the  diligence  of  Leland, 
and  fome  other  antiquaries,  for  which  we  are 
indebted  to  them  greatly.  The  name  itfelf 
is  of  great  antiquity,  and  occurs  more  than 
once  in  the  Saxon  Chronicle.  It  is  exprefled 
Brictric,  Bithric,  Bithricus : but  the  name 
according  to  the  true  Saxon  orthography, 
feems  to  have  been  Brihtric.  Our  writers 
formerly  were  not  very  uniform  in  the  re- 
cording of  names  : fo  far  from  it,  that  we 
find  the  fame  name  varied  by  an  author  within 
the  compafs  of  a few  lines.  One  perfon  fo 
called  was  a weft  Saxon  king,  who  married 
the  daughter  of  Offa  the  Mercian  : he  reign- 
ed fixteen  years,  and  anno  800  was  buried  at 
* Wareham.  . There  was  another,  the  bro- 
ther of  Edric,  who  held  Mercia  under  'f  Ca- 

* Saxon  Chron.  p.  63.  1.  24.  f Ibid,  p,  137.  1. 13. 
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nute  the  Great : but  for  his  repeated  treach-» 
ery  was  by  order  of  that  prince  flain.  There 
was  another,  a fon  of  /Elfget,  an  * Earl  of 
Devonfhirei  Thefe  are  expreffed  •f  Brihtric ; 
from  whence  we  may  learn  the  true  Saxoil 
appellation  of  the  perfon  mentioned  in  the 
poems. 

Leland  in  his  Itinerary  has  tranfmitted  a 
curious  trad:  taken  from  the  Archives  of 
Tewkelbury  Abby.  Ex  libello  de  Antiqui- 
tate Theokefberienfis  Monafterij.  In  this  the 
henefadors  and  patrons  of  that  monaftery  are 
enumerated:  and  after  a feries  of  many  of  high- 
er antiquity,  the  writer  comes  down  to  Bric- 
tricus,  the  fon  of  Algar,  who  is  the  perfon 
fpoken  of  by  the  poet.  He  together  with  his 
father  had  been  a great'  friend  to  the  monaftery 
of  Cranburne.in  the  fame  county.  J Al- 
garo  fucceffit  Bridricus  ; Hij  ampliaverunt 
Monafterium  de  Croneburne.  We  may  from 
hence  perceive,  that  he  was  a Saxon  ; and 
probably  a defcendant  of  Brihtric  the  king, 

* Saxon  Chron.  p.  15 1.  1.  j, 

f The  name  however  is  at  times  varied.  The  brother 
of  Edric,  mentioned  above,  is  exprefied  Brichtric  by 
Simeon  Dunelmenfis,  p.  118.  1.  28.  Brithric  by  John 
Bromton,  p.  770.  1.  60.  and  Bridtric  and  Bridtricus  by 
Radulf  de  Diceto.  p.  445.  1.  I.  Roger  Hoveden, 
p,  430.  1.  37.  We  muff  not  therefore  wonder,  if  Brih- 
tric of  Briftol  had  his  name  varied  in  the  fame  manner. 

X Lelandt  vd.  vi.  p.  72,  73« 
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who  is  alfo  mentioned  as  a patron  of  Tewkef- 
bury,  and  is  faid  to  have  been  buried  * there» 
By  this  mud  be  meant  that  his  body  had 
been  tranflated  ; for  he  is  mentioned  in  the 
•f*  Saxon  Chronicle  above  quoted,  to  have  been 
buried  at  Wareham.  The  laft  of  this  name, 
who  was  the  fon  of  Algar,  lived  at  the  time 
of  the  Conqueft.  He  was  the  very  perfon, 
whofe  lands  were  mortgaged  to  Harding,  the 
Dane,  as  has  been  mentioned  before.  The 
hiftory  of  this  perfon  is  very  extraordinary  ; 
and  I believe  only  to  be  obtained  from  what 
is  left  us  of  the  ancient  Tewkefbury  manu- 
lcript.  It  is  manifeft  that  he  was  a man  of 
great  confequence,  Earl  of  Gloucefter : and 
that  among  other  places  he  held  his  refidence 
at  Briftol.  He  was  fent  upon  an  embaffy  to 
Normandy  ; and  as  we  may  infer  in  the  time 
of  Edward  the  Confeifor.  Here  he  faw  the 
Lady  Matilda,  daughter  of  Baldwin  Earl  of 
Flanders ; who  conceived  a great  efteem  for 
him,  and  made  him  a tender  of  her  love. 
But  he  remedied  her  offers,  which  in  the  end 
proved  the  caufe  of  his  ruin.  She  was  foon 
afterwards  married  to  a perfon  of  more  con- 
fequence,  the  Duke  of  Normandy,  the  Con- 
queror of  England  : and  ever  retained  a bit- 
ter. refentment  for  the  flight,  which  fhe  had 
fuffered.  J Bridlricus,  Imbafiiator  in  Nor- 

* Leland.  vol.  vi.  p.  72.  f P»  63. 

t Leland  Itin.  vol.  vi.  p.  72. 
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mannia  refutavit  nuptias  Matildis,  poftea 
Uxoris  Gul.  Conqueftoris.  .This  writer  ob- 
ferves,  that  William  afterwards  got  poffeffion 
of  England. — * Anno  D.  1066,  Gulielmus 
Dux  Normann.  acquifivit  Angliam.  Upon 
this  the  Queen  feems  to  have  taken  the  firlt 
opportunity  of  profecuting  her  revenge  j and 
immediately  fued  to  the  King  to  have  Brih- 
trie  put  into  her  hands  : which  requefi:  was 
granted.  She  accordingly  got  him  feized  in 
one  of  his  lordfhips,  where  he  happened  at 
that  time  to  be  relident ; and  fent  him  clofe 
prifoner  to  Winchefter  ->  in  which  confine- 
ment after  fome  time  he  died,  -f*  Briftricus, 
Dn\  Glouftrias  captus  in  manerio  fuo  de 
Hanleia,  et  Wintoniam  dudtus  ; ubi  fine  li- 
beris obijt.  Hanley  is  in  Worcefterfhire, 
where  there  was  not  only  a manor,  but  a caf- 
tle ; both  of  which,  as  we  learn  from  J Cam- 
den, belonged  to  the  Earldom  of  Gloucefter. 
Upon  his  death,  the  Queen  took  this  lord- 
fhip  to  herfelf.  § Matildis  Regina  honorem 
Gloceftrias  mortuo  Brkfrico  cepit.  When 
the  Queen  died  it  was  feized  upon  by  the 
King.  There  is  another  part  of  Leland, 
where  this  hifiory  is  given ; and  probably 
from  different  authority  : but  attended  with 
fome  miftakes,  which  may  be  rectified  by  that 

* Leland  Itin.  vol.  vi.  p.  73*  + Ibid. 

t Britann.  p.626.  § Leland.  Itin.  vol.  vi.  p.  73, 
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which  has  preceded.  He  had  juft  mentioned 
iElwerd,  Earl  of  Gloucefter,  the  reputed 
founder  of  Cranebourne  Priory  ; and  he 
then  adds, — * Fhis  ALlwerdus  had  a funne  callid 
Briblrice,  Erie  of  Gloceter  about e the  tyme  of  the 
cummin g of  Duke  JVylliam  of  Normandie  ynto 
England . Matildis  wife  to  JVylliam  Conqueror 
afkid  Bidlrice  yn  gifte  of  her  husband : andy 
having  hym,  put  hym  yn  the  caftelle  of  Hanley 
befide  Saresbyri,  and  ther  he  dyed . Sum  fayy 

that  Matildis  wold  have  had  hym  afore  Duke 
William  to  her  husband  y but  (he)  refufing  it  had 
after  hard favor  at  her  handes . There  are  fe- 
veral  miftakes  here  : he  was  not  confined  in 
the  caftle  of  Hanley  : nor  was  that  eaftle 
near  Salilhury.  The  place  of  his  confine- 
ment was  at  Winchefter,  where  he  -f*  died  ; 
as  has  been  fhewn  before.  The  author  fub- 
joins — The  King  gave  the  preferment  of  the 
Count e of  Glocefer  onto  his  wif  Matilde . Af- 
ter it  it  came  to  Robert  F it  z- Hay  mo  of  the  blode 
of  Duke  Rollo , nephew  onto  King  William  Con- 
queror. This  happened  in  the  time  of  Wil- 
liam Rufus,  as  I have  before  mentioned.  Gu- 

, - i . 

* Leland.  Itin.  vol.  vi.  p.  85. 

f Here  Brihtric  is  called  Bridlrice  and  Bi&ric-e  by  the 
fame  writer,  within  the  compafs  of  four  or  five  lines  ; 
and  the  Queen  Matilda  is  rendered  in  the  fame  page,  and 
nearly  in  the  fame  fpace  Matilde  and  Matildis.  Add  to 
th  is,  inftead  of  Algar  his  father  is  called  iElward  1 which 
perfon  was  his  grandfather.  See  Leland,  vol.  vi.  p.  72. 
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lielmus  Rufus  procdTu  temporis  dedit  hono- 
rem Gloceftrise  Robeto  Filio  Haymonis,  cuin 
omni  libertate,  qua  eam  tenuit  BriCtricus. 
Leland’s  Itin.  v.  vi.  p.  73.  With  the  Earl- 
dom of  Glocefter,  he  had  the  lordihip  of 
Briftol.  From  him  by  his  daughter  Mabile 
it  came  to  Robert  Conful,  and  others  of  that 
family,  the  great  benefactors  of  that  place. 

And  Bryftow  thour  hys  wyfe  was  alfo  hys. 

Rob.  of  Glouceft.  p.  433. 

As  the  Conquerour  fir  ft  gave  the  lordfhips 
of  Brihtric  tG  his  Queen,  we  find  in  confe- 
quence  of  it,  that  fome  part  of  his  eftates  was 
once  mortgaged  to  Harding  the  Dane  : for 
which  we  have  the  authority  of  Domefday 
Book.  It  is  * there  faid,  that  Harding  held 
Whitenhort  in  Com.  Glouc.  of  Earl  Bridtric 
in  mortgage. 

As  Brihtric  was  a perfon  of  fo  great  power 
and  confequence,  we  may  fuppofe,  that  he 
was  not  an  idle  fpedtator  of  the  troubles 
brought  upon  his  country,  when  it  was  in- 
vaded by  the  Normans  ; but  that  he  took 
part  with  Harold,  to  oppofe  the  common 
enemy.  In  fhort  fuch  an  eminent  perfon 
could  not  fail  of  being  prefent  at  the  battle 
of  Haftings.  I do  not  know  of  any  hiftory 
to  authenticate  this  : but,  what  is  extraordi- 
nary, he  is  thus  reprefented  in  the  poem  con- 

* Domefday  Book.  Gloucefter. 
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earning  that  battle.  And  what  is  ftill  more 
remarkable,  he  is  introduced  at  the  head  of 
the  very  people  from  Briftol. 

Bythric  and  Alfwold  hedde  the  Briflowe  band. 

p.  243.  v.  116. 

We  find  here,  as  we  have  in  many  paflages 
before,  a wonderful  coincidence  of  circum- 
ftance,  in  confirmation  of  the  hiftory  afforded 
us  by  the  poet. 

FESCAMP,  or  FESCHAMP. 

/ \ ; V -Vj O 

In  the  Memoirs  of  SirWilliam*Canninge* 
Rowley  informs  us,  that  he  tranflated  the 
Battle  of  Haftings  from  a Saxon  Mff.  which 
he  had  purchafed.  That  one  copy  of  it  he 
left  with  Mafter  Pelham  of  Afhley ; who 
was  to  have  given  him  a compenfation  for  his 
trouble.  But  upon  his  making  him  a vifit 
on  that  account  afterwards,  he  was  greatly 
difappointed  ; and  could  obtain  neither  mo- 
ney nor  copy.  And  the  reafon  was  this  ; as 
he  informs  us  himfelf : — I did  goe  to  Afhley  to 
m after  Felham>  &c. — but  his  l a die  being  of  the 
family  of  the  Fife  amps,  of  whom  ftome  things  are 
faid,  he  told  me,  he  had  burnt  it ; and  would 

* See  Mifcell.  in  profe  and  verfe,  by  T.  Chatterton. 
London  1778.  p.  127. 
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have  me  burnt  too , if  I did  not  avaunt . "Dur- 
ing this  dinn  his  wife  did  come  out , and  made  a 
dinn,  to J peak  by  a figure , won  'd  have  overfounded 
the  bells  of  Gur  Ladie  of  the  Cliff  e . I was  fain 

content  to  gett  away  in  a fafe  fkinn . The  cir- 
cumflances  alluded  to,  which  gave  this  great 
offence,  are  contained  in  the  following  lines. 

Nexte  Fefcarr.pe  felle,  O Chreifte,  how  harde  his  fate. 
To  die  the  kckedd:  knyghte  of  all  the  thronge  ! 

His  fprite  was  made  of  malice  deflavate, 

Ne  fhoulden  find  a place  in  anie  fonge,  &c. 

p.  254.  v.  341. 

This  was,  what  aggrieved  the  Lady  fo  forely  : 
who,  it  feems,  could  not  bear  the  difgrace, 
which  was  brought  upon  her  family. 

If  C.  were  the  author  of  this  poem,  I 
cannot  conceive,  how  he  could  arrive  at  this 
name  : nor  what  could  induce  him  to  annex 
this  piece  of  hiftory  to  it.  I know,  it  has 
been  faid,  that  he  might  eafily  have  accefs  to 
the  books,  which  contain  Battle  roll ; and 
from  thence  borrow  this  name  with  many 
others  that  he  has  introduced.  But  what 
reafon  is  there  to  think,  he  had  ever  heard  of 
Battle  roll ; or  that  he  was  the  lead:  conver- 
fant  in  the  books  in  which  it  is  contained  ? 
Befides,  the  name  in  that  lift,  as  we  find  it  in 
Hollinfhed,  is  Flifchampe  : and  if  that  be 
not  the  name,  it  is  not  to  be  found  there  at 
all.  If  C.  had  accefs  to  this  lift,  how  came 
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ne  not  to  copy  the  name  as  he  found  it  ? By 
fome  it  is  expreffed  Fefkarnp  ; particularly 
in  the  lift  of  Grafton : and  that  of  Wilhelm 

i 

de  Worceftre  by  Hearne.  The  true  hiftory 
of  it  is  this.  The  names  or  the  nobility 
and  gentry,  who  attended  William  the  Con- 
querour,  were  for  the  moft  part  taken  from 
the  places  of  their  refidence  in  Normandy. 
Such  were  Sacchevile,  Lungvile,  Bernvile, 
Greenvile ; Lungchampe,  Beauchampe ; and 
among  others,  Felchamp.  It  is  the  name  of 
a fmall  town,  not  a great  way  from  Dieppe  ; 
but  ftill  nearer  to  Havre  and  Harfleur,  I 
cannot  be  induced  to  believe,  that  C.  was  ap- 
prifed  of  this,  for  his  knowledge  in  geogra- 
phy will  be  found  to  be  very  limited  ; of 
which  I fhall  afford  gocd  proof.  The  true 
name  was  certainly  Fefcampe,  or  Fefchampe. 

As  to  the  character  given  to  this  unfortunate 
knight  in  the  poem,  it  was  undoubtedly  fo 
exhibited  in  the  original,  which  Rowley 
copied  : and  the  account  of  the  lady’s  re- 
fentment  upon  this  fcore,  with  all  it$  confe- 
quences,  is  too  artlefs,  and  too  well  connected 
to  have  been  a forgery.  The  only  hiftonan, 
who  like  Rowley  has  tranfmitted  this  name 
truly,  is  Matthew  Paris.  Fie  fpeaks  of  one 
of  the  family,  who  was  made  Prior  of  Wy- 
mondham,  or  Wyndham,  in  Norfolk.  But 
he,  like  his  anceftor,  was  found  deficient. 
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as  we  learn  from  this  writer,  * Loco  autem 
Radulphi  de  Witeby,  Prioris  de  Wymond- 
ham,  Gulielmum  de  Fefchamp,  virum  minus 
quam  expediret  difcretum,  fubrogavit  Abbas. 
In  confequence  of  his  inability,  he  was  foon 
turned  out.  f mentioned  above  the  name 
being  by  -f*  Rowley  and  Matt.  Paris  tranf- 
mitted  truly  : My  reafon  is,  becaufe  it  agrees 
with  the  name  of  the  place  in  Normandy, 
from  whence  it  was  taken : which  is  a fure 
teft. 

However,  it  is  certain,  that  though  fome 
of  this  name  may  have  behaved  ill,  yet  it  was 
a refpe&able  family  : one  of  which,  called 
Remigius,  was  in  the  reign  of  Rufus,  Biihop 
of  Dorchefter  : but  finding  that  the  place  was 
not  of  fufficient  note,  being  greatly  fallen  to 
decay,  he  had  the  intereft  to  have  the  See 
removed  to  Lincoln.  He  is  fpoken  of  as  a 
perfon  of  a noble  and  liberal  mind  by  Wil- 
liam of  J Malmfbury,  and  others.  One  in- 
ftance  of  his  munificence  appears  in  his 
building  at  his  own  coft  the  Cathedral  of  his 
new  See.  He  was  oppofed  in  the  profecution 
of  this  work  by  Thomas  the  Archbifhop  of 


* Vitae  Sandti  Albani  Abbatum,  p.  12 1. 
f By  Rowley  it  is  expreffed  Fefcampe  : by  Matthew 
Paris  Fefchamp  : the  difference  is  of  little  confequence. 

J See  Will.  Malmfburienfis  de  Pontihcibus.  p.  290. 
Lambarde’s  Typ.  and  Hifr.  Didt.  p,  91,  and  182. 

York : 
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* York  : but  we  are  told  by  Henry  of  Hun- 
tingdon, that  he  did  not  regard  his  obftruc- 
tions.  ‘f*  Remigius  vero  nihil  ducens  impe- 
titionem  ejus  non  fegniter  opus  inceptum 
peregit  : peradturrque  Clericis  dodtrina  et 
moribus  approbatiflimis  decoravit.  Erat  fi- 
quidem  flatura  parvus,  fed  corde  magnus  : 
colore  fufcus,  fed  operibus  venuftus.  He 
lived  to  fee  the  completion  of  this  great 
work  : but  died  in  1092,  two  days  before  the 
dedication.  Le  Neve  mentions  him,  and 
expreffes  his  name  truly  + Fefchamp. 

NIGEL  orNYGELLE. 

The  poet  in  his  fecond  Eclogue  introduces 
a perfon,  whofe  father  is  gone  with  King 
Richard  Coeur  de  Lion,  in  his  war  to  the 
Holy-Land  : and  for  whofe  fafety  he  offers 
up  his  prayers. 

- r • 

Sprytes  of  the  blefte,  the  pious  Nygelle  fed 

Poure  oute  yer  plefaunce  onn  mie  fadres  hedde.  p.  6. 

I take  this  poem  to  be  of  great  antiquity  3 
nearly  as  old  as  the  times,  to  which  it  refers  : 

* Rerum  Ang.  Script,  poft  Bedam.  p.  290.  See 
Kenry  Knyghton  de  Event.  Ang.  2364. 

j Rerum  Ang.  Script,  poft  Bedam.  p.  371.  The 
like  is  mentioned  in  Chronicle  of  John  Bromton.  p.  983. 

X Faffi.  p.  148. 
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though  it  feems  to  have  fuffered  fome  altera® 
tion  by  the  principal  perfon,  through  whofe 
hands  we  have  received  it.  We  my  fappofe 
the  Nygelie,  who  is  made  the  Speaker,  from 
his  being  ftiled  the  pious,  to  have  been 
fome  faint-like  perfon  age  : and  probably  an 
Abbot  or  Prior  of  a monaftery,  founded  by 
one  of  his  family.  In  this  Eclogue  he  anti- 
cipates all  that  he  willies ; and  gives  a cu-r 
rious  and  prophetic  defcription  of  the  land- 
ing of  the  Chriftian  army  in  Paleftine  ; and 
of  the  fucceffes  in  confequence  of  it.  By 
the  fequel  we  find,  that  his  father  was  one 
of  thofe,  who  had  embarked  in  this  expedi- 
tion with  King  Richard : and  whom  he  has 
the  fatisfadlion  to  fee  upon  his  return  landing 
from  his  fhip ; before  he  had  well  finifhed 
the  invocation  made  for  his  fafety. 

The  name  feems  to  have  been  very  ancient ; 
and  came  firft  to  England  with  the  Conquer- 
our.  It  appears  to  have  been  originally 
from  Coutances  in  Normandy ; as  wx  may 
infer  from  William  Gemiticenfis,  p.  634. 
1.  33.  One  of  this  name  was  at  the  Holy 
War,  as  we  may  learn  from  John  Bromton, 
p,  1 1 9 1 : who  mentions  Nigel  de  Mow- 
bray among  thofe,  who  loft  their  lives  dur- 
ing the  fiege  of  Aera  ; A,  D.  1191.  It 
may  not  be  eafy  to  determine  precifely  con- 
cerning the  perfon  referred  to  by  the  poet ; 
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and  whom  he  makes  the  fpeaker  in  the  poems. 
Yet  fo  much  light  may  poffibly  be  obtained, 
as  to  feew  fome  propriety  in  the  invocation ; 
and  that  a real  fad:  was  alluded  to. 

I have  mentioned,  that  this  perfon  from 
his  title  of  pious , feems  to  have  belonged  to 
fome  religious  houfe : which  might  have 
been  founded  by  one  of  this  name.  For 
we  read  of  people  denominated,  Nigel  and 
Fitz-Nigei,  who  were  remarkable  for  their 
devotion  ; and  were  the  founders  of  feveral 
churches,  and  convents.  We  find  by  Harpf- 
field,  that  a monaftery  exifted  at  Grefley  in 
Derbyshire,  founded  by  one  of  this  name. 
Grefleyas  Templum  Sandi  Georgij  fundavit 
Gulielmus  de  Lyons,  didus  Fitz-Nigell, 
Normannus,  p.  751.  Another  church  and 
convent  is  mentioned  by  the  fame  writer  in 
Chefhire  at  Norton.  Templum  Sancte  Marte 
fundavit  Gulielmus  Fitz-Nigei,  p.  751.  A 
third  occurs  near  Oxford.  Oxonij  Templum 
Sandtae  Maris  Ofneyeniis  fundavit  Robertas 
filius  Nigelli,  fratris  Roberti  D'Oiley  Nor- 
manni.  A.D.  1129.  Monachi  Nigri  Canones. 
Harpsfield,  p.  768.  This  place  is  fpoken  of 
at  large  by  Lambarde ; who  fays,  that  the 
convent  was  ereded  at  the  perfuaiion  of  E- 
dith,  the  wife  of  this  Robert.  And  that 
file  was  led  to  it  by  the  conflant  chattering 
of  fome  Pies,  whenever  fee  took  her  walks 
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in  the  meads  of  Ofney.  This  chattering  of 
the  birds  was  interpreted  to  her  by  a Canon 
of  St.  Fridefwyde,  as  an  admonition  towards 
that  pious  purpofe.  * Typog.  Rift.  p.  260. 
This  Robert,  or  at  leaft  a perfon  of  the  fame 
name,  is  mentioned  by  Leland  as  a bene- 
factor to  the  monaftery  of  Bethlefdene, 
Vol.  vi.  p.  42.  A Nigel  de  Mowbray  found- 
ed the  Priory  of  Saint  Mary  Overies.  And 
a perfon  of  the  fame  name  confirmed  many, 
lands  to  the  Monks  of  Monkfkerby  in  War- 
wickfhire;  which  had  been  given  by  Nigel 
his  grandfather,  and  by  other  anceftors. 
Dugdale,  vol.  iii.  p.  231.  a.  In  the  reign 
of  Rufus  there  was  a Nigel,  Abbot  of  Lille— 
{hull  in  agro  Salopienfi.  Dugd.  vol.  ii.  p.  144. 
There  were  likewife  bifhops  of  this  name : 
one  of  which  is  mentioned  as  prefiding  at 
Ely,  in  the  year  1130.  There  was  alfo  a 
Nigel,  a Monk  of  Canterbury,  who  lived  in 
the  time  of  Richard  the  Firft,  and  is  taken 
notice  of  by  T.  Hearne  in  his  notes  to  Wil- 
liam of  Newbury,  p.  806.  He  mentions  a 
letter  of  this  perfon  to  William  Bilhop  of 
Ely,  in  which  he  complained  of  feme  of  the 
clergy  being  expelled  from  the  churches  of 
Canterbury  and  Winchefter.  The  bifhop  to 
whom  he  wrote,  was  William  Longchamp, 
whom  we  find  to  have  been  confecratcd  m 


f See  alfo  Dugciale’s  Monad:,  vol.  ii«  n.  136. 
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the  year  1189:  which  was  the  firft  of  the 
above  King  Richard.  The  hiftory  of  this 
Nigel  agrees  very  well  with  the  times  alluded 
to  in  the  poem : but  whether  he  is  the  per-* 
fon  there  mentioned  cannot  be  determined. 
Ferfons  of  this  name  occur  in  Doomfday 
Book,  among  thofe  who  held  lands  of  the 
Conqueror.  It  does  not  feem  to  have  been 
ftridlly  an  hereditary  name ; yet  it  tan  in 
particular  families, 

CHRISTMAS  GAMES, 

The  account  given  of  thefe  games,  was 
compofed  by  C.  ; and  contains  very  little 
that  is  new  or  fatisfadlory.  Yet  he  had  a re- 
trofpedt  to  the  MfT.  which  he  had  read  j and 
out  of  thefe  produced,  in  an  irregular  man»* 
ner,  what  little  he  had  gained.  One  inftance 
to  this  purpofe  we  may  perceive  in  the  fol- 
lowing account.  * A Register  of  the  Nunnery 
rf  Keynjham  relates , that  William,  earl  of  GW 
cefler , entertained  two  hundred  knights  with 
tilts  and  for  tuny  s,  at  his  great  manor  of  Key  n- 
( ham . This  place  had  been  a nunnery,  and 
lay  in  ruins : but  was  rebuilt  by  the  perfon 
above  mentioned.  To  this  Leland  bears 
witnefs,  who  {peaks  of  him  by  name.  lVi{- 

* Mifcell.  in  profe  and  verfe  by  T.  C.  p.  131* 

Ham 
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Ham  Erie  of  Glocefar , foundar  of  the  Monafte * 
of  Cainefam,  gave  the  prce feature  and  Maf- 
turjhipe  of  the  Sc  hole  in  Bnghtjlow  to  Cainefham9 
and  tooke  it  from  the  Calenderies . Itin.  vol.  vi. 
p.  74.  Of  the  hofpitaiity  of  the  family  I 
have  fpoken  before,  in  the  account  given  of 
Robert,  the  father  of  this  perfon.  Robertas 
Nothus  folebat  lingulis  folennibus  diebus 
habere  fecum  Abbatem  de  Theokelbyri  cum 
12  Monachis  Briftolis.  ib.  vol.  viii.  p.  74. 
This  Abbey  of  Cainfham  was  changed  at  its 
reftoration  to  an  houfe  of  Black  Fryars. 
Keynfhamiae Templum  SandtaeMarke  fundavit 
Gulielmus  Dux  Gloceftrise.  M.  Nigri  Mo- 
nachi. Harpsfeld,  p.  772.  Leland  tells  us,  that 
Robert,  the  firft  Earl  died, — pridie  Cal.  No- 
vembres fub.  a°.  D.  1140,  &c.  He  then 
adds — Gulielmus  ejus  filius  fuccefiit.  Duxit 
in  uxorem  Hawifiam  filiam  Comitis  Leir- 
ceftriae,  genuitque  ex  ea  Robertuin,  qui  ante 
patrem  obijt. 

Sepultus  fuit  Robertus  in  Abbatia  de 
Cainelham,  quam  Gulielmus  ejus  Pater  in 
filij  fui  Roberti  memoriam  erexerat.  Itin. 
1.  6.  p.  74. 

FORTUNIES, 

That  Chatterton  had  manufcripts  before 
him,  from  whence  he  extracted  fome  of  thefe 

{hort 
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fliort  hiftories,  I am  perfuaded,  both  from 
thefe  hiftories  being  fo  remote,  and  difficult 
to  be  traced;  and  alfo  from  the  terms,  with 
which  they  are  accompanied,  being  fo  very 
uncommon.  An  inftance  to  this  purpofe  we 
have  in  the  paffage  above,  about  William 
Earl  of  Gloucefter — who  entertained  two  hun- 
dred k?iights  with  tilts  and  for  tuny  s.  One 

would  at  firft  think  that  this  was  a miftake 
for  tilts  and  tournys.  But  it  is  not  fo  : for 
we  find,  that  of  old  Tournaments  were  ftiled 

4 

Fortunes . Accordingly  Matthew  Paris,  treat- 
ing of  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Third,  fpeaks 
of  a folemn  tilting,  held  by  the  Earl  Maref- 
chal  Gilbert,  near  * Hertford,  in  which  he 
loft  his  life  : and  he  ftiles  it  fortunium.  Dum 
autem  temporum  volubilitas  mundo  diverfis 
lie  cafibus  alluderet,  et  illuderet,  Comes  Ma- 
refcallus  Gelebertus,  cum  quibufdam  alijs 
nobilibus  juxta  Hertfordiam,  quantum  jacit 
Arcubalifta,  more  militari,  quoddam  Hafti- 
ludium,  quod  vulgariter  fortunium - appel- 

latur, ad  virium  ceperat  et  exercuit  experi- 
menta. p.  565.  1.  47.  It  occurs  in  another 
place,  where  the  king  is  expoftulating  with 

the  brother  of  the  deceafed.  Et  tu,  Waltere, 

/ 

* According  to  Robert  of  Gloucefter,  the  Tourna- 
ment was  at  Ware. 

At  the  tornment  of  Wareine  Sir  Gilebert  the  Marfchal 
Defouled  was  thoru  mefauntre,  &c,  p.  529.  1.  29. 

qui 
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«.  if  L ' 

qui  me  invito  et  prohibente,  in  contemptum 
meum,  ipfe  torneamento  interfuifti,  et  fo- 
phiftice  illud  Fortunium  appellafti,  qua  ra- 
tione, qua  fronte,  portulas  hereditatem  ? 
Ibid,  p.572.  I.47. — Fortunium:  Haftilu- 
dium,  tornearnentum.  Du  Cange.  The 
term  feems  to  be  peculiar  to  England  : and 
even  here  by  no  means  very  common. 


FARTHER.  OBSERVATIONS  upon 

the  Ordination  of  Mailer  W.  Canynge. 

The  account  given  of  this  event,  and  alfo 

of  the  caufe  by  which  it  was  brought  about, 

is  thus  defcribed  in  the  * Memoirs  by  Row- 

* 

ley.  In  the  year  Kyng  Edward  came  to  Brif - 
tow , majier  Cannings  fend  for  me  to  avoide  a 
marrige  which  the  Kyng  was  bent  upon  between 
him  and  a Eadie  he  neer  had  feen , of  the  fa- 
mile  e of  the  f Widdeviles . Fhe  danger  were 
?iighy  unlefs  avoided  by  one  remedee , an  holie  one , 
which  was , to  be  ordained  a fonn  of  holy  chilrch , 
beyng  franke  from  the  power  of  Kynges  in  that 
cafe , and  cannot  be  wedded . — Mr.  Cannings  in - 
Jlauntly  fent  me  to  Carpenter , his  good  friendy 

* See  Mifcell.  in  profe  and  verfe,  &c. — by  Thomas 
Chatterton,  p.  125,  6. 

f It  is  fo  expreiied  in  the  account  given  by  Mr.  Tyr- 
whitt  in  his  Preface  to  Rowley’s  Poems,  p.  xxiii. 
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bifhop  of  Worcejler  ; and  the  fryday  following 
was  prepaird  and  wdaynd  the  nexte  dayy  the 
dale  of  St , Mathew,  and  on  Sunday  fung  his 
frjl  maj's  in  the  church  of  cur  Ladie , to  the  of 
tomjhing  of  Kyng  Edward , &e.  I have  men- 
tioned the  very  curious  evidence  brought  by 
Mr.  Tyrwhitt  from  the  Worcefter  * Regifter 
in  confirmation  of  this  hiftory.  By  that  we 
are  informed,  that  Mr.  Cannynge  was  or- 
dained by  Bifliop  Carpenter  on  the  19th  of 
September,  and  received  the  higher  orders  af- 
terwards. This  is  a ftrong  atteffation  to  the 
truth*  of  Rowley,  both  in  refpedl  to  the 
matter  of  fadfc,  and  the  time  of  year,  when 
it  happened.  The  Bifhop’s  Regifter  fays, 
that  it  was  upon  the  19th  of  September: 
and  in  the  account  given  by  Rowley,  it  is 
marked  by  the  day  of  St.  Matthew ; which 
is  precifeiy  the  fame  feafon  of  the  year. 

But  the  whole  may  be  ftill  proved  to  a 
greater  degree  of  accuracy.  In  the  account 
by  Rowley  we  are  only  told,  that  Cannynge 
was  examined  upon  a Friday,  admitted  upon 
a Saturday,  and  then  did  duty  upon  a Sunday. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  Bifhop’s  Regifter 
ipecifies  the  year,  when  he  was  admitted,  to 
have  been  1467  $ and  the  day  of  the  month, 
the  U)th  of  September.  Here  then  is  the  teft, 
.by  which  the  authenticity  of  our  author  is 

* See  Introdyclion  to  Rowley's  Poems,  p.  xxiii. 
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to  be  tried.  If  thefe  evidences  on  each  fide 
do  not  correfpond,  the  whole  falls  to  the 
ground.  Was  therefore  the  19th  of  Septem- 
ber, in  the  year  fpecified,  a Saturday  and 
was  the  preceding  day  (the  1 8th)  a Friday  : 
and  the  fubfequent  in  confequence  of  it  a N 
Sunday , as  Rowley  has  taught  us  to  fuppofe  ? 
Laftly,  do  we  find  at  this  ieafon  of  the  year 
the  faft  of  St.  Matthew  ? It  may  be  proved, 
that  every  one  of  thefe  circumftances  is  true  : 
for  by  a retro-calculation  it  will  appear,  that 
the  19th  of  September  was  a Saturday -t  and 
the  other  days  of  the  week  precifely  as  re- 
prefented  : all  which,  in  refpeft  to  the  wri- 
ter’s veracity,  is  little  fliort  of  demon  ft  ra- 
tion. 

I once  thought,  that  there  was  a fmall 
miftake  in  the  account  above  given,  which 
had  arifen  from  the  words  not  being  accu- 
rately tranfcribed  : and  could  be  redtified  with 
great  eafe.  We  find,  that  the  affair  of  Matter 
Canynge  was  very  prefling : and  there  was 
no  time  to  be  loft.  The  parties  therefore,  * 
which  were  concerned,  made  ufe  of  the  great- 
eft  expedition.  According  to  the  words  of 
the  tranfeript — On  the  friday  Cannings  was 
prepared,  and  ordaynd  the  next  day , the  daie  of 
St.  Mathew  3 and  on  Sunday  fung  his firji 
Mafs.  But  the  next  day  to  Friday,  the  18th, 
was  Saturday  the  19th,  which  could  not  be 
the  day  of  St.  Matthew  : for  the  day  of  that 

A a a Saint 
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Saint  is  the  20th  of  September  ; and  marked 
in  the  Calendar  D.  x^nd  as  the  Sunday  let- 
ter for  the  year  1467  was  D,  the  day  of  St. 
Matthew,  that  is  the  vigil  or  faft,  does  not 
regularly  come  next  to  Friday  j but  muft  pro- 
perly have  fallen  upon  a Sunday.  Hence  it 
is  plain,  that  Friday  was  the  18th,  and  Sa- 
turday the  19th  of  that  month  : which  Satur- 
day intervened  between  Friday,  and  the  day 
of  St.  Matthew.  There  are  three  fadts  men- 
tioned of  Canynge  ; which  took  up  the  fame 
number  of  days  for  their  completion  : his 
preparation , admifjion ; and  fir ji  performance 

of  fervice  in  the  church,  all  which  by  the 
Regifter  of  Worcefter  are  Thewn  to  have  been 
compleated  at  the  time,  and  upon  the  very 
days,  fpecified  by  the  author.  The  only 
feeming  defedt  was  the  placing  of  St.  Mat- 
thew’s day  upon  the  19  th,  or  Saturday,  inftead 
of  Sunday.  But  I was  aft  ured  by  a very 
learned  friend,  that  every  thing  was  right : 
for  it  was  the  conftant  ufage  of  the  church, 
when  the  feftival  happened  upon  a Monday, 
to  keep  the  faft  on  the  Saturday  preceding, 
and  not  on  the  Sunday.  And,  I believe,  in 
all  Collegiate  Churches  and  Colleges  the 
cuftom  is  ftill  adhered  to. 

This  is  a very  extraordinary  confirmation 
of  the  hiftory : and  the  procefs,  which  was 
fhort  in  confequence  of  the  exigency,  may 
from  hence  be  very  fatisfactorily  made  out. 

Rowley 
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llowley  was  about  the  middle  of  September 
fent  to  the  Bifhop  at  Weflbury.  His  words 
are,  Mr.  Canynges  injlauntly  fent  me  : and  we 
may  prefume,  that  Canynge  immediately  fol- 
lowed, upon  the  Bifhop  being  ready  to  admit 

him.  The  courfe  of  the  tranfa&ion  in  all  its 

/ 

circumftances  was  in  the  following  order. 


September  1467.  Sunday  Letter  D, 


E 

14 

F 

*5 

G 

16 

A 

17 

B 

18 

C 

l9 

D 

20 

E 

2 1 

On  Wednefday,  or 

Thurfday,  Rowley  fent  to  Bp.  Carpenter. 
Friday,  Canynge  goes  over,&is  prepared,, 
Saturday,  the  Faft;  of  St,  Matthew ; he 
is  ordained. 

Sunday — He  firft  performs  duty. 
Monday,  the  Feaft  of  St.  Matthew. 


The  words  of  Rowley  are  therefore  irr 
every  refpecl  true.  Mr . Cannings  inflauntly 
fent  me  to  Carpenter , his  good  friend , Bifhop  of 
Worcefer ; and  the  Friday  following  was  pre- 
pair  d ; and  ordaynd  the  nexte  day , the  day  of 
St.  Matthew  : and  on  Sunday , fung  his  frjl 
mafs  in  the  church  of  our  Ladie . 

I have  taken  notice,  that  Canynge  after  all, 
was  obliged  to  pay  three  thoufand  marks  to 
obtain  the  king’s  forgivenefs : a fum  incre- 
dible, were  it  not  for  the  evidence  of  William 
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of  Worceftre.  He  mentions  the  fad  at  large  : 
and  fhews  from  the  immenfe  trade  and  wealth 
of  this  perfon,  that  it  was  no  more  than 
might  be  expeded  from  him.  In  fhort, 
though  the  hiftories  be  remote,  of  a pri- 
vate nature,  and  obfcure,  yet  mod  of  the  cir- 
cumftances  mentioned  by  Rowley  concerning 
his  friend  Canynge ; of  his  riches,  magni- 
ficence and  repute ; alfo  of  his  brother  and 
family;  of  Bifhop  Carpenter,  and  his  ordi- 
nation under  him,  &c.  &c.  are  verified  by 
fubfequent  writers. 

It  is  to  be  obferved,  that  in  the  account 
above  given  by  Rowley  of  his  valuable  friend ; 
he,  who  before  was  ftiled  limply  Mafter  Wil- 
liam Canynge,  is  now  diftinguilhed  by  the 
title  of  Sir  William.  From  hence  fome  have 
been  led  to  think,  that  he  had  been  * knight- 
ed by  King  Edward.  But  the  truth  is,  he 
had  now  been  admitted  into  holy  orders ; 
and  was  a pried: : and  it  is  upon  this  account, 
that  the  title  is  conferred.  It  was  exprefied 
both  Sir  and  Sire , and  we  have  the  following 
curious  hiftory  of  it  in  Mr.  Tyrwhitt’s 
Glofiary  to  his  excellent  Edition  of  Chaucer. 
Sire:  n.  Fr . Sieur , Seigneur . A refpeclful 

title  given  formerly  to  men  of  various  defer  ip - 
tions9  as  well  as  to  knights . Sire  Knight , 839* 

. * See  Mifcell.  in  profe  and  verfe  by  T.  C,  p.  118. 
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Sire  Clerk , 842.  Sire  Monk,  3120. — — It 
was  Jo  ufually  given  to  priefts , that  it  has  even 

crept  into  Acis  of  Parliament . Hence  a Sir 

fohn  came  to  be  a nickname  for  a Priefl . See 
GJolT.  vol.  v.  p.  192.  Agreeably  to  this  in 
thefe  very  poems,  we  read  more  than  once  of 
Sir  Roger  the  Parfon,  p.  13.  v.  17.  and  of  a 
perfon  Ailed  Sir  Pried:.  To  thefe  might  be 
added  numberlefs  inftances  from  other  wri- 
ters ; particularly  the  noted  Sir  Hugh  Evans 
in  Shakefpear.  I have  before  mentioned 
the  atteftation  of  William  de  Worceftre,  con- 
cerning the  hiftory  of  this  celebrated  perfon 
Canynge.  He  there  fpeaks  of  his  death, 
which  happened  in  the  year  1474*  and  ftiles 
him  * Dominus  Willeimus  Canynges : which 
agrees  with  the  title  of  Sir  given  in  Englifhu 
Had  he  fpoken  of  him  before  his  ordination 
in  1467,  he  would  have  only  called  him — 
Magifter . There  is  a happy  concurrence  of 
circumftances  in  all  thefe  inquiries : and 
frefh  light  feems  continually  to  arife  in  con- 
firmation of  the  whole. 

* P.  83. 
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OBfervations  upon  the  Names  in  dif- 
ferent Lifts 

The  Sieur  de  Bonneboe 

Names  of  Saxons 

Bithric  or  Briftric 

Alric  and  Algar 

Eilward 

Alfie 

Alured 

Alfwold 

Goodrick 

Toflelin 

Mervyn 

Herewarde 

Bertram 

Normanne 

Manne 

Tatwyne 
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AUTHORITIES 


FOR  PERSONS  MENTIONED  BY  THE  POET  IN  THE 

BATTLE  of  HASTINGS. 

H E names  of  the  Normans,  which 


occur  in  this  poem,  are  in  great  mea- 
fure  found  to  correfpond  with  the  records  of 
the  times.  Thofe,  who  are  willing  to  believe, 
that  the  young  man  of  Briftol  was  the  author 
of  thefe  compofitions,  fuppofe,  that  he  got 
his  intelligence  from  the  well-known  Roll  of 
Battle  Abby.  But  that  lift  will  not  fufficc 
for  one  half  of  the  perfons  mentioned : though 
their  names  may  be  in  great  meafure  afcer- 
tained  from  other  authorities.  There  are  fe- 
veral  lifts  befides  that  of  Battle  : but  they  * 
are  fo  little  obvious,  that  I can  hardly  think, 
that  Chatterton  was  at  all  acquainted  with 
them  : though  he  is  faid  to  have  had  accefs  to 
a Circulating  Library . This  niufl  have  been 


but 


/ 
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but  a poor  help  towards  the  obtaining  of  that 
knowledge,  with  which  thefe  poems  abound. 
In  refpedt  to  the  lifts  fpoken  of,  there  are 
eight,  of  which  I fhall  principally  make 
uie  : and  they  all  differ  greatly  from  one 
another.  In  Holinfhed  we  have  two  of 
them  ; the  Norman  catalogue,  taken  from 
the  Chronicles  of  William  Tailleur ; and 
the  Roll  of  Battle  : and  in  Stow  we  meet 
with  the  fame  : yet  I fpeak  of  them  as  differ- 
ent lifts,  becaufe  they  are  found  very  unlike 
upon  comparing.  StowT  has  likewife  p re- 
fer ved  another  catalogue  to  the  fame  purpofe, 
for  which,  he  fays,  he  was  indebted  to  Maif- 
ter  Thomas  Scriven,  Efquire.  To  thefe  fix 
is  to  be  added  a lift  prefer  ved  by  John  Brom- 
ton,  and  to  be  found  in  the  collection  ftiled. 
Scriptores  Angliae  Decern,  p.  963.  The 
names  are  claffed  in  couplets  according  to 
their  terminations,  and  made  to  rhyme.  The 
3aft  lift  is  that  of  Wilhelmus  Wyrcefterj  to 
he  found  in  Hearne’s  Edition  of  the  Liber 
Niger  Scaccarij,  vol.  ii.  p.  522.  The  names 
are  here  too  for  the  rnoft  part  claffed  accord- 
ing to  their  terminations,  but  not  in  rhyme. 
33oth  Hollinfhed  and  Stow  have  applied  to 
the  fame  fource  for  intelligence  : to  the  Chro- 
nicles of  William,  or  Guilliam,  Tailleur 
for  the  Norman  Chronicle  ; and  to  the  Battle 
Roll  for  the  other  lift.  But  they  vary  greatly 
both  in  refpeCt  to  numbers  and  names.  Ac- 
cording 
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cording  to  Holinfhed,  the  former  contains 
the  names  of  260  perfons.  The  Battle  lift 
644.  According  to  Stow,  the  former  has  but 
1 51  names  ; and  the  latter  but  406.  In 
Grafton  the  Roll  of  Battle  amounts  to  647. 
In  the  ancient  catalogue  from  Mafter  Thomas 
Scriven,  there  are  only  375.  The  Chronicle 
of  John  Bromton  affords  only  240 : that  of 
Wilhelm  of  Wyrcefter  amount  to  323* 
Thefe  all  differ  from  one  another  : and  have 
each  fome  particular  names,  which  are  not 
preferved  by  the  other  writers.  Hence,  what 
is  not  to  be  found  in  feven  lifts,  may  often 
be  obtained  from  the  eighth.  The  names 
mav  be  ftill  farther  authenticated  from  the 

j 

Norman  nobility,  mentioned  in  the  early 
reigns  after  the  Conqueft  by  Matthew  Paris, 
and  other  writers.  The  hiftories  alfo  of  many 
of  the  perfons  may  by  thefe  helps  be  afcer- 
tained. 

How  much  one  catalogue  varies  from  an- 
other, may  in  fome  degree  be  feen  from  the 
fubfequent  fcheme  : where  all  the  Norman 
names,  mentioned  by  the  poet,  are  intro- 
duced in  a column  : and  oppoiite  are  placed 
the  feveral  lifts,  in  which  they  are  to  be 
found. 


G.  fignifies 
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G.  fignifies  the  Battle  Roll  by  Grafton. 

H. N.C.  Holinfhed’s  Norman  Catalogue. 
;H.  B.  R.  Holinfhed’s  Battle  Roll. 

S.  N.  C.  Stow’s  Norman  Catalogue. 

*S.  B.  R.  Stow’s  Battle  Roll. 

T.  S.  The  Lift  of  Thomas  Scriven. 

I.  R.  The  Lift  of  John  Bromton. 

W.  W.  The  Lift  of  Wilhelm  of  Wyrcefter. 


Artguillain 


/ 


* 

1 

G. 

H. 

N.  C. 

H. 

B.  R. 

s- 

N.  C. 
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S. 

B.  R. 

j 

T.  S. 

I,  B. 

W.W. 

Anguiliain 

G. 

- 

- 

- 

B.  R. 

Aubene 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

T.  S. 

D’Aubiguie 

- 

N.  C. 

B.  R. 

N.  C. 

AufFroi 

- 

- 

- 

N.  C. 

De  Beque 

G. 

- 

B.  R. 

N.  C. 

B.  R. 

De  Beere 

- 

- 

- 

N.  C. 

B.  R. 

Du  Broque 

w.  w. 

Beaumonte 

G. 

N.  C. 

B.  R. 

- 

- 

- 

I.  B. 

Bonoboe 

- 

N.  C. 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Du  Burlie 

- 

~ 

- 

T.  S. 

- 

w.  w. 

Bote  Villain 

- _ 

- 

B.  R. 

- 

- 

- 

L B. 

w.  w. 

Claremond 

- 

- 

B.  R. 

Campygnon 

G. 

- 

- 

- 

B.  R. 

- 

- 

- 

Chantillon 

G. 

- 

B.  R. 

- 

B.  R. 

- 

I.  B. 

- 

Chatelet 

W.W. 

ChivelJois 

G. 

Deftoutville 

G. 

N.  C. 

B.  R. 

- 

- 

T.  S. 

Sieur  Doullie 

M.C. 

Fefcampe 

- 

N.  C. 

B.  R. 

NVC. 

- 

T.  S. 

- 

W.W. 

Fitz  du  Gore 

G. 

- 

B.  R. 

- 

B.  R. 

— 

- 

w.  w. 

De  Griel 

G. 

- 

B.  R. 

Hubert 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

T.  S. 

- 

W.W. 

Fitz  Hugh 

G. 

- 

B.  R. 

- 

B.  R. 

T.  S. 

- 

W.W. 

Longville 

G. 

N.  C. 

-■ 

N.  C. 

B.  R. 

- 

I.  B. 

W.W. 

Du  Laque 

» 

A a 

2 

Broc. 

Bonnobault. 

G.  Boteville. 

Campeny. 

Chantelow. 

Chattelein. 

Shevile* 

Flifcamp  and  Flefcamp. 
G.  Gower. 


G.  Logevills. 
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Bartrammel  ) 
Manne  ^ 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

T.  S. 

Du  Moline 

- 

N.  C. 

- 

N.  C. 

- 

- 

Norcei 

G. 

- 

B.  R. 

cst  am 

B.  R. 

•«* 

Neville 

- - 

- 

B.  R. 

- 

B.  R. 

Nabour 

- 

<SZ>  C9 

- 

- 

Norman  ne. 

Partais 

- 

N.  C. 

- 

N.  C. 

- 

- 

Pierce 

T.  S. 

Fitz  Port 

- 

- 

- 

N.  C. 

Pikenny 

G. 

- 

B.  R. 

n9  c. 

B.  R. 

- 

Du  Pvoee  „ 

G. 

« 

B.  R. 

- 

Be  R. 

T.  Se 

Sarnafville 

- 

N.  C. 

- 

N.  C. 

- 

- 

Sancelotte 
De  Tracie 

G. 

N.  C. 

B.  R. 

N.  C. 

T.  S. 

Du  Torcie 

G. 

N.  C. 

Tankarville 

G0 

N.  C. 

- 

N.  C. 

Troy  Villain 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Vi  route 

- 

N.  C. 

v l 

- 

- 

Du  Valle 

G. 

- 

BBS  9 

- 

- 

— _ 

Walleris 

G. 

- 

- 

N.  C. 

W arren 

G. 

B.  R. 

- 

B.  R. 

T.  S. 

Ilomara 

- 

N.  C. 

- 

N.  C. 

Villain 

G. 

- 

B.  R. 

- 

B.  R. 

mm 

/ 


Noreice,  Norece. 


w.  w. 

\ 

Nebors. 

e®  <3» 

w.  w. 

Partenals,  and  Patais, 

W.  We 

Roes,  Rofe,  Rous* 
Salnarville. 

w.w. 

w.  w. 

perhaps  Trcvillian, 

i 

Surdeival  for  Sieur  du  Val. 

Vilarf  • 

t 
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OBSERVATIONS  upon  the  NAMES. 

I have  mentioned,  that  many  of  thefe 
names,  introduced  by  the  poet,  are  to  be 
found  in  our  Englifh  hiftorians  : particularly 
in  Matthew  Paris  ; and  in  that  collection, 
{tiled  Hjftoriae  Anglicae  Scriptores  Antiqui. 
Of  thefe  names  the  following  are  the  mofl 
remarkable.  Aubeney,  Beer,  Beaumont, 
Beke,  Broque  or  Broc,  Burlie,  Botevilayne, 
Clermont,  Greyle,  Moleyns,  Nebors,  No- 
reice, Pikenny,  D’Eftoutville,  Tracy,  Tan- 
kerville,  Warren. 

But  however  they  may  be  by  thefe  means 
authenticated,  we  may  from  this  inveftigation, 
and  from  the  difpolition  of  the  fcherne  above, 
perceive,  that  they  lie  fcattered,  and  are  not 
uniformly  to  be  obtained  from  any  writer : 
nor  without  long  and  laborious  inquiry.  And 
even  when  they  are  fuppofed  to  be  found, 
they  are  not  always  expreffed  precifely  in  the 
fame  manner.  Some  of  the  names  appear  at 
firft  fo  ftrange,  that  were  it  not  for  the  evi- 
dences above  afforded,  one  would  imagine, 
that  they  never  exifted ; but  that  they  were 
formed  at  hazard  to  fill  up  the  poem.  Such 
are  the  Sieur  Doullie  and  Bartrammel  Manne, 
and  the  Sieur  de  Bonneboe.  For  fome  few 

i o there 
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there  Teems  to  be  no  authority;  fuch  as  the 
Sieur  de  Laque  : unlefs  we  fuppofe  this  to  be 
a miflake  for  de  Lacy.  A perfon  of  this  name 
appears  to  have  been  of  great  eminence;  and 
upon  his  fettling  in  England,  had  large  pof- 
feffions  given  him  by  the  Conquerour.  In 
like  manner  the  perfon  called  by  the  poet 
Chivellois  is  the  fame,  who  by  William  of 
Worceftre  is  Riled  Sbevile.  And  we  may 
prefume,  that  Chantillon  is  no  other  than 
the  Chantelow  of  Battle  Roll  and  Bromton. 
Hence  we  may  perceive,  that  in  fome  in- 
Ranees  the  names  are  more  truly  expreffed  by 
the  poet,  than  by  fome  of  our  hiRorians. 
For  the  proper  name  of  Norman ne  we  have 
no  authority  in  any  lift  : I (hall  however 
bring  fufficient  evidence  hereafter,  that  fuch 
a perfon  exiited  ; and  that  he  came  over  with 
the  Conquerour, 

The  SIEUR  DE  BQNNEBOE. 

This  perfon  is  faid  to  have  been  Rain  by 
Egelrede  in  the  Battle  above  mentioned  : and 
the  account  given  of  him  agrees  well  with 
the  hiftory  of  the  times.  We  are  informed, 
that  in  the  reign  of  King  Edward  he  had 
made  a vifit  to  that  prince  : whofe  court  is 
known  to  have  fwarmed  with  foreigners.,  fie 

there 
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there  at  a Tournament  won  the  heart  of  a 
Saxon  lady,  whom  he  married,  and  carried 
with  him  to  Normandy : and  by  her  he  had 
two  children.  But  being  obliged  to  attend 
the  Duke  in  his  expedition  againft  Harold,  he 
had  the  misfortune  to  be  flain  in  the  battle. 
The  poet  fays  of  Egelrede — 

He  couch’d  hys  launce,  and  ran  wyth  mickle  myghte 

Ageinlte  the  breft  of  Sieur  de  Bonoboe. 

p.  216.  v.  13^0 

He  dy’d  and  leffed  wyfe  and  chyldren  tweine. 

Whom  he  wyth  cheryfhment  did  dearlie  love; 

In  Englandes  court  in  goode  Kynge  Edward’s  regne. 
He  wonne  the  tylt,  and  ware  her  crymfon  glove,  See. 

And  thence  unto  the  place,  where  he  was  borne 
Together  with  hys  welthe,  and  better  wyfc* 

To  Normandie  he  dyd  perdie  returne. 

In  peace  and  quietneffe  to  lead  his  lyfe. 

And  now  wyth  fovrayn  Wyllyam  he  came. 

To  die  in  battel,  & c.  p.  217. 

The  name  of  this  perfon  does  not  occur 
in  the  lifts  of  Battle  Roll ; nor  in  that  of 
John  Bromton,  but  it  is  undoubtedly  the 
fame,  which  is  mentioned  in  the  Chronicles 
of  Normandy,  and  expreffed  Le  Seigneur  Bon- 
nebault.  This  Boneboe,  or  Bonnebault,  was 
one  of  the  principal  perfons,  who  led  the 
Archers  of  * Rueil  and  Bretviel,  with  thofe 
from  other  places  in  Normandy : to  whofe 

* Chron.  of  Normandy  by  Guilliam  Tayleur  5 quoted 
by  Stow,  p.  104, 

B b [ fkill 
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/kill  and  addrefs  the  vidtory  of  Haftings  was 
chiefly  owing. 

The  names,  of  which  we  have  been  treat- 
ing, were  obvious  to  a perfon  of  the  times, 
and  ever  ready  to  be  produced,  when  the 
writer  had  occafion  to  mention  them.  But  it 
is  feen  in  refpefl  to  us,  who  live  fo  long  after 
the  event,  how  fcattered  they  lie,  and  how 
difficult  to  be  obtained.  The  compofition 
muft  therefore  have  been  by  an  early  hand. 
To  think  that  the  real  author  went,  and 
gleaned  for  thefe  evidences,  is  idle.  Who- 
ever goes  fo  far  for  ftraw  and  ftubble  to  make 
his  bricks  will  never  raife  an  edifice. 

% 

NAMES  OF  SAXONS. 

Farther  Obfervations  concerning  Brithric 

or  Bri&ric. 

If  we  meet  with  thefe  difficulties  in  our 
refearches  concerning  the  Normans,  there 
will  be  found  ilill  greater  in  refpefl  to  the 
Saxons ; of  whom  no  lids  have  been  trans- 
mitted. The  brothers  of  Harold,  (Tofti, 
Gyrth,  and  Leofyne)  are  well  known.  They 
were  too  much  interefted  in  the  revolution, 
which  happened,  not  to  be  recorded.  But 
of  the  other  perfons  mentioned  on  the  fame 
fide,  there  is  hardly  a trace  left  in  the  accounts 
io  of 
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of  thofe  times : fo  that  to  many  they  may 
have  appeared  as  imaginary  characters,  the 
work  of  poetical  fancy.  For  it  is  not  only 
difficult  to  get  any  infight  into  the  general 
occurrences  of  their  lives ; but  even  to  arrive 
at  authorities  for  their  names  : as  hardly  any 
of  them  are  to  be  found,  where  we  might 
mod  naturally  expeCt  them.  Yet  fuch  per- 
fons  did  really  exift,  as  fhall  be  abundantly 
(hewn.  They  were  of  great  rank  and  emi- 
nence in  their  time ; and  had  large  pofief- 
fions ; however  filent  hiftcrians  may  be  con- 
cerning them.  In  fhort  they  were  by  no 
means  imaginary  perfonages,  as  has  been,  I 
believe,  by  many  furmifed. 

It  happens  fortunately,  that  there  are  fome 
evidences  ftill  remaining,  though  not  very 
obvious,  by  which  their  hiftory  may  be  au- 
thenticated. Thefe,  to  which  I allude,  may 
be  found  in  Doomfdav  Book  : where  the 
identity  of  the  perfons  fpoken  of,  may  with 
great  probability  be  afcertained  from  the  ef- 
tates,  which  were  forfeited  at  the  Conqueft. 
* BriCtric,  of  whom  I have  before  made  men- 
tion, 

* This  name  is  exprefted  Bri&ric,  Brittrick,  Bithric, 
and  Brihtric.  There  was,  as  I have  before  mentioned, 
a king  of  the  Weft  Saxons  fo  called,  who  married  Ed- 
burga,  the  daughter  of  King  OfFa.  His  name  is  ren- 
dered by  Robert  of  Brun,  Brittrick  : in  the  Saxon 
Chronicle  Byrthric  ; and  Brithrick  by  Speed,  and  fe- 

B b 2 veral 
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tion,  is  no  where  taken  notice  of  by  any  re- 
gular hiftorian.  We  cafually  learn  from  Ice- 
land, that  he  was  the  fon  of  Algar.  And  he 
was  alfo  Earl  of  Glocefter,  and  Lord  of 
Hanley  : in  confequence  of  which  he  held 
other  lands  in  the  county  of  Worcefter ; 
where  that  lordfhip  was  fituated.  This  we 
may  learn  from  the  evidence  of  the  Doomf- 
day  Record. 

* De  eodem  manerio  tenuit  Bridtric,  filius 
Algar,  unam  hidam  ad  Bifelege  (in  Com. 
Wirceftre)  &c. — modo  eft  in  manu  Regis 
Willelmi. 

De  eodem  manerio  tenuit  Bridtric  filius 
Algari  unam  hidam  ad  Burgelege,  eodem 
modo,  quo  fupradidtam.  Nunc  eft  in  manu 
Regis  ibid. 

We  find  that  it  is  faid  of  this  perfon,  te- 
nuit : he  did  once  hold  thefe  lands : becaufe,  at 
the  time  of  this  book  being  compiled,  great 

veral  other  writers.  In  the  profe  additions  to  the  MfT. 
of  Robert  of  Gloucefter,  it  is  exprefled  Brightric.  See 
Chron.  of  P.  Langtoft  by  Rob.  of  Brun.  p.  12.  b. 
notes.  Hence  BrRIric,  Bithric,  Brihtric,  &c.  are  un- 
doubtedly tlie  name  of  the  fame  perfon  varied. 

* Hemingi  Chartas  Ecclef.  Wigorn.  a T.  Hearne, 
p.  491.  I obtained  this  intelligence  from  the  bouk 
referred  to.  But  I have  fince  had  an  opportunity  of 
confuking  the  original,  by  the  means  of  my  molt  intelli- 
gent and  excellent  friend  George  Rofe,  Efquire,  Keeper 
of  the  Records  in  the  Receipt  of  Exchequer,  &c.  : to 
whofe  furtherance  and  friendfnip  I am  greatly  indebted. 

part 
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part  of  his  lands  had  been  alienated  ; and 
were  in  the  poffefiion  of  other  people.  The 
eftates  above  are  faid  to  be,  in  manu  Regis : 
alfo  in  manu  Regis  Willelmi,  in  the  hands  of 
William  the  King . The  term  in  general  is 
tenet  in  the  prefen t tenfe.  Whenever  it  is 
the  part,  it  relates  to  forfeited  lands : and  the 
perfons  may  be  known  to  have  been  Saxons 
by  their  names. 

How  powerful  Bridtric  muft  have  been, 
may  be  known  from  the  other  eftates,  of 
which  he  was  deprived.  I have  before  taken 
notice  of  the  Queen’s  refentment  towards 
him  : in  confequence  of  which,  as  foon  as 
ever  fhe  arrived  at  any  influence,  (lie  feized 
upon  the  beft:  of  his  lands.  Of  this  we  have 
aftrong  proof  in  the  account  given  in  Doomf- 
day  Book  of  Devonfhire. 

Infra  Scriptas  terras  tenuit  Bridtric:  et  poft 
Mathildis  Regina,  p.  ioi.  b. 

Thefe  lands  were  very  ample,  and  lay  in  the 
parifhes  of  Levia,  Halgewelle,  Clovelie,  Bede- 
ford,  Liteham,  Langtreve,  and  ten  more. 
In  another  place,  mention  is  made  of  lands 
feized  by  the  Queen  in  Dorfetflnre  : among 
which  were  thofe  of  Creneburne,  Ailemare, 
and  Medefham : and  at  the  clofe  it  is  faid, 
Hxc  tria  maneria  tenuit  Bridtric  tempore 
Regis  Eduardi,  p.  75.  c.  His  largeft:  poflef- 
fions  feem  to  have  been  in  the  county,  of 
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which  he  was  Earl.  He  held  Turneberie, 
Sopeberie,  Aveninge,  and  Fairford.  Of  the 
laft  it  is  faid  : Hoc  manerium  tenuit  Ma- 
thildis  Regina,  p.  163.  d.  He  alfo  had  Te- 
dekefberie  (Tewkeibury.)  Hoc  manerium 
tenuit  Briftric  filius  Algar  tempore  Regis 
Eduardi.  ibid.  d.  There  were  other  lands 
held  by  Thanes  under  him,  particularly 
Wenecote  : of  which  it  is  faid,  Regina  dedit 
hanc  terram  Rainaldo  Capellano.  ibid. 

In  all  the  accounts  of  forfeited  eftates,  it 
will  be  found,  that  the  perfons  are  generally 
faid  to  have  held  them  in  the  time  of  King 
Edward.  The  reafon  is,  becaufe  Harold  was 
looked  upon  as  an  ufurper ; and  in  Doomf- 
day  Book  he  is  never  {tiled  any  thing  but 
Earl  : Heraldus  Comes.  Befides,  his  reign 
amounted  to  little  more  than  nine  months  ; 
on  which  account  the  time  of  tenure  is  always 
referred  to  Edward. 


A L R I C and  ALGAR. 

1 

Concerning  thefe  perfons  hiftory  feems  to 
be  quite  filent.  The  name  of  the  former 
occurs  in  the  253  page  of  the  poem,  and  the 
3 1 5 verfe. 

As  Alric  hoilles  his  arme  for  dedlie  blowe. 

Though 
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Though  he  may  not  be  mentioned  by  our 
hiftorians,  yet  there  is  reafon  to  think  that 
he  is  the  fame  perfon,  whofe  name  is  to  be 
repeatedly  found  in  Doomfday ; and  which  is 
exprefted  both  Alric  and  Ailric.  He  held 
lands  in  Worceftcrfhire.  De  ipfo  manerio 
tenet  Rogerus  de  Lacy  n hidas  ad  Ulfrinton, 
&c.  Tempore  Regis  Edvvardi  fuerunt  in  do- 
minio, et  Alricus  eas  tenuit,  p.  172*  d.  Ad 
Speclea  habent  11  Francigenae  mi  carucatas, 
et  vi  bordarii  cum  11  carucatis,  &c.  Flanc 
terram  tenuit  Alricus..  p.  173.  d.  He  had 
lands  in  Somerfetfhire.  Bretel  tenet  de  Co- 
mite (Moriton)  Grindeham.  Alric  tenuit 
tempore  Regis  Eduardi.  p.  $2.  a.  By  the 
poet  he  is  faid  to  have  been  the  brother  of 
Algar  : who  by  the  fuperiority  of  his  eftates 
feems  to  have  been  the  elder  of  the  two  : and 
he  is  ftiled  an  Earl.  Among  other  lands, 
which  belonged  to  him,  the  following  are 
fpecified,  which  were  feized  upon  by  the  king. 

Rex  tenet  Clive  (in  Norhamptonfhire) 
ibi  eft  1 hida  et  dux  virgatae,  et  dimidium» 
Algar  Comes  tenuit,  p.  220.  a. 

Rex  tenet  Wiclei.  Algarus  Comes  tenuit, 
ibid. 

In  Scadewelle  tenet  Abbatia  1 hadam,  et 
dimid  virgatas  terrae,  &c.  Algarus  Comes 
tenuit.  Rex  dedit  Sanflo  Edmundo  pro  ani- 
ma Reginas  Mathildis.  p.  222*  b. 

B b 4 
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He  was  poffefled  of  lands  in  Sumerfetffiire, 
in  the  vicinity  of  Alric  and  Bridric  : fee 
page  88.  a.  b.  alfo  in  Wiltffiire,  p.  69.  d. 
But  h is  chief  poffeffions  were  at  Scandone, 
Certclie,  Weflantone,  Pinchetel,  and  twelve 
other  places  in  Staffordffiire  : of  all  which  he 
feems  to  have  been  Lord  Paramount  : till 
they  were  at  the  Conqueft  feized  upon  by 
the  King.  Rex  tenet  Rowcefter.  Algarus 
Cornes  tenuit,  p.  246.  b.  c.  The  like  is 
mentioned  of  the  whole  fixteen. 

There  was  an  Algar,  the  father  of  Brithric, 
concerning  whom  I have  before  made  men- 
tion. But  he  muft  have  been  dead  before 
the  Battle  of  Haftings  ; as  his  fom  had  fuc- 
ceeded  to  his  eftate  and. honours.  There  was 
alfo  a perfon  of  this  name,  the  fon  of  * Leof- 
ric,  Earl  of  Mercia.  His  father  was  married 
to  Godiva,  that  celebrated  lady,  to  whom  the 
city  of  Coventry  was  fo  much  beholden  : 
and  they  together  founded  there  a noble  mo- 
naftery,  in  which  they  were  afterwards  •f  bu- 
ried. Algar  had  a daughter  Algitha,  whom 
he  gave  in  marriage  to  Griffin  King  of  Wales. 
This  led  him  on  feveral  occafions  to  join  the 
Welch  King  ; and  to  be  very  difaffeded  to- 
wards King  Edward  : on  which  account  he 

* Simeon  Dunelmenf.  p.  187,  8,  9.  Ingulphi  Hift. 

p.  888. 

f John  Bromton,  p.945.948.  Knighton,  p,  2334. 

60. 
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was  twice  banifhed.  Harold  however  ob- 
tained his  pardon  : and  at  all  times  fhewed 
him  great  generofity  and  friendfhip  : and  up- 
on the  death  of  Griffin,  he  married  the  Lady 
* Algitha,  Algar’s  daughter ; the  filler  of  Ed- 
win and  Morcar.  From  this  connection  one 
might  naturally  fuppofe,  that  this  was  the 
Algar,  who  fought  on  his  fide  in  the  battle, 
when  the  fate  of  his  kingdom  was  decided. 
But  I think  it  could  not  be  fo  : for  if  we  may 
trull  Ingulphus  of  Croyland,  this  perfon, 
the  fon  of  Leofric,  •f  died  anno  1059  : feven 
years  before  that  event. 

If  we  may  form  any  judgment  from  the 
fituation  of  lands,  I ffiould  think,  that  the 
perfon  in  the  poem  was  the  fon  of  Algar, 
Earl  of  Glocefler  : and  confequently  the 

brother  of  Brithric,  in  the  vicinity  of  whofe 
eftates  his  pofleffions  for  the  moll  part  lay. 
Of  this  we  may  be  allured,  that  the  name  is 
not  fictitious  ; nor  the  character  formed  by 
the  poet’s  fancy.  Such  a perfon  did  at  the 
time  of  the  Conqueft  exifl ; as  is  plain  both 
from  the  lands,  which  he  forfeited,  as  well 
as  from  thofe,  which  he  retained.  And  he 
mull  have  been  a man  of  confequence  by  his 
being  ftiled  Algarus  Comes.  It  is  remark- 
able, that  feveral  of  his  eftates,  like  thofe  of 

* Holinihed,  vol.  ii.  p.  1.  Speed,  p,  41 1,  t P.888. 

Brithric, 
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Brithric,  were  feized  upon  by  the  Queen. 
Mathildis  Regina  tenet  Merlave  (in  Com. 
Bochinghamlcire)  &c.  Hoc  manerium  te- 
nuit Algarus  Comes.  D.  B.  p.  152. 

Ipfa  Regina  tenet  Hanbledene,  &c.  Hoc 
manerium  tenuit  Algarus  Comes,  ibid. 

From  hence  I am  led  to  think,  that  he  was 
a relation  of  Brithric,  or  Bridric  : and  pro- 
bably his  brother  : and  that  he  was  denomi- 
nated from  his  father  ; that  Algar,  who  was 
Earl  of  Glocefter. 

E I L W A R D E. 

\ 

Harold  fays  to  two  of  his  principal  friends, 
p.  238.  v.  22. 

Go,  Gyrth,  and  Ellwarde , take  bills  half  a fcore. 

- i 

Gyrth  is  well  known,  as  being  the  king’s 
brother  ; who  together  with  Leofine  was 
killed  in  the  adion.  But  Eilwarde,  I be- 
lieve, is  a charader  not  mentioned  by  any 
Engl  ilia  writer.  Yet  fuch  a charader  did 
really  exift ; and  may  be  authenticated  in  the 
fame  manner,  as  thofe  have  been  above.  The 
name  in  Boomfday  is  expreffed  Elward,  JE 1- 
ward.  Ail  ward,  and  Alward  : and  we  may 
learn  that  the  perfon  fo  denominated  was  of 
eminence,  and  had  large  property.  He  had 

lands 
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lands  in  Devonlhire.  Walter  tenet  de  Gof- 
celmo  Nevventone  : Eluuard  tenuit  tempore 
Regis  Eduardi.  p.  112.  c.  Alfo  in  Wor- 
cefterlhire.  De  hoc  manerio  tenet  Ricardus 
11  hidas,  ad  Dicford,  &c.  Ailwardus  tenuit, 
et  fervitium  reddidit,  p.  173.  b.  He  like- 
wife  had  eftates  in  Glocefterlhire,  as  may  be 
feen,  p.  165.  b.  167.  b.  17c.  a.  But  he 
had  ftill  larger  poffeflions  in  Somerfetlhire  : 
moft  of  which  he  was  obliged  to  give  up- 
upon  the  revolution,  which  happened  in  the 
kingdom,  Epifcopus  Sarifberienfis  tenet  Se- 
veberge.  Aluuardus  tenuit  tempore  Regis 
Eduardi.  p.  87.  d. 

Idem  Epifc.  tenet  Contone. — Aluuard  te- 
nuit tempore  Regis  Eduardi.  ibid, 

Epifc.  Conftantien3.  tenet  Doules.  Aluu- 
ard tenuit  tempore  Regis  Eduardi.  ibid. 

Ipfe  Willelmus  tenet  Stoche.  Aluuard 
tenebat  temp.  Reg.  Eduardi.  p.  96.  b. 

It  is  faid  of  the  villare  of  Avra  in  Devon- 
(hire  : Ailward  tenebat  temp.  Reg.  Eduu- 
ardi.  p.  107.  b. 

Mention  is  alfo  made  of  lands  in  Wor- 
cefterlhire.  Urfo  tenet  terras,  quas  tenue- 
runt /Eluuard,  et  Saulf,  See. — et  ibi  feptem 
hidas.  p.  174.  d.  Again,  de  hac  terra  tenet 
Urfo  quatuor  hidas  Aluuard  tenuit  : ibid. 
One  Elward  held  lands  in  Shropihire  after 
the  conqueft  : Aiward  tenet  de  Comite  Hun- 

dellit. 
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deflit.  p.  259.  c.  Elward  tenet  Muletione  : 
Godric  tenuit,  ibid. 

Elward  tenet  Riftune.  Seuuard  tenuit,  ibid. 

Elward  tenet  Cireftoc.  Siuuard  tenuit,  ibid. 

He  feems  to  be  the  fame,  who  is  called  Al- 
vert  and  Ailvert  in  the  account  of  Dorfet- 
fhire.  Ipfe  (Rogerus  Arundel)  tenet  Ce- 
berge:  Alvert  tenuit  tempore  Regis  Eduardi. 
p.  82.  c. 

Robertus  tenet  de  Rogero  Blendford  : Aiel- 
vert  tenuit  temp.  Reg.  Eduardi.  ibid. 

We  muft  not  wonder,  if  we  find  the  fame 
name  exprefifed  differently  : for  Saxon  names 
are  feldom  uniformly  reprefented.  Befides, 
Doomfday  Book  was  compiled  by  more  than 
one  perfon  : and  the  fame  name,  in  confe- 
quence  of  it,  is  often  yarioully  rendered. 

A L F I E. 

Concerning  this  perfon,  who  is  mentioned 
in  the  poem,  p.  220.  we  have  no  account  in 
hiflory.  His  name  I believe  does  not  any 
where  occur.  Yet  he  is  certainly  the  fame, 
who  in  the  book  of  Doomfday  is  called  Aluui 
and  Alwy  : and  had  many  eftates  in  the  time 
of  King  Edward.  He  is  reprefented  as  a 
vifcount,  and  held  part  of  a large  manour  in 
Glocefterfhire,  of  which  iEldred  archbifhop 
of  York  had  alfo  a fhare. 


In 
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In  Bertune  habuit  rex  Eduardus  novem 
hidas,  &c.  De  hoc  manerio  preftitit  Aildred 
Archiepifcopus  unam  hidam,  Brewere.  Al- 
terum membrum,  nomine  Optune,  preftitit 
Aluui  vicecomes.  p.  162.  d. 

He  had  large  pofleffions  in  other  counties, 
efpecially  in  Summerfetfhire. 

Ipfe  Aluredus  tenet  Bur.  Aluui  tenebat 
tempore  Regis  Eduardi.  p.  97.  a. 

Ricardus  tenet  de  Aluredo  Hunteworde : 
Aluui  tenebat  tempore  Regis  Eduardi.  p.  97. 

b. 

Rannulfus  tenet  de  Aluredo  Strenegeftone  : 
Aluui  tenebat  T R E.  ibid. 

Rannulfus  tenet  de  Aluredo  Alfageftone,  et 
Leding.  Aluui  tenebat  T R E.  ibid.  There 
are  in  the  fame  place  inftances  of  more  eftates, 
which  once  belonged  to  him  in  this  county. 
Concerning  lands  belonging  to  a perfon  of 
this  name  in  Glocefterftiire,  fee  p.  165.  a. 
and  370.  a.  in  Devonshire,  p.  112.  c„ 
115.  d. 

He  feems  to  have  Survived  the  battle ; for 
it  is  faid  in  the  account  for  Oxfordshire,  Al- 
wi  Vicecomes  tenet  de  Rege  duas  hidas  et 
dimidium  in  Bliceftone.  p.  160.  d. 

Many  of  his  lands  lay  near  to  thofe  of 
Bridlric  : and  there  is  reafon  to  think  that 
they  were  brothers.  Hence  in  the  descrip- 
tion of  Wiltlhire  it  is  faid,  Bri&ric,  et  Aluui, 

frater 
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frater  ejus,  tenuerunt  Colesfeld  tempore  Re- 
gis Eduardi.  valet  decem  libras,  p.  73.  c.  He 
held  other  eftates  in  this  county  : but  Bric- 
tric  many  more,  to  a vaft  amount.  See 

p.  73.  c. 


A L U R E D. 

This  perfon  is  mentioned  in  the  poem5 
p.  213.  v.  85.  but  we  have  no  where  elie  any 
hiftory  of  him  recorded.  There  are  feveral 
of  this  name  to  be  found  in  Doomfday  Book. 
One  is  ftiled  Aluredus  Brito,  p.  1 1 5.  d. : who 
held  lands  in  Devonshire ; and  undoubtedly 
came  over  from  Bretagne  with  the  Conquer- 
our.  Another  is  ftiled  Aluredus,  Nepos 
Wigot,  p.  160.  a.  and  held  lands  in  Ox- 
ford (hi  re  : but  there  is  not  the  leaft  reafon 
to  think,  that  he  was  an  inhabitant  before 
the  Conqueft  : as  he  particularly  held  of  the 
king.  The  perfon  alluded  to  by  the  poet, 
appears  to  have  been  of  confequence : and  I 
imagine,  that  it  was  the  fame,  who  in 
Doomfday  is  ftiled  Alured  of  Marlborough  : 
and  who  held  large  eftates  in  Wiltfhire,  both 
before  and  after  the  Conqueft.  See  Terra 
Aluredi  de  Merleberg.  p.  70.  b.  That  he 
was  prior  to  the  coming  of  the  Normans,  may 
be  (hewn  from  fome  lands,  which  he  held  in 

Worcefterfhire, 
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Worcefterfhire,  p.  175.  b.  Aluredus  de 
Merleberg  tenet  Stoche : ibi  15  hidae.  Ifd. 
ipfe  tenuit  12  hidas,  et  unam  virgatam,  temp. 

Regis  Eduardi. modo  totum  habebat 

Aluredus. 

It  was  probably  the  fame  perfon,  who  had 
a fine  manour  at  Wey bridge  in  Surry  : which 
was  taken  from  him.  In  Wedbrige  hadlenus 
tenuit  ipfa  Abbatia  (de  Certefyg,  or  Chertfey) 
1 1 hidas.  Aluredus  tenuit  tempore  Reg. 
Eduardi.  p.  32.  c.  Alfo  in  Devonfhire. 
Huic  Monafterio  (de  Bolenec)  addita  eft  Bal- 
drintone.  Alured  tenebat  — temp.  Reg.  Ed- 
uardi. p.  102.  b. 

It  muft  not  be  thought  extraordinary,  that 
perfons,  who  had  oppofed  the  Conquerour, 
fhould  after  his  eftablifhment  in  the  kingdom 
ftill  hold  part  of  their  eftates.  His  fituation 
was  precarious,  and  he  was  at  times  obliged 
to  court  the  Saxon  nobility,  and  afford  them 
fome  indulgences.  No  one  had  oppofed  him 
more  determinately  than  Edwin  Earl  of  Chef- 
ter,  brother  of  Morcar  Earl  of  Northum- 
berland. This  perfon  brought  off  the  re- 
mains of  the  Englifh  army  at  Haftings : and 
afterwards  at  London  fhut  the  gates  againft 
the  Conquerour,  and  fupported  the  caufe  of 
Edgar  Atheling,  the  redoubted  heir  to  the 
kingdom.  He  likewife  levied  armies  in  the 
north  : yet  William  thought  proper  to  win 

him 
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him  over  : and  not  only  permitted  him,  as 
we  may  infer,  to  hold  many  of  his  former 
eftates  ; but  went  fo  far  as  to  promife  him 
his  daughter  in  marriage.  But  this  never 
took  place  : for  Edwin  revolted  ; and  in  the 
year  1071  was  killed,  as  it  is  * laid,  by  his 
own  people.  I imagine,  that  he  is  the  fame, 
who  by  the  poet  is  ftiled  Eg  win.  How  great 
his  pofleffions  were  may  be  known  from 
Doomfday  Book  : where  they  are  mentioned 
as  lying  in  many  different  counties ; but  par- 
ticularly in  -f*  Chefhire. 

That  many,  who  had  eftates  before  the 
Conqueft,  held  them  afterwards,  is  plain 
from  the  terms  tenet,  and  tenuit ; which  are 
often  applied  to  the  fame  perfon  at  the  fame 
time.  Thus  p.  93.  c.  Aluuard  tenet  de 
Rogero  Holecumbe.  Ipfe  tenuit  tempore 
Regis  Eduardi.  Alric  tenet  de  Rogero  Hal- 
fuuei.  Ipfe  tenuit  temp.  Reg.  Eduardi. 
ibid.  d. 

A L F W O L D E, 

Concerning  this  perfon  hiftory  is  quite 
filent  : yet  he  is  mentioned  by  the  poet  as  a 

* Chron.  Sax.  p.  181.  Simeon  Dunelm,  p.  203. 
1.  22. 

f See  Doomfday  Book,  p.  263.  d.  264.  a.  b.  Edwin 
was  dead,  when  this  book  was  compiled. 

6 leader 
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leader  of  great  confequence ; and  one  who 
with  Bythric  headed  the  people  from  Briftol. 
He  celebrates  his  valour  in  more  places  than 
one  : particularly  p.  253.  v.  321. 

O Alfwolde,  faie,  how  fhalle  I fynge  of  thee. 

Or  telle  how  manie  dyd  benethe  thee  falle  ? 

But  though  hiftory  may  have  overlooked  the 
merit  of  this  perfon  ; yet  that  fuch  a one  ex- 
ifted,  may  be  known  from  the  book  of 
Doomfday  : and  that  he  was  of  the  eminence 
fuppofed,  may  in  fome  degree  be  fhewn 
from  his  eftates.  Many  of  them  lay,  as  might 
be  expeded,  in  Somerfetfhire  and  Glocefter- 
fhire  : but  he  had  likewife  other  lands  in  dif- 

> i 

ferent  counties.  In  Worcefterfhire  he  is  faid 
to  have  held  Nordfeild.  Idem  Willelmus 
tenet  Nordfeld  : Aluuoldiis  tenuit : ibi  fex 
hidas.  p.  177.  b.  Hugo  afinus  tenet  Tichen 
apletrev,  et  Willelmus  de  eo.  Aluuoldus  te- 
nuit. p.  177.  d.  Urfo  tenet  Hortune  etRo- 
bertus  de  eo.  Aluuoldus  tenuit,  p.  177.  d. 
Tortworth  in  Glocefterchire  belonged  to  him. 
Ifd.  Turftinus  tenet  Tortworth  in  Bacheftanes 
hundred  : ibi  una  hida.  Aluuoldus  tenuit, 
p.  169.  c.  His  chief  lands  feem  to  have 
lain  in  Somerfetfhire,  as  one  would  naturally 
expe<d.  Epifcopus  tenet  Wenfre  — Aluuold 
tenuit  tempore  Regis  Eduardi.  p.  88.  c. 
Idem  Willelmus  tenet  de  Epifcopo  Stra- 
tone : Aluuold  tenuit  tempore  Regis  Eduardi. 

(Jc  ■ p.  83. 
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p . §8.  c.  Idem  Dudeman  tenet  de  Willelmo 
Wacet.  Aluuold  tenebat,  p.  96.  a. 

Goisfrid  tenet  de  Turftino  Malpertone  : 
Aluuold,  valebat  olim  fex  libras,  tenebat  tem- 
pore Regis  Eduardi.  p.  97.  d. 

Norman  tenet  de  Turftino  Wandeftrev  ; 
Aluuold  tenuit  temp.  Reg.  Eduardi.  p.  97.  d. 
He  alfo  held  Duretone,  and  Ciretune  in  the 
fame  county  : and  other  eftates  to  the  num- 
ber of  fourteen.  The  poet  fpeaks  of  him, 
as  if  he  were  flain  at  Haftings  : but  from  the 
record,  which  I here  quote,  one  would  be 
led  to  think  that  he  furvived  the  battle.  For 
a perfon  of  this  name  is  fpoken  of  as  ftill 
holding  one  eftate,  in  the  Conqueror’s  time : 
of  which  he  was  poffeffed  before.  Aluuold 
tenet  de  Rege  Pignocfire  (in  Gloweceftrefcire) 
ipfe  tenuit  tempore  Regis  Eduardi.  p.  170.  c. 

This  difference  between  Alfwold  and  Al- 
wold is  of  little  confideration  : for  Saxon 
names  are  feldom  expreffed  uniformly  the 
fame,  as  I have  (hewn  before.  Alfwold  was 
the  name  of  an  ancient  King  of  Northurcu 
berland  : and  we  find  him  called  both  Alf- 
wold, and  Alwold,  by  the  fame  writer.  See 
Chron.  Sax.  p.  62,  63.  It  was  alfo  the 
name  of  an  Abbot  of  Evefham,  who  was 
afterwards  Bifliop  of  London.  He  is  by 
* Simeon  Dunelmenfis  called  Alwold  : by 


* P.  182.  1. 12. 


Radulf 
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* Radulf  de  Diceto  Ailward  : by  -f*  John 
Bromton  El  word  : by  J Henry  Knyghton 
Elfwold.  His  name  is  mentioned  by  Le 
Neve  with  ftill  greater  variations,  who  fpeaks 
of  his  being  made  Bifhop  of  London  about 
the  year  1035.  Fafli,  p.  176.  Wemuftnot 
therefore  think  it  any  objection  to  the  evi- 
dence afforded,  if  Alfwold  be  ftiled  Alwold  : 
Alfie  Aluui : and  Brithric  be  found  exprefled 
Bithric  and  Briftric.  The  perfon  who  is 
called  Algar  by  Simeon,  Bromton,  and 
Knyghton,  is  ftiled  Alfgar,  and  iElfgar  by 
others.  See  Chron.  Sax.  p.  165.  169.  171. 


GOODRICK. 


The  hiftory  of  this  perfon  is  obfcure  : but 
he  is  reprefented  by  the  poet,  p.  220.  v.  213. 
as  one  of  the  principal  leaders  under  Harold, 
and  confequently  he  muft  have  been  of  emi- 
nence in  his  time.  He  appears  to  have  held 
lands  in  Kent,  Suffex,  and  other  counties. 
Godefridus  tenet  de  Willelmo  Childetune  (in 
Sudfexe:)  Godricus  tenuit  de  Rege  Eduardo. 


P*  475*  1*  9* 
t P.  938.  1.  63. 

t P»  2329.  I.67.  Robert  is  exprefled  Rodbert,  Rot- 
berd,  Rotbeard,  Rodbriht,  and  Rodbyrd,  in  the  fame  vo- 
lume. See  Chron.  Sax. 


C C 2 


p.  27. 


p.  27;  b.  Idem  (Hugo)  Comes  tenet  Fifcar- 
tone  (in  Wiltefcire)  &c.  Godricus  tenuit 
tempore  Regis  Eduardi.  p.  69.  a. 

Ifd.  Rainbaldus  tenet  (in  Glowecefterfcire) 
in  Nortcote  1 hidam.  Godricus  ten  : temp. 
Regis  Eduardi.  p.  166.  d. 

Malgerus  tenet  de  Comite  (Moritone)  Con- 
tune  (in  Sumerfete.)  Godric  tenuit  temp. 
Reg.  Euuardi.  p.  91.  d.  It  is  unneceflary  to 
fpecify  all  his  poifeffions,  for  they  were  very 
large  j and  very  widely  difperfed, 

TOSSELYN. 

The  poet  makes  mention  of  the  Duke  of 
Normandy  drawing  his  bow,  and  adds. 

The  arrowe  dauncynge  in  the  ayre  dyd  fynge. 

And  hytt  the  horfe  (of)  Tojfelyn  on  the  knee. 

p.  215.  v.  104. 

I fcarcely  know  a name  more  uncommon  than 
this  : which  I believe  is  no  where  recorded 
in  any  regular  hiftory.  The  only  place,  where 
it  can  be  authenticated,  is  that  repofitory  to 
which  I have  been  fo  often  obliged.  In  fhort, 
I think,  we  may  be  pretty  certain,  that  the 
perfon  mentioned  is  the  fame,  who  in  Doomf- 
day  is  called  Tezelin:  and  who  in  the  time 
of  Edward  the  ConfefTor,  among  other  ef* 
tates  held  one  under  the  Bilhop  of  Salisbury 

at 
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at  Niderbury  in  Dorfetffiire.  De  eadem  terra 
temuit  de  Epifcopo  Tezelinus  v hid.  et  tres 
virgatas  terras,  &c.  p.  77.  b.  A perfon  of 
this  name  held  likewife  lands  in  Hampffiire 

M 

under  Hugo  de  Port,  both  in  Borehunte  and 
Apleftede.  p.  45.  c.  Alfo  under  Roger  de 
Lacy  in  Herefordffiire.  Idem  Rogerus  tenet 
Letune ; et  Tezelinus  de  eo. — ibi  in  hidas 
geld:  &c.  p.184.  d.  Again,  Rogerus  tenet 
Hide,  6c  Tezelin5.  de  eo.  ibid.  c. 

M E R W Y N, 

The  poet  takes  notice  of  Merwyn,  the 
fon  of  Tudor,  who  fought  for  Harold  at  the 
Battle  of  Haftings.  p.  232.  v.  471.  He 
was,  I imagine,  the  perfon,  who  held  part  of 
thofe  lands  in  Herefordfhire,  which  were  af- 
terwards by  the  Conqueror  given  to  one  of 
his  followers.  Willelmus  Filius  Normanni 
tenet  Baifan,  &c.  Merwin  tenuit  tempore 
Regis  Eduardi.  D.  B.  p.  181.  a.  They  lay 
in  that  part  of  the  county,  which  the  writer 
tells  us,  Rex  Griffin  et  Blein  vaftaverunt.  ibid. 
Hereabouts  was  a place  called  Matma ; of 
which  the  fame  writer  fays,  Merewin  tenuit 
Teinus  Odonis,  p.  184.  c.  He  likewife  had 
an  eftate  at  Borehunte  in  Hampffiire,  to  which 
he  had  been  appointed  by  King  Edward.  It 
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was  probably  given  to  him  for  his  fkill  in 
hunting.  Ipfe  Hugo  (de  Porth)  tenet  unam 
hidam  in  Borehunte:  et  Tezelinus  de  eo:  &c. 
Leffi  et  Merwen  tenuerunt  de  Rege.  p.  55.  c. 
We  may  perceive  from  hence,  and  from 
what  has  preceded,  that  Tezelin,  of  whom 
mention  was  made  above,  fucceeded  Merwyn 
in  one  eftate  : and  held  others  very  near  to 
him  in  Herefordfhire.  From  thefe  circum- 
ftances  I am  induced  to  think,  that  they  were 
both  of  the  fame  country,  Wales.  The  lands 
in  Herefordfhire  were  probably  given  to  thefe 
perfons,  on  account  of  their  attachment  to 
the  Saxon  Monarchs ; and  their  uniform  op- 
pofition  to  the  Princes  of  their  own  country. 
They  were  placed  upon  the  borders,  as  being 
fure  to  withfland  any  incurlion  ; and  to  main- 
tain the  eftates,  which  had  been  given  to 
them. 


HEREWARDE. 

1 

The  poet  fpeaking  of  Old  Sarum,  mentions 
a perfon  of  conference,  who  was  a native  of 
that  place. 

Herewarde,  born  of  parents  brave  and  wife. 

Within  this  ville  firft  adrew  the  ayre  : 

A blefTyng  to  the  erthe  fente  from  the  fkies. 

p.  265.  v.  555. 

He 
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He  was  one  of  the  Earls,  who  attended  upon 
Harold  at  Haftings  : and  has  had  the  good 
fortune  to  be  taken  notice  of  by  fome  of  our 
writers.  Though  his  hiftory  be  fhort,  and 
not  very  obvious  ; yet  an  hiftory  of  him  there 
as:  and  the  perfons,  who  have  tranfmitted  it, 
mention  his  * loyalty  and  prowefs  : and  juf- 
tify  the  great  encomiums  beftowed  upon  him 
by  the  poet.  There  feems  to  be  other  evi- 
dence, that  there  was  Inch  a perfon,  and  of 
the  times,  concerning  which  we  are  treating: 
and  this  evidence  is  from  the  fame  records, 
to  which  I have  fo  often  applied.  Here- 
wardus  tenuit  v hidas  ad  Eunilade  (in  Wire- 
ceftrefcire,)  ibi  funt  dux  carucat^,  et  ix  vil— 
lani,  &c.  p.  173.  b. 

He  furvi ved  the  battle;  and  in  the  year 
1 07  1 joined  Morcar,  and  Egelwine  Bifhop  of 
Durham,  together  with  Sewara  Bearn  at  Ely : 
which  place  he  T maintained  for  a long  time 
againft  the  Conqueror.  At  laft,  Seward, 
Morcar,  and  the  Biihop,  were  obliged  to  fur- 
render.  Hereward  however  would  not  fub- 
mit : but  with  his  followers,  boldly  made 
his  way  through  the  J fens,  and  got  off. 

* Herewardus,  vir  fl renui fiimus.  Simeon  Dunelmenf. 

* 

203.  See  alfo  John  Bromton,  p.  969. 

f Duce  Herewardo,  de  gente  Anglorum,  viro  nobilif- 
flmo,  ac  ftrenuo,  &c.  Matt.  Paris,  p.  7.  1.  28.  Dux 
belli  et  magifter  militum.  Ingulphi  Hift,  p.  901.  1.  56. 

% See  the  writers  above  : and  Chron.  Sax.  p.  181. 
Radulphus  de  Diceto.  p.  184. 
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Upon  this  he  forfeited  feveral  of  his  eftates* 
which  till  this  time  he  had  been  permitted  to 
hold.  One  of  thefe  is  mentioned  in  Doomf- 
day.  It  is  there  faid — Terram  Asford  in 
Bercham  Hund.  (in  Lincolnfhire)  didlas  Wa- 
pentakae  h habuifle  Herewardum  die,  qua  au- 
fugit. p.  376.  d.  However  he  feems  to  have 
furvived  this  flight,  though  hiftory  be  lilent 
about  it : for  he  is  mentioned  as  ftill  holding 
lands  to  a confiderable  amount  in  different 
places  : at  leaft  there  is  a perfon  of  this  name. 
Ipfe  Comes  (de  Mellent)  tenet  in  Wapentune 
(Warwickfhire)  in  hidas : et  Hereward  de 
eo.  Idem  ten.  tempore  Regis  Edwardi. 
p.  240.  a. 

Ipfe  Comes  tenet  in  Merftone  1 hidam  : et 
Hereward  de  eo.  Idem  Herewardus  lib.  te- 
nuit temp.  R.  Edw.  p.  240.  c. 

Ipfe  Comes  tenet  in  Bernhangre,  &c. — et 
Hereward  de  eo.  Idem  Hereward  libere  te-* 
nuit  temp.  Reg3.  Eduardi.  ibid.  This  noble 
perfon  was  greatly  celebrated  after  his  death, 
and  many  fongs  were  compofed  to  his  me- 
mory, which  in  the  time  of  * Ingulphus  of 
Croyland  were  in  high  repute ; but  have  been 
long  fince  loft.  This  writer  gives  a more 
ample  account  of  Hereward  and  his  atchieve- 
ments,  than  any  other  hiftorian. 

* P.  829.  Ingulphus  lived  in  the  reign  of  Henry  the 
Firfh 
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BERTRAM. 

The  poet  mentions  the  fon  of  this  perfon, 
and  ftiles  him,  the  man  of  glorious  wound , 
p.243  v.  117.  Our  hiftorians  are  quite  filent 
about  Bertram ; nor  are  there  any  means,  by 
which  we  can  arrive  at  the  name  of  the  fon. 
We  have  however  fortunately  fufticient  evi- 
dence to  certify,  that  fuch  a perfon  as  Ber- 
tram exifted ; and  that  he  was  a friend  of 
Harold’s,  and  Warden  of  the  Cinque  Ports 
in  his  reign.  This  may  be  known  from 
the  lift  of  thofe  Wardens  or  Barons,  pre- 
ferved  by  Lambarde  and  Philpot : and  which 
is  likewife  to  be  found  in  Somner’s  treatife 
upon  the  Roman  Ports  in  Kent,  p.  11 8,  He 
is  there  ftiled  Bertram  Afhburnham ; i.  e. 
Bertram  of  Afhburnham,  and  (lands  third  in 
the  lift,  being  the  immediate  fuccelfor  to  Ha- 
rold, by  whom  he  was  appointed.  Why  his 
fon  is  ftiled  the  man  of  glorious  wound , I can- 
not prefume  to  fay.  It  may  poflibly  be,  be- 
caufe  he  was  by  nation  a Norman,  one  of 
thofe,  who  had  been  favoured  by  Edward, 
and  who  adhered  to  Harold;  and  confequently 
was  a friend  to  the  Saxon  caufe.  It  was 
certainly  not  a Saxon  name : and  there  was  a 
perfon  of  the  contrary  party  fo  called,  who 

came 
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came  over  with  the  * Conqueror.  He  is 
mentioned  D.  B.  p.  37.  c.  among  the  prin- 
cipal perfons,  who  had  lands  given  to  them 
in  Hampfhire  : where  he  fucceeded  to  Tofti, 
the  brother  of  Harold.  Willelmus  Bertram 
tenet  de  Rege  Polemetune.  Tofti  tenuit 
temp.  R.  Eduardi.  p.  47.  b.  Bertram  of 
Afhburnham  may  have  been  of  the  fame  fa- 
mily, though  engaged  on  the  contrary  fide. 
Be  this  as  it  may  ; that  fuch  a perfon  exifted, 
and  was  a friend  of  Harold’s,  is  plain  paft 
all  contrOverfy.  And  he  undoubtedly  was  a 
perfon  of  great  confequence,  and  of  approved 
fidelity.  For  the  King  muft  have  had  the 
higheft  opinion  of  that  man ; to  whom  he 
entrufted  Dover  and  the  Cinque  Ports. 

NORMANNE, 

This  perfon  was  not  a Saxon,  but  of  the 
oppofite  party  at  the  Battle  of  Haftings.  I 
have  however  the  fame  reafons  for  introdu- 
cing his  name,  as  I had  for  thofe  above.  The 
poet  fpeaking  of  Leofwyne,  mentions  his 
hurling  a javelin  with  great  force,  and  adds, 

Itte  whyzz’d  a gaftlie  dynne  in  Normanne’s  ear. 

Then  thundryng  dyd  upon  hys  greave  alyghte. 

p.  251.  v.  285. 

* See  Battle  Roll.  Stow.  p.  105. 
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The  name  may  create  fufplcion  ; as  it  does 
not  occur  in  any  one  of  the  lifts.  And  it 
may  befides  feem  ftrange,  when  the  army 
conftfted  in  general  of  Normans,  that  a per- 
fon  fhould  be  diftinguifhed  by  fuch  an  inde- 
terminate appellation.  Yet  there  is  autho- 
rity for  this  circumftance  : and  we  accord- 
ingly find  in  the  Ely  tablet  (a  fpecimen  of 
which  we  have  in  Mr.  Bentham’s  very  curious 
account  of  that  * Cathedral)  a perfon  fo  de- 
nominated. It  appears,  that  William  the 
Conqueror  being  irritated  at  the  behaviour 
of  the  Monks  of  Ely,  had  upon  their  fur- 
render  appointed  forty  of  his  officers  to  be 
quartered  upon  them.  Thefe  were  received 
in  a moft  hofpitable  manner  : and  they  made 
on  their  fide  fuitable  returns  : fo  that  when 
they  left  the  monaftery,  there  was  a pifture 
defigned,  in  order  to  commemorate  the  har- 
mony and  friendffiip,  which  had  fubfifted  be- 
tween the  two  parties.  A very  ancient  copy 
of  this  pi&ure  ftill  remains  : and  every  officer 
is  painted  with  the  Monk,  who  particularly 
entertained  him  : and  under  each  copartment 
their  names  are  fpecified.  One  of  thefe  pcF- 
fons  is  called  Robertus  Normannus.  He  was 
probably  fo  named  from  the  place  of  his  re- 
fidence,  Normanville.  There  is  in  the  fame 

, f Hift.  asrid  Anfiq.  of  the  church  of  Ely,  p.  106. 

tablet 
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tablet  another  perfon,  ftiled  Lucey  Norman- 
dus ; and  poflibly  a relation  of  the  former. 
They  were  both  of  great  rank  ; the  one  a 
Marefchal,  and  the  other  an  Admiral. 

In  Doomfdav  Book  mention  is  made  of 

J 

fome  eftates  belonging  to  Robert,  which  lay 
in  Wiltfhire.  Terra  Robert!  Mare fcal ; part 
of  which  Eddid,  King  Edward's  Queen,  the 
daughter  of  Earl  Goodwin,  pofieffed  before, 
p.  73.  b.  Alfo  among  the  great  perfonages, 
who  held  lands  in  Glocefterfhire,  we  find  a 
Fitznorman.  He  was  undoubtedly  a fon  of 
one  of  thofe  before  mentioned.  See  p.  162 
and  167.  c.  But  there  was  a perfon  of  the 
very  name  of  Norman,  who  held  lands  in 
Somerfetfhire,  Norman  tenet  de  Turftino 
Wandeftrev.  p.  97.  d.  Norman  tenet  de 
Chaivert.  ibid.  Norman  tenet  de  Roberto 
Liteltone.  Norman  tenet  de  R.  Bertone. 
p.  94.  b.  The  name  occurs  in  the  accounts 
of  other  counties,  particularly  of  Lincoln- 
shire ; where  a perfon  ftiled  Normannus 
Crafius  held  Carletune  and  Canvic.  See  Terra 
Normanni  Crafii,  p.  362.  a.  Alfo  another 
ililed  Normannus  de  Adreci,  who  had  in  the 
fame  county  far  larger  poffeffions.  p.  361.  c.  d. 
He  is  mentioned  among  the  chief  of  the 
nobility,  who  held  lands  in  that  county, 

P-33 7-  a- 

The  name  of  King  Edward’s  Queen  above 

mentioned. 
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mentioned  is  varioufly  reprefented.  By  fome 
it  is  rendered  Edith  and  Editha : by  Ingulph 
of  Croyland,  Egith  : by  William  of  Malmf- 
bury,  Edgith  : by  the  compiler  of  Doomfday 
Book,  Eddid  : which  is  properly  EddfS. 
She  furvived  her  hufband,  and  dying  in  1074, 
was  buried  at  Weftminfter.  Writers  defcrihe 
her  as  a woman  of  a great  character,  though 
of  a bad  father  : hence  it  is  faid  by  Ingulphus, 
p.  905, 

Sicut  Spina  Rofam,  genuit  Godwinus  Egitham. 

From  what  has  been  mentioned  above, 
we  have  a farther  proof  of  the  great  latitude 
taken  in  the  exprefling  of  Saxon  names. 

MANN. 

A perfon  of  this  name  is  mentioned  by  the 
poet,  p.  218.  v.  172  : which  name  for  a Nor- 
man may  feem  extraordinary  : and  the  more 
fo,  as  it  does  not  occur  either  in  the  Battle,  or 
Norman^  lifts.  Yet  that  fuch  a perfon  exifted 
at  the  time  fpecified,  may  be  proved  from  a 
fon,  ftiled  Fitz  Manne,  who  had  eftates  con- 
ferred upon  him  by  the  Conqueror.  One 
of  thefe  lay  in  Suflex.  Willelmus  Filius 

* It  is  only  to  be  feen  in  the  lift  of  Thomas  Scriven, ' 
preferved  by  Stow. 
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Manne  tenet  de  Willelmo  Wapingetorne. 
Carle  tenuit  de  Rege  Edwardo*  D.  B.  p. 
28.  b.  Alfo  p.  48.  c.  Terra  Willelmi  Filij 
Manne.  Willelmus  Filius  Manne  tenet  in 
Niwetone  (Hantefcire)  unam  hidam.  Aluric 
tenuit  de  Rege,  &c.  He  is  alfo  mentioned, 
p.  154.  among  the  chief  barons,  who  had 
eftates  in  Oxfordfhire  : alfo  p.  1 60.  b.  fo  that 
from  the  fon  we  may  afcertain  the  father ; and 
ffiew,  that  he  was  a perfon  of  confequence. 


T A T W I N E. 

It  is  not  only  difficult  to  obtain  any  know- 
ledge of  the  perfons,  introduced  by  the  poet ; 
but  even  to  get  authorities  for  their  names  : 
many  of  them  are  fo  very  uncommon.  Such 
is  that  above,  which  occurs  in  the  poem, 
p.  273.  v.  719.  We  find  in  the  Saxon  Chro- 
nicle one  perfon  named  Tatwine  : and  1 be^ 
lieve,  we  may  foarch  a long  time,  before  we 
find  an  inftance  in  any  other  writer.  This 
was  an  ancient  archbiffiop  of  Canterbury,  in 
the  year  731. 

I have  received  great  advantages  from  the 
Doomfday  Book,  which  is  a moft  curious, 
and  invaluable  record.  The  precife  time 
when  the  compilation  was  made,  may  not  be 
eafy  to  afcertain.  Indeed  it  muft  have  taken. 

UP 
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up  fome  years  in  compleating.  Thus  much 
we  know,  that  it  was  not  finifhed  till  after 
the  death  of  Queen  Mathildis,  the  Conquer- 
or’s wife.  This  is  plain  from  feveral  paf- 
fages,  where  it  is  faid,  Mathildis  Regina  te- 
nuit. But  more  particularly  from  p.  222.  b. 
where  mention  is  made  of  the  manour  of 
Scadewelle;  concerning  which  it  is  faid,  Rex 
dedit  Sandto  Edmundo  pro  anima  Mathildis. 
Reginae.  The  Queen  died  anno  1083, 

CONTINUATION. 

As  the  perfons  of  whom  I have  been  treat- 
ing are  fo  little  known  ; and  the  very  names 
have  been  long  buried  in  obfcurity ; by  what 
means  could  a youth  of  fixteen  have  been  in 
the  lead:  acquainted  with  them  ? Surely  not 
from  hiftory.  We  cannot  fuppofe,  that  any 
body  fo  young,  and  fo  fituated,  could  have 
accefs  to  the  authors  neceffary  for  this  ’ pur- 
pofe.  Befides,  we  have  feen,  that  even  hif- 
tory will  not  afford  the  intelligence  required. 
In  refpeft  to  the  Norman  names,  it  is  faid, 
that  he  might  have  got  them  from  Battle 
roll.  But  I have  fhewn,  that  this  roll  does 
not  fuffice  for  one  half  of  them.  And  if  it 
did  yet  from  what  quarter  did  he  obtain 
thofe  of  the  Saxons : many  of  which,  as  I 

have 
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have  before  faid,  are  not  to  be  found  in  any* 
Englifh  hiftorian  ? As  to  the  refource,  to 
which  I have  applied,  it  could  not  have  been 
obvious,  or  even  known,  to  him.  The  names 
then  have  been  invented,  and  introduced  by 
him  at  hazard.  If  this  were  the  cafe,  he 
muft  have  been  particularly  fortunate  in  hav- 
ing fo  many  latent  evidences  for  that  which 
was  mere  whim  and  fancy. 

But  it  is  not  only  upon  thefe  names  and 
their  evidences,  that  I found  my  opinion  j 
but  upon  the  many  curious  and  remote  allu- 
fions,  which  continually  occur.  Some  of 
thefe  after  very  deep  inquiry  may  be  traced 
out  : others  are  too  obfcure,  and  too  far  re- 
moved from  us  to  be  at  all  explained.  Now 
thefe  dark  hints,  and  oblique  references  are 
to  me  another  proof  of  the  antiquity  of  thefe 
poems.  They  mull  have  been  introduced 
by  a perfon,  who  was  well  acquainted  with 
the  fadts  referred  to ; and  who  addrelTed  him- 
felf  to  people  equally  intelligent : even  by 
him,  who  declares  himfelf  to  have  been  the 
author,  by  faying  with  great  impartiality 

* I,  tho  a Saxon,  yet  the  truthe  will  telle* 

For  let  a writer  be  ever  fo  artfully  difpofed* 
and  fo  diligent  in  counterfeiting ; yet  you 
will  rarely  fee  him  point  to  a non-entity ; 

* Battle  of  Haftings,  p.  224.  v.  312* 
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and  make  allufions,  where  there  is  no  object 
of  reference.  An  author  is  never  voluntarily 
deficient.  It  is  not  his  bufinefs  to  darken, 
but  elucidate  : 

Non  fumum  ex  fulgore,  fed  ex  fumo  dare 
lucem. 

I have  mentioned  feveral  little  hiftories,  to 
which  there  is  a retrofpedl  in  thefe  poems ; 
particularly  thofe  of  Matraval,  and  Powis- 
land ; of  Bithric  and  Howel  ap  Jevah.  Con- 
cerning thefe  and  many  others  we  have  been 
fo  fortunate,  as  to  obtain  fome  intelligence. 
But  there  are  other  obfcure  references,  that 
are  incidentally  brought  before  us,  concern- 
ing which  no  account  can  be  given.  In- 
flances  to  this  purpofe  we  have  in  the  over- 
throw of  Standrip  Tower,  Tiny  arts  necromancy  : 
the  goats  of  Conyan  ; and  the  Souls  of  the 
fairy -jlricken  people,  which  are  faid  to  wan- 
der to  the  dike  of  Of 'a . Many  more  of  the  ' 
fame  nature  may  be  found  in  thefe  poems. 
Thefe  allufions  were  not  originally  dark:  the 
circumflances  were  no  fecret  at  the  time  of 
writing.  But  things  recent  neceffarily  grow 
obfolete  by  time  : and  fadts  well  known  will 
become  obfcure. 

/ 

Thefe  indirect  and  imperfeft  notices  are 
therefore  very  frequent  in  ancient  writings. 
They  break  in  upon  us  continually ; and  are 
partial  lights,  that  direit  to  unknown  objects : 
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to  objects  far  removed,  which  we  cannot  at 
prefent  diftinguifh.  But  in  recent  compofi- 
tions  they  occur  very  rarely  : for,  as  I before 
faid,  it  is  the  buftnefs  of  an  author,  not  to 
darken,  but  illuminate  : and  no  body  is  de- 
fignedly  unintelligible.  Whoever  takes  an 
ancient  piece  of  hiftory  for  his  fubject,  will 
dwell  upon  the  well-known  fadts ; and  ex- 
pend his  labour  upon  the  .leading  circum- 
ftances  of  that  hiftory.  He  will  never  amufe 
his  reader  with  dark,  and  unfatisfacfory  al- 
lufions  : nor  raife  his  curioiity  merely  to 
difappoint  it.  As  I have  fome  verfes  by  me, 
upon  the  very  fame  fubjedt  as  the  poem, 
concerning  which  we  have  been  treating ; I 
will  lay  them  before  the  reader  : and  from 
thence  he  may  fee,  that  let  a perfon  be  ever 
fo  afliduous,  yet  he  will  never  attain  to  that 
' mafs  of  occult  intelligence,  which  is  to  be 
obferved  in  a writing  of  the  times  : nor 
abound  with  thofe  incidental  references, 
which  diftinguifh  a primitive  work.  As  it 
may  too  much  interrupt  the  prefent  courfe 
of  inquiry  to  prefent  them  immediately,  I 
will  not  introduce  them  in  this  place ; but 
confign  them  to  the  rear,  that  they  may  be 
confidered,  or  paffed  by,  as  may  feem  beft  to 
the  reader. 

I cannot  quit  this  fubjedt  without  mention- 
ing a paffage  in  the  poet,  which  may  perhaps 
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Farther  illuftrate,  what  I have  been  faying. 
In  the  beginning  of  the  Battle  of  Haftings, 
there  is  a noble  apoftrophe  made  to  the  fea : 
concerning  whofe  influence  the  poet  fpeaks 
with  regret  : as  it  was  not  exerted  to  the  de- 
ftruftion  of  the  Normans.' 

O fea,  our  teeming  donore,  han  thy  floud 
Han  anie  frudhious  entendement. 

Thou  wouldft  have  rofe  and  Tank  wyth  tydes  of  bloude. 
Before  Duke  William’s  Knyghts  han  hither  went  : 
Whofe  cowart  arrows  menie  erles  (have)  fleyne, 

And  briied  the  feeld  wyth  bloude  as  feafon  rayne.  ’ 

p.  210. 

I mention  this,  becaufe  I think,  that  we  may 
perceive  here  a tacit  reference  to  an  event ; 
which  at  firfl:  fight  is  not  obvious.  The  au- 
thor in  his  addrefs  to  the  fea  feems  to  fay, 
had  thy  flood  been  calculated  for  any  good, 
it  would  have  arifen,  before  the  Norman  navy 
had  reached  our  fliores  : and  preferved  us 
from  that  fatal  invaflon.  When  therefore  he 
fays,  had  thy  flood  had  any  good  intention, 
it  is  natural  to  alk,  when : and  upon  what  gc~ 
eajion . For  by  the  tenour  of  the  words  he 
feems  to  refer  to  a time  ; and  allude  to  fome 
particular  crifis.  And  when  he  adds,  after  this 
intimation, that  it  would  then  have  rifen  before 
the  landing  of  the  Normans ; he  feems  to  indi- 
cate, that  it  had  rifen,  but  at  a lefs  favourable 
feafon.  It  appears,  therefore,  to  me,  that  there 
is  in  this  pafiage  to  be  obferved  one  of  thofe 
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occult  allufions,  of  which  I made  mention 
before.  There  is  certainly  a retrofpedl  to  an 
event,  well  known  in  the  age  of  the  writer  : 
and  that  event  was  an  overflowing  of  the  fea. 
Now  it  is  remarkable,  that  at  the  time,  when 
I fuppofe  the  firft  Iketch  of  this  poem  to  have 
been  produced,  there  were  great  inundations 
upon  the  fouthern  coafts  of  England,  which 
are  taken  notice  of  by  feveral  of  our  hiftori- 
ans.  They  happened  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
reign  of  William  Rufus,  and  in  the  early 
part  of  that  of  his  fucceflor.  That  in  the 
time  of  Rufus  is  mentioned,  as  very  extraor- 
dinary  in  its  effects ; and  confequently  very 
alarming.  The  author  of  the  Saxon  * Chro- 
nicle fpeaks  of  its  being  attended  with  the 
greateft  damages  ever  known.  The  like  is 
recorded  by  Simeon  of  Durham,  •f*  Mare 
littus  egreditur  ; et  villas  et  homines  quam 
plures,  &c.  demerfit.  Florence  of  J Wor- 
cefter  writes  to  the  fame  purpofe.  Great 
part  of  Zealand  is  faid  at  this  time  to  have 
fuffered : and  the  § Goodwin  fands  are  fup- 
pofed  to  have  been  formed  by  this  inunda- 
tion, which  before  did  not  appear. 

Mr.  Tyrwhitt  thinks,  that,  inftead  of  O 

Sea,  our  teeming  Donore,  the  true  reading 

, 

* Anno  1099.  p.  207. 

f P.  224.  1.  58. 

J Ad  annum  1099.  p.  649,  Fabian,  v,  i.  p.  316. 

§ Camden,  p.  755.  Rapin,  p.  189. 
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was,  O,  flea- o' er- teeming  Dover.  This  is  a 
very  ingenious  alteration,  and  I think  highly 
probable.  But  inilead  of  forming  a decom- 
pound, I fihould  rather  feparate  the  feeond 
term,  and  read,  O Sea , o er- teeming  Dover  : 
for  the  addrefs  muff  be  to  the  jea , and  not  to 
th o place : as  the  poet  in  the  third  verle  fpeaks 
of  its  rijing , Now  to  teem  fignmes  to  abound 
and  to  be prolific  k : alio  to  pour  and  Jill.  Hence 
we  find  in  Ainfworth,  teemful,  brimful . The 
fame  alfo  occurs  in  Ray's  North  - Country 
words  : To  teem,  to  pour  out9  or  lade . -Alfo 
teemful,  brimful : having  as  much  as  can  be 
teemed  in  ; i.  e.  poured  in.  p.  60,  61.  Ac- 
cordingly, o' er-teeming  mud  fignify  overflow - 
ing , pouring  over . When  therefore  the  poet 
addreffes  himfelf  to  this  o ' er- teeming  flea9  he 
feems  to  allude  to  that  general  * inundation, 
by  which  Dover,  and  many  other  places 
upon  the  fouthern  coaft  of  this  ifland,  were 
overwhelmed.  Stow  mentions  that  inis  flood 
did  great  mifchief  to  many  towns  and  vil- 
lages upon  the  fldes  o:  the  Thames  : and  it 
is  laid  to  have  prevailed  in  the  North,  as 
high  up  as  Scotland.  But  its  chief  fury 
feems  to  have  been  in  the  narrow  feas  of  the 
channel ; ancj  upon  thofe  very  coafts  upon 

* See  John  Bromton,  p.  1003.  1.  21.  alfo  Knygbton, 
Hidden  and  Polydore  Vergil.  Camden,  p.  1505.  See 
particularly  Somner’s  Roman  Pores,  p.  26,  27. 
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which  a few  years  before  the  Normans  had 
landed.  It  was  natural  for  a writer  of  the 
times  to  allude  to  an  event  fo  recent ; and  to 

• 

make  a reference  fo  obvious.  And  I do  not 
know  any  perfon,  to  whom  this  addrels  can 
with  propriety  be  afcribed,  but  to  Turgot. 
He  was  probacy  writing  at  the  very  time  of 
this  c lamity  : and  nothing  could  be  more 
natural  than  tor  him  at  fuch  a feafon  to 
make  this  apoftrophe : which  is  very  much 
ill uhra ted  by  the  hiftory  of  thofe  times. 

0 Sea,  d er- teeming  Dover,  had  thy  flood  had 
any  good  purpoje  to  our  country,  it  would  have 
rifen  before  Duke  William  with  his  nobles  had 
arrived  upon  our  coajis  : and  have  overwhelmed 
his  army . This  in  great  meafure  authenti- 
cates, what  is  faid  by  * Rowley,  that  this 
poem  was  a veriion  from  a Saxon  manufcnpt : 
and  it  juflines  his  invocation  of  Turgot,  to 
whom  he  was  beholden  for  it.  See  back- 
ward p.  227. 

CONSIDERATIONS 
upon  fome  words  and  expreffions. 

1 fhall  now  mention  fome  particular  terms, 
concerning  which  I have  entertained  fufpi- 

* Memoires  of  Sir  William  Canynge,  p.  127.  in  the 
Mifcell.  by  T.  Chatterton. 
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cions  : and  there  are  perfons  of  fuperior 

knowledge  in  antiquity,  who  have  had  the 
like  fcruples.  It  has  been  faid,  and  with  great 
appearance  of  truth,  that  there  are  words  in- 
troduced contrary  to  analogy  ; and  in  oppo- 
lition  to  the  idiom  of  the  language,  which  is 
thought  then  to  have  prevailed.  Thefe  ex- 
ceptions appeared  of  weight;  and  I could  not 
help  being  affefted  by  them  ; till  I found 
upon  a elofer  inquiry,  that  thefe  feeming  ano- 
malies might  be  fairly  accounted  for ; and 
that  there  were  authorities  to  this  purpofe. 
It  is  obferved,  among  other  word®  objected 
to,  that  the  plural  eyne  is  often  put  for  the 
lingular  eye . 

In  everych  eyne  aredynge  nete  of  wyere.  p.  n.  v.  79? 

In  eyerie  eyne  I kenne  the  lowe  of  myghte. 

p.  123,  v,  681. 

In  the  firft  place  thefe  may  have  been  the 
miftakes  of  the  tranferiber,  who  was  certain- 
ly not  fufficiently  converfant  in  ancient  lan- 
guage. The  genuinenefs  of  the  poems  cannot 
on  this  account  be  juftly  impeached.  How 
many  errors  are  to  be  found  in  firft  printed 
editions  of  the  bed:  Latin  authors  ? Thefe 
have  been  fince  corrected  ; and  nobody  ever 
thought  from  hence  of  calling  in  queftion  the 
originality  of  thofe  writings.  If  the  plural 
eyne  be  wrong,  let  it  be  at  once  altered  to  eye  : 
but  do  net  fuffer  it  to  affect  either  the  au- 
thor, or  the  poems. 
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In  everych  eye  aredynge  nete  of  wyere. 

In  everie  eye  I kenne,  &c. 

After  all,  fome  allowance  fhould  be  made  for 
poetical  liberties  : for  we  mull:  not  efteem 
every  thing  a fault  againft  fyntax,  which 
does  not  precifely  accord  now  with  the  ge- 
neral mode  either  of  fpeaking  or  writing. 
The  author  of  the  Gloffary  to  Gawin  Doug- 
las tells  us,  that  liberties  of  this  fort  were  not 
uncommon  in  the  verfion,  of  which  he  was 
treating  : and  we  may  reafonably  infer,  that 
the  fame  was  ufual  in  other  writings.  * Lhe 
plural  of  nouns  is  frequently  ufed for  the  Jingular, 
as  in  the  Latin  and  Greek  and  fometimes9 
though  very  rarely , vice  versa.  We  mull  not 
therefore  think  it  very  flrange,  if  the  like 
fhould  be  found  in  a writer  not  many  years 
antecedent.  , In  conformity  to  this,  I think, 
that  we  may  perceive  an  inflance  of  eyen  (ex- 
preffed  ene)  being  ufed  as  a Angular  in  the 
author  above  mentioned.  It  is  in  a paflage, 
where  mention  is  made  of  the  morning  ftar. 

Qualis  ubi  oceani  perfufus  Lucifer  unda. 

* * * * * * 

■ ' • 

Extulit  os  facrum  coelo. 

fEneid.  1.  viii.  v.  589. 

• — hye  in  the  hevyn  lifting  his  vyfage  fchene. 

To  chafe  away  the  merknefs  with  his  ene . p.  264. 

i.  e.  with  his  look9  or  eye. 

* Under  General  Rules,  oppofite  p.  486. 
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There  is  another  paffage,  where  it  is  ufed  as  a 
Angular  part:  all  difpute.  The  poet  is  fpeak- 
ing  of  Auguftus  Ccefar  (landing  up  in  his 
(hip  at  the  battle  of  Adtium. 

— — geminas  cui  tempora  flammas 
Laeta  vomunt.  L.  viii.  v.  680. 

Heich  in  the  fore  ftam  (land  he  micht  be  fene, 

For  his  hlyith  browis  brent  ; and  athir  cne 
The  fire  twinkling,  and  his  faderis  ftar 
Shew  from  his  helmes  top,  fchynand  on  fer. 

G.  D.  p.  268»  1.  11. 

By  athir  ene  is  meant  either,  or  each,  eye. 
The  following  line  occurs  in  a very  ancient 
poem. 

Nis  no  tonge  an  erj?e,  ne  no  eyen — 
i.  e • no  tongue,  nor  no  eye.  Vita  Sandtas 
Margaretae.  Hickes  Thefaurus.  vol.  i.  p.  228. 

By  fome  writers  eye  and  eyn  feem  to 
be  ufed  indifferently  either  in  the  Angular 
or  plural.  Of  this  we  may  in  fome  degree 
be  affured  from  Rob.  of  Gloucester. 

. i , \ 

Alfred  hii  ladde  to  Ely  and  pulte  out  bothe  hys  eye: 
And  hulde  hym  there  in  prifon  vorte  fely  mon  gan  deye. 

p.  328.  1.  1. 

The  fame  allowance  (hould  be  made  in 
refped:  to  the  word  han  or  bane , which  occurs 
fometimes  in  the  Angular,  contrary  to  the 
common  ufage  of  the  times. 
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Hanne  alle  the  fuirie  of  mysfortunes  willc 

Fallen  on  mie  benned  heade.  p.  166.  v.  I j 84» 

O Hengift,  han  thy  caufe  bin  good  and  true  ! 

p.  225.  v.  319, 

But  better  han  it  bin  to  lette  alone.  p.226.  v.  337. 

This  may  fometimes  have  been  the  fault  of 
the  tranfcriber,  who  has  fubftituted  a plural 
for  a fingular.  Or  it  may  have  taken  its  rife 
from  a provincial  way  of  fpeaking,  which 
the  author,  like  other  writers  in  their  feveral 
departments,  followed.  We  mud;  not  uni- 
formly judge  from  the  language  of  the  ca- 
pital concerning  the  mode  of  fpeaking  in 
provinces  : for  there  were  certainly  different 
diale&s.  In  many  of  the  inftances,  where 
hane  and  han  occur,  the  terms  may  be  altered 
to  hath  or  had > without  any  impeachment  of 
the  lenfe,  or  detriment  to  the  verfe.  And 
after  all,  there  is  authority  for  the  ufage  of 
th  is  word  in  the  fingular,  by  which  the 
reading  in  Rowley  may  be  countenanced. 
In  an  ancient  book,  called  the  Pylgrimage 
of  the  Soul,  which  I have  before  mentioned  j 
there  occurs  an  example  to  this  purpofe. 

He,  that  bane  fuftered  hard  and  grevous  peyne. 

Fol.  13.  Stanza  4. 

I hane  ben  with  the,  whan  thou  knewe  it  nought. 

Fol.  18. 

I hane  the  fayd,  how  deth  the  hath  afiet.  p.  21.  1.  5. 

The  like  may  be  found  in  the  vifion  of  Pierce 
t'lowman. 
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■ — — Hane  this  in  hert, 

That  though  he  fufFered  all  this,  God  fufFered  for 
us  more.  p.  81.  1.  24. 

i.  e . obferve  and  take  notice. 

We  meet  with  the  term  introduced  after  the 
fame  manner  in  Occleve.  It  is  in  his  pro- 
logue, where  he  is  fpeaking  of  Chaucer, 

* the  honour  of  Englifh  tongue  is  dede. 

Of  which  I wont  was  han  counfel  and  rede. 

If  it  fhould  be  laid,  that  the  inftances  here 
produced,  are  miftakes,  which  have  arifen 
either  from  the  imperfections  of  the  manu- 
fcripts,  or  the  ignorance  of  the  perfon  who 
copied  them,  I will  not  difpute  the  point ; 
though  I think,  that  it  could  not  always 
have  been  the  cafe.  However,  let  us  make 
the  fame  allowance  for  the  poems  in  ques- 
tion, which  have  certainly  in  fome  degree 
fufFered  both  from  the  manufcripts  being 
defective,  and  from  the  incapacity  of  the 
perfon,  who  copied  them.  But  as  I faid  be- 
fore, there  is  certainly  authority  for  the  ufage 
of  thefe  terms,  as  we  find  ihem  introduced 
in  Rowley.  I11  Robert  of  Gloucefter,  as 
well  as  in  Robert  Brunne,  the  terms  han 
and  hane  occur  for  had  and  have  : and 

Hearne  in  his  GlofFary  to  the  latter,  mentions 
their  being  elfewhere  to  be  found.  He  adds 
that  hane  and  have  are  ufed  promifcuoujly . 


* See  Hilt,  of  Eng.  Poetry,  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Whar- 
ton, vol.  ii.  p.  42. 
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I muft  confefs,  that  I had  fome  doubts 
about  the  propriety  of  another  word — thijfen: 
and  a perfon  of  uncommon  learning  and  ex- 
perience has  entertained  the  fame. 

Lette  thylTen  menne—  Eclog.  2d.  p.  11. 

But  I found  it  to  be  the  fame  as  the  word 
thejne , which  occurs  in  Robert  of  Gloucefter  : 
the  fame  alfo  as  the  term  Jnppne,  J?ippum,  and 
Jnjyon  of  the  Saxons.  ./Eptrep  J?ippum,  poft 
haec.  iEprep  J?ijyon,  after  thefe  things. 
Bede,  p.  504.  and  Gen.  ch.  xlv.  15.  See  Lye 
and  Manning.  J?ipne  lapp — this  bread.  J?ipne 
pran,  this  done.  Op  £>yppon  hlape.  of  this 
bread.  Saxon  verfion  of  the  Gofpels. 

Without  doubt  all  ftrange  terms,  and  un- 
couth expreffions  mull  neceflarily  create  fcru- 
ples  and  fufoicions,  however  we  may  be  pre- 
judiced in  favour  of  the  poems.  But  when 
upon  inquiry  we  find  either  examples  or  ana- 
logy for  fuch  phrafes  and  words,  they  then 
operate  in  a contrary  manner ; and  confirm 
us  in  our  original  opinion. 

here  is  a paflage  in  the  firft  battle  of 
Haftings,  of  which  1 have  before  taken  no- 
tice. In  this  the  poet  fpeaks  of  the  fea  hav- 
ing any  frudluous  entendement , p.  210.  v.  6. 
I fcarcely  know  an  exprefiion,  which  at  firft 
fight  is  more  likely  to  be  fufpedted.  Yet 
there  is  authority  in  a MAT.  poem  of  Occleve  ; 
to  which  we  may  well  fuppofe  that  Chatter^ 

ton 
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ton  had  never  accefs.  It  is  the  fame,  to  which 
I referred  before  : in  which  he  pays  a noble 
compliment  to  the  memory  of  Chaucer. 

* Eut  weleawaye,  fo  is  myne  hearte  wo. 

That  the  honour  of  Englifh  tonge  is  dede  : 

Of  which  I wont  was  han  counfel  and  rede. 

O Mayfter  dere,  and  fadir  reverent, 

Mirrour  of  frufluous  entendement . 

O univerfal  fadir  in  fcience. 

Occleve  was  of  the  fame  age  as  Rowley ; and 
not  many  years  before  him.  The  former  of 
the  words  occurs  compounded  in  Gawin 
Douglas. 

f Zour  fruite  is  bot  unfructuous  fantafye. 

Knowlachyng  is  a word  of  the  feme  nature: 
equally  liable  to  raife  fcruples. 

And  knowlachyng  he  foon  muft  quyt  this  lyfe. 

p.  223.  v.  283. 

Yet  there  is  as  good  authority  for  this  word, 
as  there  was  for  that  above.  In  the  ftorie  of 
William  and  the  Werwolf,  mention  is  made 
of  two  perfons,  whofe  confciences  ftruck 
them  : 

X And  faire  before  William  tbei  felle  on  knees  both, 
And  knowlacheden  al  the  cas,  howe  thei  caft  hadde. 

* See  Mr.  Wharton’s  Hift.  of  Eng.  Poetry,  vol.  ii, 

P-43* 

t Prologue,  p.  93.  1.  25. 

% MIT.  King’s  Col.  Fol.  72. 
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In  Lydgate  it  occurs  more  precifely  in  the 
fenfe  above. 

* When  King  Arthur  had  knowlechynge 
Of  his  foul  treafon. 

We  read  alio  in  Wiclif’s  verfion — The  fruyt 
of  lippis  knowlechynge  to  his  name.  He-* 
brews,  c.  xiii. 


MINSTER. 

An  objection  has  been  brought  againft 
thefe  poems,  becaufe  a church  in  Briftol* 
fuppofed  to  be  that  of  the  Auguftine  Monaf- 
tery,  is  ftiled  a Miniler. 

Or  fierye  round  the  Mynfter  glare. 

Song  to  iElia,  p.  2£. 

It  is  thought,  that  this  term  is  only  applica- 
ble to  'f  cathedrals  : of  which  number  this 
church  of  Briflol  was  not  in  the  time  of 
Rowley.  But  I fhould  think,  that  this  ob- 
ject ion  is  not  well  founded,  on  account  of 
feveral  places  terminating  in  Minfter,  which 
were  not  fo  diftinguifhed.  from  being  ho- 
noured with  a cathedral  : but  from  the 

* Fol.  16.  1.  8. 

f Minjler  is  a word  almojl  appropriated  to  Cathedrals • 
See  the  Hift.  of  Englifh  Poetry  by  the  Rev.  Mr, 
Wharton,  vol.  ii.  p.  156.  notes. 
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church  of  a monaftery,  for  which  they  were 
noted.  Such  are  Axminfter,  Warminfter, 
Leominfter,  Stourminfter ; and  Minfter,  Am- 
ply fo  called,  in  the  ifle  of  Thanet.  The 
term  originally  was  ufed  for  a monaftery  : 
and  when  it  was  applied  to  a church,  it  de- 
noted the  church  of  fuch  a monaftery.  The 
church  of  Ely,  I make  no  doubt,  was  called 
the  Minfter  Church  long  before  it  was  a 
Cathedral  : and  when  there  remained  no- 
thing of  the  monaftery  but  the  church,  the 
church  retained  the  name  of  Minfter.  Ac- 
cording to  fome  writers,  every  parochia! 
church  was  fo  called.  In  the  laws  of  King 
Edgar,  no  prieft  is  to  interfere  with  another 
prieft  in  that  other  prieft’s  church,  or  parifh  ; 
nor  in  any  wife  leften  his  authority. — Ne  aer 
bo  ami  J?apa  J?inja  pc  him  ro  gebpige,  ne  on 
hip  Mynprep,  ne  on  hip  pcpiprpcipe.  N°  9. 
This  is  interpreted,  that  he  fh all  not  abridge 
him  in  his  church  or  his  parifh . It  is  fa  id  of 
William  Rufus,  that  for  the  good  of  his  fa- 
ther’s foul  he  made  prefents  to  every  church 
in  England  : t:o  selcen  mynprpe  : unicuique 
Eccleftas.  Chron.  Sax.  p.  192.  King  Ste- 
phen was  buried  in  the  church  of  Feverfham 
in  Kent  ; which  is  ftiled  a Minfter.  It  is 
mentioned  of  King  Canute,  that  he  built 
a church  at  Aflendune  for  the  fouls  of  thofe, 
who  had  been  flain  in  the  battle  near  that 

place  : 
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place  : which  church  he  entrufled  to  i.  prieft 
named  Stigand.  This  is  ftiled  a Minfter* 
and  fpecified  farther,  an  mynprep  op  prane 
lime  : a minfier  of  Jl one  and  lime . Chroru 
Sax.  p.  150.  The  tranflator  of  Froiffart 
fpeaks  of  a Minfter  at  Paris*  which  feems  to 
have  been  a common  parifh  church.  He  had 
been  mentioning  fome  pageantry  exhibited 
in  that  city,  in  honour  of  the  royal  family* 
and  fays, — Tdbanafter  wider  the  Mynjler  of  the 
frinyte  in  the  frete  there  was  a flage , vol.  ii. 
fol.  173.  I think  from  what  has  been  faid, 
that  this  term  was  not  appropriated  folely  to 
cathedrals,  nor  even  to  monafteries.  We  may 
add  to  the  foregoing  proofs,  what  we  find  in 
the  works  of  the  beft  Etymologifts.  My n prep, 
monafterium,  caenobium  : — item  Ecclefia. 
Mynprep- clupa,  Ecclefia  claufura.  Mynprpe- 
elasnpunj, — Ecclefiae  reconciliatio.  Lye  and 
Manning’s  Sax.  Did.  Mynfter,  Churchy 
Monafery . GlofT.  to  Rob.  of  Gloucefter. 
Sed  et  univerfim  Ecclefiae  omnes  monafteria 
didae.  Du  Cange,  vol.  iv.  p.  896.  Spelman 
fays  the  fame.  Monafterium  pro  Ecclefia. 
I have  mentioned,  that  fimilar  objedions  have 
been  made  on  account  of  Briftol  being  in 
the  poem  ftiled  a City,  before  it  had  a cathe- 
dral, and  became  a Bifhop’s  See.  But  thefe 
objedions,  as  I have  attempted  to  (hew,  are 
alike  ill-founded,  as  may  be  farther  proved 

from 
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from  the  hiftory  of  Gloucefter.  This  place 
is  mentioned  as  a city  long  before  it  was  made 
a feat  of  epifcopacy  : and  this  may  be  ftiewn 
from  Doomfday*  Book.  Tempore  Regis 
Eduuardi  reddebat  Civitas  de  Glowceftre 
xxxvi  libras  numeratas,  et  xn  fextaria  mellis 
ad  nienfuram  ejufdem  Burgi,  &c. 

Modo  reddit  ipfa  Civitas  Regi  lx  libras 
de  xx  in  ora,  &c.  p.163. 

The  ACCOUNTE  of  W.  CANYNGE?s 
' ' ‘ FEAST: 

The  word  account  has  been  thought  liable 
to  exception,  as  not  having  been  ufed  in  that 
fenfe  fd  early.  It  is  fuppofed  to  have  related 
merely  to  numbers  and  calculation : and  it 
is  therefore  concluded,  that  the  poems  could 
not  be  fo  ancient,  as  has  been  imagined.  But 
I fufpedt  that  this  inference  is  not  juft  ; nor 
the  pofttion  true  : for  ancient  poems  have 
not  always  titles  : and  when  they  have,  they 
are  liable  to  be  altered.  Hence  the  poem 
may  be  ancient,  though  the  fuperfcriptioii 
fhould  appear  to  have  been  by  a later  hand. 
And  after  all,  I have  before  quoted  a verfe 
from  G.  Douglas,  where  the  word  is  found 
in  a different  acceptation  ; and  has  no  rela- 
tion to  numbers. 
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♦ Thy  fervent  wordis  compt  I not  anc  ftro. 
i.  c*  efteem  not. 

If  to  compt,  or  count,  be  to  ejlce7n , then  an 
account  muft  be  an  ejiimate . 

It  is  true,  Gawin  Douglas  did  not  make  his 
verfion  of  the  JE neis  till  the  fixteenth  cen- 
tury, about  the  year  1513  : but  his  language 
muft  be  efteemed  fomewhat  older ; for  he  was 
born  1471.  So  that  he  commenced  nearly, 
where  Rowley  ended. 

BWBRYCE,  or  EWBRICE. 

• 

Another  word,  which  may  have  given  rife 
to  fcruples,  is  Ewbrice.  The  Lady  Birtha 
fays  to  the  Danes  in  the  Tragedy  of  iElla, 

/ 

Mie  thanks  I ever  onne  you  wylle  beftowe, 

From  Ewbryce  you  mee  pyghte,  the  worfte  of  mortal 
woe.  p.  157.  v.  1085. 

The  term  is  explained  in  the  note  adultery  : 
but  more  truly  in  this  place  fignifies  violence, 
rape,  and  diihonour.  The  requeft  made  by 
the  lady  is  not  to  be  kept  from  committing 
adultery,  but  to  be  faved  from  outrage  and 
ravifhment.  It  is  however  certain,  that  it 
has  alfo  the  former  fenfe : and  it  may  poflibly 
feem  very  ftrange,  that  fuch  a word  ftiquld 

* R 445-  1*  36.  . 
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be  found  in  thefe  poems.  But  nothing  was 
more  common  than  for  Saxon  writers  to  af- 
fededly  introduce  Greek  words  : and  the 
cuftom  continued  to  the  time,  when  I fup- 
pofe,  that  this  play  was  compofed.  For  I 
am  perfuaded,  that  the  original  was  the  work 
of  Turgott : though  it  has  fince  been  re- 
vifed,  and  put  into  a new  drefs  by  Rowley  : 
and  that,  which  may  appear  matter  of  fuf* 
picion,  will  be  found  a proof  of  its  authen- 
ticity. William  of  Malmfbury  tries  to  ex- 
cufe  the  learned  * Aldhelm  ; who  had  dif- 
gufted  many  perfons  by  his  unnecefiary  in-> 
trodudion  of  foreign  terms  in  his  writings. 
He  is  fpeaking  of  his  treatifes  de  Virginitate 
— 'f  quibus  meo  judicio  nihil  dulcius  ; nihil 
fplendidius  : quamvis,  ut  eft  noftri  faeculi 
delidia,  quibufdam  naufeam  pariant ; non  at- 
tendentibus, quia  juxta  mores  gentium  vari- 
entur modi  didaminum.  The  learned  au- 
thor of  the  Anglia  Sacra  fpeaks  of  this  affec- 
tation as  prevailing  greatly  in  the  times  be- 
fore the  conqueft : and  fays,  that  Aldhelm 
was  more  moderate  than  others*  J Id  in 

* He  was  Abbot  of  Malmfbury  5 and  efteemed  in  his 
time  a perfon  of  great  learning,  and  of  equal  piety.  He 
was  at  laft  Bifhop  of  Shirburn. 

f Will,  of  Malmfbury,  de  Geftis  Regum  Ang.  1.  i® 
P-  *3- 

$ Wharton’s  Ang*  Sacra,  vol.  ii.  p*  y, 
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omnibus  antiquis  chartis  eft  animadverten- 
dum, quantum  in  quibufdam  verbis  abftrufis, 
ex  graeco  petitis,  deleCtentur.  Moderatius 
tamen  fe  agit  Aldhelmus.  This  turn  of  mind 
may  be  in  fome  degree  perceived  even  in  the 
grants  of  princes,  of  which  there  are  many 
examples.  We  have  one  inftance  in  a Latin 
writ  of  King  Edgar;  wherein  he  does  not 
ftile  himfelf  Rex;  but — * Ego  Edgar  Ba~ 
fileus  Anglorum.  The  like  may  be  feen*  in 
the  grants  of  other  Saxon  Kings.  Some 
traces  of  this  tafte  may  be  found  long  after- 
wards. Accordingly  Gower  fays  of  an  ima- 
ginary perfonage, 

r 

She  pafleth,  as  it  were  a Jkie , 

All  clean  out  of  the  Ladies  fight : 

i.  e.  like  a fhadow  : from  the  Greek  f <nttct. 

The  term  Ewbryce  from  being  thus  fre- 
quently introduced,  became  in  a manner  a 
Saxon  word  : and  we  accordingly  find  in  the 
Dictionaries  of  that  language  Gpbpyce,  adul- 
terium. Alfo  in  Kerfey,  Ewbrice,  fpoufe - 

breach , adultery . But  how  came  Chatter  ton 

by  fuch  obfolete  and  uncommon  words  f It 
may  be  faid  from  thefe  very  Dictionaries.  But 

i 
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* Hemingi  Chartae  Ecclef.  Wigorn.  by  Hearne,  p.  521. 

f See  Hifl.  of  Eng.  Poetry,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Wharton, 
V©1.  ii.  p.  29. 
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can  it  be  imagined,  that  by  poaching  and 
purloining  in  this  abjedt  manner,  he  com- 
pofed  thefe  excellent  poems  ? We  may  as 
well  fuppofe,  that  a pedlar  built  York  cathe-  * 
dral  by  healing  a tile,  or  a hone,  in  every 
parifh  that  he  paffed  through. 

I 
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A COMPARISON 


ROWJLEY's  POEMS  with  Compofitions 


^ H U S have  I endeavoured  from  the 


miftakes  of  the  perfon,  through  whofe 
hands  we  have  received  thefe  poems,  to  fhew, 
that  he  could  not  have  been  the  author  : and 
likewife  from  the  internal  evidence  to  prove, 
that  they  are  of  the  antiquity  fuppofed. 
Others  have  proceeded  upon  the  fame  evi- 
dence, but  in  a different  manner,  in  order  to 
afcertain  the  diredt  contrary.  They  have 
taken  notice  of  many  words,  which  they 
think  are  no  where  elfe  to  be  found  : and  of 
others,  which,  though  they  may  be  found, 
yet  occur  in  a different  acceptation.  They 
likewife  objedt  to  the  rythm  of  Rowley,  and 
to  the  harmony  of  his  numbers,  which  they 
think  too  good  and  accurate  for  fo  early  a 
date.  I muft  confefs,  that  I have  had  my 
fcruples  upon  this  head  : and  my  fufpicions 
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were  increafed  by  the  authority  of  thofe  pec- 
fons,  among  whom  thefe  doubts  prevailed. 
For  they  were  gentlemen  of  uncommon 
learning,  to  whofe  opinion  I could  not  help 
paying  a very  great  regard.  But  when  upon 
a proper  inquiry  I perceived,  that  many  of 
thefe  terms,  which  feemed  to  be  fingle  and 
unfupported,  were  el  few  here  to  be  found ; 
that  their  purport  could  be  fairly  afcertained, 
and  the  fuppofed  anomalies  accounted  for;  I 
was  obliged  to  fupprefs  my  fcruples,  and 
withdraw  my  former  obje&ions.  And  as  to 
the  arguments  founded  on  the  rythm  and 
harmony  of  the  verfes,  they  appeared  to  me 
to  be  very  precarious,  and  by  no  means  to 
deferve  the  attention,  which  people  were 
pleafed  to  pay  to  them.  In  every  age  there 
will  be  a difference  among  writers;  and  what- 
ever number  of  poets  there  may  be  found,  it 
is  a great  chance,  but  there  will  be  fome  one 
perfon  more  eminent  han  the  reft.  And 
though  from  the  texture  of  a poem,  and  the 
mode  of  compofition,  and  more  efpecially 
from  the  language,  a notion  concerning  its 
age  may  be  formed ; yet  nothing  certain  can 
be  determined  : and  we  are  liable  to  be  greatly 
deceived.  And  this  will  particularly  happen, 
when  we  apply  to  words,  and  fentences  : and 
even  when  we  form  our  opinion  from  de- 
tached portions  of  a poem.  Alfo  when  we 
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compare  any  compofition  with  another  of 
the  fame  or  a prior  age,  we  aie  Hill  likely  to 
be  miftaken  : for  the  difference  fubfifting  is 
not  always  a difference  refulting  from  time, 
-but  often  from  fituation,  tafte,  and  judg- 
ment. 

Many  have  maintained,  that  if  thefe  poems 
were  of  the  date  fuppofed,  and  if  poetry  had 
been  fo  much  improved,  it  would  never 
have  fallen  off  afterwards  : as  there  would 
have  been  a ftandard  for  future  compofitioru 
The  lines  in  Rowley  for  the  moft  part  ter- 
minate with  the  true  accent  : and  feldom 
clofe  with  words  of  three  or  four  fyllables,  as 
is  obfervahle  in  other  poets  of  that  century. 
This  excellence,  fay  they,  being  once  efta- 
blifhed,  would  have  been  copied  by  fubfe- 
quent  writers.  But  herein,  I think,  there 
is  much  uncertainty  : and  whoever  proceeds 
upon  thefe  principles,  may  form  a very  wrong 
judgment:  for  this  rule  of  deter,  nation  is 
certainly  very  precarious.  To  evidence,  what 
is  here  mentioned,  I' will  lay  forne  particular 
examples  of  poetry  before  the  reader. 

There  be  two  flout  fons  of  iEacus, 

Fierce  Peleus,  and  the  hardie  Telamon  : 

Both  Teeming  now  full  glad,  and  joyeous. 

Through  the  Syre’s  dreadful!  junfdidtion  : 

Being  the  judge  of  all  th  horrid  houfe  : 

And  both  of  them  by  ftrange  occanon, 

Renown’d  in  choyfe  of  happie  marriage, 

Through  Venus’ grace  and  virtue’*  carriage. 

Thefe 
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Thefe  verfes  are  mamfeftly  very  rough,  and 
void  of  good  rythm  : at  the  fame  time  they 
certainly  terminate  in  an  unpleafing  man- 
ner. Let  us  now  fubjoin  fome  of  a different 
cafL 

O flocks,  O fauns,  and  O ye  plefaunt  ftreams 
Of  Tempe,  where  the  country  nymphs  are  rife. 
Through  whofe  not  cottly  care  each  fhepheard  lings 
As  merrie  notes  upon  the  rufticke  fife 
As  that  Afcraean  bard,  whofe  fame  now  rings 
Through  the  wide  world 

Let  us  add  to  thefe  a few  more  of  the  fame 
turn  and  cadence. 

Ah,  weladay,  there  is  no  end  of  payne. 

Nor  change  of  labour  may  intreated  be : 

Yet  I beyond  all  thefe  am  carried  far. 

Where  ether  powers  far  different  I fee. 

And  muff  pafs  over  to  the  Elyiian  plain,  &c. 

At  what  intervals  were  thefe  different  famples 
firft  produced ; and  who  were  the  writers, 
that  compofed  them  ? By  thofe,  who  were 
not  before  acquainted  with  them,  it  may  be 
fuppofed,  that  there  • was  a century  and  an 
half  between  them.  No  : they  were  of  the 
fame  age,  and  from  the  fame  poet : and 
make  a part  of  the  fame  * poem.  I mention 
this  to  (hew,  that,  though  there  may  be  ex- 
amples given,  and  a kind  of  ftandard  form- 
ed ; yet  the  whole  will  be  fometimes  but 

A 

* Virgil’s  Gnat,  by  Spencer. 
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partially,  at  other  times  not  at  all,  obferved. 
For  if  we  find  this  difference  in  one  and  the 
fame  perfon,  we  muft  expeft  to  meet  with  it 
among  different  people,  and  at  different 
times. 

It  is  not  therefore  an  infallible  way  of  pro- 
ceeding to  determine  concerning  one  com- 
pofition  by  another  : nor  muft  we  uniformly 
fuppofe,  becaufe  a writer  may  be  in  fome  de- 
gree fmooth  and  eafy,  that  he  muft  neceffa- 
rily  be  of  modern  date.  There  are  many 
paifages  in  Spencer,  which  have  a very  obfo- 
lete  appearance,  far  beyond  the  age  of  the 
poet.  Both  the  terms,  and  the  phrafes,  of 
which  he  often  makes  ufe,  alfo  the  manner 
of  arrangement,  and  the  turn  of  his  verfifi- 
cation,  afford  evidence  of  this.  Yet  all  his 
poetry  has  not  this  antique  caft  ; nor  ha£  the 
poetry  of  the  times : and  there  are  to  be  found 
verfes  fomewhat  prior,  which  one  would  ima- 
gine were  the  produce  of  a much  later  aera. 
To  this  purpofe  I will  beg  leave  to  introduce 
a curious  example  : but  I will  firft  begin 
with  fome  verfes  from  Spencer. 

The  foveraine  of  the  feas  he  blames  in  vain 
That  once  feabeat  will  to  fea  again. 

So  loytring  live  you  little  heard-groomes, 

Keeping  your  beafts  in  the  budded  broomes, 

And  when  the  {hining  funne  laugheth  once. 

You  deemen  the  fpring  is  come  attonce  : 

Tho  ginne  you  fond  flies  the  cold  to  fcorn. 

And  crowen  in  pipes  made  of  greene  corne, 

6 Yois 
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You  thinken  to  be  lordes  of  the  yeere, 

And  efte  when  ye  Count  you  freed  from  feare. 

Comes  the  breme  winter  with  ehamfred  browes, 

Full  of  wrincles  and  froftie  furrowes. 

Spencer’s  Shep.  Calend.  Pafloral  4. 

Let  me  now  fubjoin  fome  verfes  of  a differ- 
ent nature  from  another  writer. 

The  Almightie  mind,  that  reigneth  Three  in  one, 
Difpofmg  all  things  from  his  liable  throne, 

Beheld  the  earth,  and  man  among  the  reft, 

Moved  by  the  crie  of  fuch  as  were  opprefs’d. 

But  when  he  had  the  continent  through  viewd 
With  mawmetrie  and  idol  blood  embrew’d. 

Where  through  his  law  and  gofpcl  were  defiled. 

His  love,  his  awe,  his  worfhip,  quite  exil’d  ; 

He  turn’d  his  face  from  that  fo  foul  a fight. 

And  toward  the  ifies  he  call  his  look  aright  : 

In  hope,  that  where  religion  did  abound. 

He  fhould  fome  lovelier  fight  have  quickly  found. 

But  when  he  faw  all  fins,  ir.oft  vile  and  naught. 
Mod  rifely  iwarm  where  mofc  his  word  was  taught. 
In  England  chief,  where  he  of  fpecial  grace 
Had  chofe  to  be  his  church  and  gofpel  place  ; 

And  had  for  that  caufe  pour’d  on  it  fuch  {tore 
Of  wealthy  gifts,  as  none  could  wifh  for  more. 

Join’d  with  a king  of  fuch  a godly  mind. 

As  never  eers  he  ever  had  affign’d. 

All  woe  and  wrath  he  turn’d  away  his  face,  &c. 

Thefe  verfes  might  pafs  for  a compofitiw 
of  the  prefent  times,  did  we  not  know  pre- 
cifely,  when  they  were  compofed  and  printed. 
They  are  fome  years  prior  to  the  verfes  of 
Spencer,  with  which  they  are  contrafted, 
haying  been  published  by  the. learned  author 

near 
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near  two  hundred  and  thirty  years  ago.  They 
are  therefore  more  ancient  than  any  thing 
publifhed  by  the  celebrated  poet  of  that  age  : 
yet  from  their  fmoothnefs,  rythm,  and  lan- 
guage, one  might  be  led  to  imagine,  that 
they  were  at  leaft  a century  potterior.  They 
might  indeed  be  fairly  taken  for  a work  of 
the  prefen t * age. 

To  thefe  let  me  fubjoin  an  extradi  from 
fome  excellent  verfes  compofed  by  Sir  Henry 
Lea,  Matter  of  the  Armoury  to  Queen  Eli- 

9 * * I 

zabeth,  which  I take  the  liberty  to  copy  from 
fome  of  thofe  curious  fragments  of  antiquity 
preferved  by  the  honourable-  Mr.  Walpole, 
Sir  Henry  had  promi  fed  to  appear  in  arms, 
and  perform  his  duty  every  year  in  honour 
of  her  Majefty ; unlefs  ficknefs  or  age  fhould 
prevent  him.  Accordingly  in  the  33d  year 
of  her  reign  he  made  his  appearance  ; but 
finding  himfelf  too  much  impaired  by  time 
for  fuch  rough  encounters,  he  paid  his  duty 
in  another  manner  : and  among  other  things 
he  compofed  fome  verfes,  of  which  the  fol- 
lowing ftanzas  were  a chief  part. 

My  helmet  now  fhall  make  an  hive  for  bees  ; 

And  lovers  fongs  fhall  turne  to  holy  pfalms  ; 

A man  at  armes  muff  now  fit  on  his  knees, 

And  feed  on  prayers,  that  are  old  ages  alines, 

* They  are  extra&s  from  a poem,  compofed  by  Sir 
John  ^ heeke,  upon  the  death  of  King  Edward  the  Sixth  ; 
and  printed  1553. 
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And  To  from  court  to  cottage  I depart ! 

My  faint  is  fure  of  my  unfpotted  hart. 

And  when  I fadly  fit  in  homely  cell, 

I’le  t -ach  my  fwaines  this  carrol  for  a fong; 

Bleft  be  the  hearts,  that  thinke  my  fovereigne  well  $, 
Curs’d  be  the  foules,  that  thinke  to  do  her  wrong. 

Goddefle,  vouchfafe  this  aged  man  his  right ; 

To  be  your  beadfman  now,  that  was  your  knight. 

If  excellence  betokens  newnefs,  thefe  verfes 
fhould  have  been  of  far  later  date,  than  is 
prefumed.  But  we  know  for  certain,  that 
they  were  compofed,  and  let  to  mufic,  as  early 
as  the  year  1591  : and  were  part  of  an  ad- 
drefs  to  Queen  Elizabeth,  when  Sir  Henry 
Lea  made  his  annual  appearance  in  compleat 
armour  before  * her.  He  was  contempo- 
rary with  Spencer  ; on  which  account  I bring 
thefe  verfes  as  a contrail  to  thofe  of  that  po- 
et, which  I quoted  above. 

I cannot  forbear  introducing  fome  further 
pafiages  from  poems ; and  this  in  order  to 
fhew,  that  we  may  find  compofitions  ftill 
more  ancient  ; which  are  tolerably  harmo- 
nious; and  alfo  very  intelligible  : while  others 
of  far  later  date  have  a more  antique  appear- 
ance, and  are  difficult  to  be  underflood. 
The  firft  inltance  (hall  be  from  the  well 
known  Scotilh  poem  upon  Sir  William  Wal- 

* See  Mifcellaneous  Antiquities,  or,  a Colle&ion  of 
Curious  Papers,  &c.  N°  1,  p.  45.  printed  at  Straw- 
berry Hill,  1772« 
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lace.  It  is  compofed  in  the  provincial  dia- 
led: ; but  attended  with  very  little  obfcurity. 
The  hero  is  introduced  as  retiring  into  a 
wood,  and  there  blaming  himfelf  for  hav- 
ing by  fome  miiccndud  brought  his  compa- 
nions into  a flate  of  diftrefs. 

Out  of  thair  fight  into  ane  foreft  fyde 
He  fet  him  doun  under  ane  aik  to  byde. 

His  bow  and  fword  he  leynit  to  ane  tre. 

In  anguifch  greit : on  * grouf  than  turnit  he. 

This  piteous  mane  was  for  his  men  fa  wrocht. 

That  of  him  felf  lytill  thing  than  he  rocht. 

0 wretche,  he  faid,  that  never  couth  be  content. 

Of  f ouir  greit  micht,  that  the  greit  God  the  lent. 

* * * * * * 

Far  worthier,  than  I of  birth  was  borne, 

Throwe  my  defyre  for  hunger  ar  forlornej 

1 alk  at  God,  tham  to  reftore  again : 

I am  the  caus,  I fuld  have  all  the  pane.  1. 12.  p.  1 70. 

I will  beg  leave  to  introduce  fome  more  lines 
from  another  part  of  the  fame  poem. 

On  Wallace  fet  ane  bicker  bauld  and  kene, 

Ane  bow,  he  bair,  was  big  and  weill  befene ; 

And  arrowis  als  baith  lang  and  fchairp  with  aw, 

Na  man  thair  was,  that  Wallace  bow  micht  draw* 
Richt  ftark  he  was,  and  in  full  fouer  geir, 

Baldlie  he  fchot  amang  thay  men  of  weir. 

Ane  angill  heid  unto  the  huikis  he  drew  ; 

X Syne  at  ane  fchot  the  foremoll  fone  he  flew. 

L.  p*  2Qj 

Thefe  verfes  were  the  compofition  of  a per- 
fon  lliled  Blind  Harry,  in  the  reign  of  Ed- 

* On  his  face»  Your®  i Then. 
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Ward  the  Fourth  of  England,  and  James  3d 
of  Scotland.  I will  now  fubjoin  a fample 
of  later  date  from  a celebrated  author  of  the 
fame  country.  He  is  fpeaking  of  the  evil  inf 
the  world  ; and  the  variety  of  wretchednefs^ 
which  every  where  appears. 

The  railzeare  rekkinis  na  wourdis,  bot  ratlis  furtH 
ranys.  . ' , 

Ful  rude  and  ryot  refouns  bayth  roundalis  and  ryme.' 
Swengeouris  and  fkuryvagis  fwankys  and  fwanys, 
Gevis  na  cure  to  cun  craft,  nor  comptis  for  na  cryme, 
Wyth  beirdis  as  beggaris,  thocht  byg  be  thare  banys. 
Na  labour  lift  thay  luke  tyl,  thare  luftis  are  bierd  lyme  r 
Get  ane  bifmare  ane  barne,  than  al  hyr  blys  gane  is, 
Sche  wyl  not  wyrk  thocht  fche  want,  bot  waiftis  hir 
tyme. 

In  thigging,  as  it  thryft  war,  and  uthir  vane  thewis.. 

Prologue  of  Gawin  Douglas  to  the  8th 
Book  of  iEneis. 


Who  would  imagine  that  thefe  verfes  were 
many  years  pofterior  to  thofe,  which  were 
quoted  above  ? It  may:  be  faid,  that  the  for- 
mer have  probably  fuftered  fome  alteration. 
It  may  be  fo  : but  we  have  no  intimation  of 
any  fuch  change  : and  if  there  has  been  ; 


Rowley  may  have  been  altered  in  the  lame 
manner  : fo:that  we  mu  ft  make  the  fame  al- 
lowance to  one,  as  we  do  to  the  other.  As 
to  the  poem  of  Blind  Harry,  the  copy  from 
which  I quote,  h&s  been  printed  an  hundred 
and  eighty  years  : which  gives  a tolerable 
£r,fL,ri'ty  to  the  language.  - But  the  poem 
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itfelf  is  fuppofed  to  be  an  hundred  and  twenty 
or  thirty  years  more  * ancient.  We  know 
for  certain  that  it  was  far  prior  to  the  verfes, 
with  which  it  is  above  compared. 

I have  other  examples  to  produce,  which 
are  Bill  more  to  the  purpofe.  In  thefe  there 
will  neceffarily  be  found  fome  tincture  of  the 
times  : yet  the  lines  are  very  clear  and  intel- 
ligible. They  have  nothing  in  their  com- 
pofition,  which  is  fliff  and,  unnatural  : but 
the  true  order  of  the  words  is  properly  pre- 
ferved ; and  the  whole  is  attended  with  a 
rythm  and  harmony,  far  beyond  what  might 
be  expedted.  I fhall  more  readily  make  fome 
extracts  from  the  poems,  to  which  1 allude, 
as  they  are  of  the  age  of  Rowley  : and  they 
are  likewife  written  in  the  kind  of  ftanza, 
which  is  often  made  uie  of  by  him. 

The  words  of  Grace  to  the  lick  foul  bv 
way  of  warning. 

' * 

The  byrd,  that  fyngeth  on  the  braunche  fo  hyc. 

And  iheweth  hymfelf  a lufty  jolyvet. 

Unto  the  deth  is  fmyten  fodenly, 

Er  he  be  ware,  or  taken  with  a net. 

I hane  the  fay’d,  how  deth  the  hath  affet. 

And  wel  nigh  undermined  is  thy  wal  : 

But  thou  beware  : ful  grevous  is  thy  fall. 

* Some  have  referred  it  to  (he  year  1361  ; but  this 
cannot  be  true. 

F f 
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Two  ftanzas  upon  the  Nativity  of  the  Virgin; 
Mary,  who  is  compared  to  a branch.  The 
words  fuppofed  to  be  fung  by  Angels. 

\ , 

i > 

A bleffed  floure  out  of  this  fpray  fhall  fprynge. 

The  fruyte  fhalle  be  fulryche  and  precious  $ 

A caufe  have  we  to  joyen  and  to  fynge. 

In  honoure  pfythat  Mayden  gracious, 

That  greate  comfort  fhalle  caufen  unto  us. 

For  now  fhall  fall  oure  company  encrees. 

And  God  v/ith  man  fhalle  make  a fynal  pees. 

V ; 

Of  the  WELL  of  L I F E. 

Oute  of  this  wel  fo  noble  lycour  ran. 

So  fay  re,  fo  frefhe,  fo  lufty  hony-fwete. 

That  fythe  the  firft  day  (that)  the  world  began. 
With  fuch  a Welle  myght  never  no  man  mete. 

All  hevynes  and  malice  ie  foryete. 

'v:  As  toward  man  excufed  clene  is  he.  (*.  e.  Chriff.) 
Honoured  be  the  bleffed  Trynyte. 

A ftanza  in  the  Song  of  Grace,  who  is  fpeak- 
ihg  to  the  Pilgrim. 

Now  chefe  thy  port,  of  which  thou  wilt  arrive. 

But  two  ther  ben  ; of  folace,  and  dyflreffe. 

At  one  thou  myght  thy  felven  kepe  alyve  ; 

And  ever  abyde  in  joye  and  luftyneffe. 

That  other  port  is  care  and  wretchedneffe. 

Here  cometh  deth  ; and  if  that  he  the  frnyte. 

There  nys  no  leche,  that  can  thy  lyf  refpyte. 
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Grace  fpeaks  again,  and  fays — 

How  oft  (en)  time  have  I the  told,  and  taught 
The  worthynefle  of  vertu  and  the  mede  ? 

How  oft  have  I the  from  the  clutches  caught 
Of  Sathanas  ? yet  takefl:  thou  no  hede. 

But  now  beware  ; and  not  withouten  nede. 

For  fykerly  the  bowe  is  bent  ful  fore 
To  fmyten  the  : then  may  I doo  no  more. 

It  is  objected  to  Rowley,  that  many  of  his 
lines,  if  they  were  written  as  we  fpel!  now, 
would  be  found  to  differ  very  little  from  the 
language  of  the  prefent  times.  How  many 
verfes  are  there  among  thole,  which  I have 
quoted  above,  that  would  have  the  fame  ap- 
pearance : and  yet  we  are  certain  of  their  an- 
tiquity ? For  they  were  printed  near  three 
hundred  years  ago  : and  the  perfon,  who  ei- 
ther compofed,  or  tranflated  them,  muff  have 
been  ftill  prior  : fo  that  we  may  fairly  rate 
him  as  a contemporary  with  Rowley.  They 
may  therefore  ferve  to  take  off  many  object 
tions  made  to  the  compofitions  in  queftion  ; 
efpecially  when  it  is  urged,  that  they  fo  me- 
ti mes  want  the  true  flamp  of  antiquity. 

The  following  lines  are  as  liable  to  be  ex- 
cepted to  as  any  in  Rowley  ; if  a modern 
call  be  an  exception.  They  might  eafily  be 
* put  into  a new  drefs  : though  I think,  that 
they  fcarcely  ftand  in  need  of  it. 

Thou,  Lucifer,  that  lyeft  in  hell  ybounde  j 
That  whylome  was  one  of  our  company  : 

This  mayden  fhalle  the  utterly  confound. 

F f 2 
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Again  in  another  place.— 

I have  been  wyth  the,  when  thou  knew  it  not : 

How  oft(en)  have  I warned  the  bifore  : 

Somewhile  aperte  (and)  fomewhile  prively  ? 

I have  produced  thefe  extracts,  together  with 
thofe  which  preceded,  to  fhew,  how  liable 
we  are  to  be  miftaken,  when  we  judge  too 
peremptorily  from  ftyle ; and  determine  from 
thence  the  age  of  a compofition.  The  verfes 
above  for  language,  and  rythm,  are  far  fu- 
perior  to  any  thing  in  Skelton  : nor  do  they 
betray  a greater  fhew  of  antiquity  than  many 
lines  in  Spencer,  who  was  a century  pofte- 
rior.  There  is  therefore  nothing  faid  againft 
Rowley,  which  might  not  be  urged  againft 
thefe ; did  we  not  know  their  antiquity. 
This  proves,  that  objections  of  this  nature 
are  not  well  founded  : for  we  are  morally 
certain,  that  thefe  poems  are  genuine  : and 
we  can  form  fome  judgment  of  their  age 
from  the  time  when  they  were  printed.  The 
fame  antiquity  may  be  therefore  allowed  to 
Rowley.  The  examples,  which  I have  quoted, 
are  ex  traits  from  lacred  hymns  interfperled 
in  a book  Ailed  Phe  Pilgrimage  of  the  SouL 
It  is  a tranilation  from  a French  treatife  : 
and  was  printed  by  Caxtcn  at  Weftminfter, 
anno  1483.  The  ftanzas  quoted  are  to  be 
found,  fol.  31.  fol.  100.  fol.  103.  and  fol. 
X 9,  and  20.  They  are  written  in  the  fame 

kind 
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kind  of  ftanza,  as  the  Elinoure  and  Juga  of 
Rowley  ; and  the  excellente  Balade  of  Cha- 
ritie.  Some  poems  of  Rowley  are  compofed 
in  the  oftave  ftanza  : others  confift  of  ten 
lines  ; as  is  obfervable  for  the  mod  part  in 
iElla,  and  the  Eclogues,  and  the  two  Battles 
of  Haftings.  This  laft  meafure  feems  to  be 
that,  which  was  called  Rythme  Royal ; and  1 
could  not  but  be  well  known  in  the  times  of 
which  we  have  been  treating : as  the  Italians 
extended  their  ftanzas  to  this  length,  and 
fometimes  much  beyond  it.  Rithme  royal  is 
a verfe  of  ten  fyllables : and  ten  fuch  verfes 
make  aftaff  'e  *.  Gafcoigne. 

Other  OBJECTIONS  anfwered. 


«It  is  farther  faid  of  thefe  poems,  that  as 
they  in  forrte  places  feem  too  modern  ; fo  at 
other  times  they  have  a fhew  of  too  great 
antiquity.  For  they  often  abound  with 
terms  uncommon  and  obfo^ete  $ many  of 
which  are  not  to  be  found  in  the  writings  of 
that,  or  the  preceding,  age.  The  re&fon  of 
this  was  probably,  becaufe  the  author  was 
fond  of  ancient  lore  : much  of  which  he 
feems  to  have  induftrioufly  adopted.  He 

* See  Hift.  of  Eng.  Poetry,  by  the  Rev-  Mr.  Whar- 
*on,  vol.  ii.  p.  165. 
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was  moreover  a provincial  writer : and  pro- 
vincial terms  are  local : and  we  muft  not 
wonder,  if  they  are  not  to  be  found  among 
thofe,  who  wrote  in  the  capital,  and  addref- 
fed  themfelves  to  the  court.  And  this  is  not 
peculiar  to  Rowley  : the  like  is  to  be  ob- 
ferved  in  Robert  of  Gloucester  as  well  as 
in  Robert  Langelande  of  Cleyberie.  The 
fame  difference  is  to  be  alfo  found  in  various 
manufcripts,  As  to  the  laft  mentioned  per- 
fon,  who  was  the  author  of  the  Ploughman’s 
Crede,  and  Vifion,  he  is  as  much  upon  the 
extremes  as  Rowley.  For  he  is  not  only  in 
refpedt  to  didtion  as  ancient,  a circiimftance 
we  might  well  expedt ; but  oftentimes  as 
modern,  though  a century  before  him.  But 
though  he  abounds  with  antique  terms,  yet 
his  didtion  is  clear,  and  his  words  flow  for 
the  nioft  part  in  their  natural  order  ; and  his 
arrangement  in  moft  instances  varies  very 
little  from  that,  which  is  in  ule  at  this  day.. 
His  lines  are  often  extended  to  fifteen  fylla- 
bles : but  generally  are  fewer,  and  the  metre 
is  a kind  of  imperfect  anapadtic  meafure,  at- 
tended with  an  uniform  alliteration.  I will 
give  a fample  of  fome  of  the  verfes,  where 
the  poet  reprefents  himfelf  as  taking  a view 
of  Nature,  which  he  calls  Kind. 

And  flepyng  I fe  all  thys,  and  fythen  came  Kind 

And  named  me  by  my  name,  and  bad  me  nimen  hede. 

And 
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And  through  the  wonders  of  this  world  wyt  to  take  : 
And  on  a mountain  in  the  mydle  erth  hight  as  me 
thought 

I was  fette  forth  by  enfamples  to  know. 

And  through  ech  creature,  and  kynd,  my  creatour  to 
love. 

I fe  the  funne  and  the  fea,  and  the  fonde  after, 

And  where  the  brydes  and  beaftes  by  her  makes  they 
* yeden 

Wyld  wormes  in  woodes  and  wonderful  fowles. 

* * « * * * . 
Byrdes  I beheld,  that  in  bullies  made  neftes  ; 

Had  never  wyghte  wytte  to  worke  the  lefte. 

I had  wonder  at  whom  and  where  the  pie  learned 
To  lygge  the  flickes,  in  which  (he  layeth  and  breadeth. 
Nys  wryght,  as  I wene,  could  worch  her  neft  to  pay. 


* 


* 


* 


* 


And  yet  me  marvelled  more,  howe  many  other  birds 
Hydden  and  f hylden  her  egges  full  derne 
In  maryes  and  mores,  for  men  Ihould  hem  not  find  : 
And  hydden  her  egges,  whan  they  tnerfro  went. 

For  fear  of  other  fowles,  and  for  wylde  beafles. 


* 


* 


And  fithen  I loked  on  the  fea,  and  fo  forth  on  the 

ftarres 

Many  { felkouthes  I fee,  but  not  to  ||  fe  now. 

I fee  floures  in  the  frythe  and  her  fayre  colours. 

And  how  among  the  grene  grafie  growed  fo  many  huis* 
And  fome  four  and  forne  fwete;  felkought  me  thought: 
Of  her  kindes  and  of  her  coloures  to  carp  it  were  longi 

Ploughman’s  Vifion,  fol.  58- 

In  another  place  the  happy  confequences  of 
a good  confeience,  and  the  many  evils  which 
enfue  from  vice,  are  finely  deferibed. 

* Go  with  their  mates  in  pairs.  f Covered* 

% Wonderful  things. 

P Not  to  fay,  or  mention  at  this  feafon. 

Ff  4 
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Antichrift  had  thus  Tone  hundreds  at  his  banner, 

And  Pride  it  bare  boldly  about,  where  he  * yede. 

With  a lord,  that  liveth  after  the  likinge  of  his  body. 
That  came  againft  confcience,  that  keper  was  and 
gydour 

Over  kind  chriften  and  cardinali  vertues. 

I counfel,  quoth  Confcience,  come  with  me  foies 
Into  unitye  of  holy  church,  and  hold  we  us  there. 
And  cry  we  to  Kind,  that  he  come  and  defend  us  : 

And  cry  we  to  all  the  commune,  that  they  come  to 
unitye 

And  there  abyde  and  f biker  againft  Belial’s  children. 
Kind  confcience  J tho  heard,  and  came  out  of  the 
pianettes 

And  fent  forth  his  forriours,  fevers  and  fluxes, 
Coughes  and  cordiacles,  crampes  and  toth-aches 
Reumes  and  radgondes,  and  raynous  fcalles, 

Byles  and  botches,  and  burnynge  agues, 

Frenefes,  and  foul  evilj,  foragers  of  Kinde, 

That  largely  a legion  loftcn  their  lives  fone. 

There  was  harow  and  helpe,  here  commeth  Kinde, 

Wyth  death,  that  is  dreadful  to  undone  us  all. 
******* 

Age,  the  hoore,  he  was  in  the  vawward. 

And  bare  the  banner  before  death  ; by  right  he  it 
claimed. 

Kinde  came  after  with  man  ye  kene  fores, 

As  pockes  and  peftilences,  and  much  puple  fhent. 

So  kind  through  corruptions  killed  full  many. 

Death  came  dryving  after  and  all  to  dull  paihed 
Kynges  and  Kayfers,  Knyghtes  and  Popes, 

Learned,  ne  § lewed,  he  ne  let  no  man  ftande. 

That  he  hitte  even,  he  never  ftode  after. 

Many  a loveiy  lady,  and  the  lemmans  of  knightes, 

S waned  and  fvveltcred  for  forow  of  deathes  dints. 

* Wrnft  f Fight.  % Then.  § Laymen. 
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Confcience  of  his  curtefye  to  Kynd  then  befought 
To  ceafc  and  to  fufFer,  and  fe  whether  they  woulde 
Leave  pryde  privelye,  and  be  perhte  chriften  : 

And  pryde  cealed  tho,  to  fe  the  people  amende. 
Fortune  gan  flatteren  then  tho  fewe,  that  were  alive. 
And  hight  hem  long  life  : and  lechery  (lie  fent 
Amonge  all  maner  of  men,  wedded  and  unwedded. 
And  gathered  a greate  hoftc  all  againft  confcience. 
This  lecherye  leyed  on  with  a laughing  chere. 

And  with  a privye  fpcach  and  painted  wordes  ; 

And  armed  him  in  idlenefs  and  in  highe  bearynge. 

He  bare  a bowe  in  his  hand  : and  many  blouddy  ar-* 
rowes 

Were  feathered  with  fair  beheft  and  many  a falfe 
* truth. 

Ploughman’s  Vifion,  fol.  6z • 

There  is  high  colouring  in  thefe  verfes, 
and  a vein  of  good  poetry.  Milton  was  ac- 
quainted with  their  excellence  : for  he  has 
borrowed  from  one  part  of  them  ; as  may  be 
feen  in  the  twelfth  book  of  his  principal 
poem.  We  may  obferve,  that  the  words  are 
for  the  mo  ft  part  placed  in  their  natural  or- 
der : and  the  rythm  is  as  juft,  and  the  lines 
flow  as  imoothly,  as  any  where  in  Rowley  : 
yet  this  compofltion,  as  far  as  we  can  judge, 
was  a century  prior. 

Many  however,  who  are  admirers  of  thefe 
poems,  ftill  rnflft,  that  arts  take  up  time  to 
come  to  maturity  ; and  that  poetry  muft  pro- 
ceed by  degrees  towards  excellence.  It  there- 

$ Truth  and  troth  fignified  a promife. 

fore 
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fore  could  not  at  fo  early  a period  haveTar- 
rived  at  this  degree  of  perfection'.  Blit  this 
is  mere  matter  of  opinion,  and  by  no  means 
well  founded.  There  was  time  fufficient  for 
a proper  progrefs  in  fcience  : and  in  confe- 
quence  of  it,  a regular  courfe  of  improve- 
ment. This  may  be  feen,  if  we  carry  our 
views  backward  from  the  writings  of  Ro- 
bert of  Gloucefter  down  to  thofe  of  Gower, 
Lydgate,  and  Chaucer,  and  fo  onward  in  a 

feries  to  Occleve  and  Rowlev.  There  is  no- 

* 

thing  fo  furprifing  in  the  pre-eminence  of 
this  laft  perfon  among  his  compeers,  as  not 
to  be  found  in  the  character  of  * Jofephus 
Ifcanus,  who  was  for  Latin  verfe  full  as  ex- 
traordinary in  his  time.  The  Englith  began 
to  have  great  helps  towards  improvement  in 
the  times  of  Lvdgate  and  the  writers  above 
mentioned.  They  had  commenced  an  ac- 
quaintance with  the  Roman  poets  j but  more 
particularly  with  the  Italians  : to  which  laft 
they  looked  up  as  to  models  of  tafte : and 
whofe  works  they  copied,  and  tranflated  at 
large.  Dante  and  Petrarch  are  often  menti- 
oned by  them  : and  the  metre,,  in  which  they 
wrote,  and  particularly  their  ftanzas,  fhew, 
that  they  clofely  copied  the  Italians.  This 

L 

* He  lived  and  flourifhed  before  the  year  1200,  and 
after,  in  the  reigns  of  King  Richard  the  Firft,  and 
Ring  John. 
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ieads  me  to  confider  an  exception  made  to 
the  poems  in  queftion  on  account  of  the  ex- 
cellent rythm,  with  which  they  are  for  the 
mod:  part  attended  ; and  of  the  true  accent, 
which  the  author  has  preferved  in  his  termi- 
nations : there  not  being  that  undue  ftrefs 
laid  on  final  fyllables,  as  is  to  be  found  a- 
mong  other  writers.  It  is  to  be  obferved, 
that  when  our  poets  began  to  be  acquainted 
with  the  writers  of  Italy,  they  unhappily 
copied  them  with  too  little  referve,  in  con- 
cluding their  lines  with  words  of  many  fyl- 
lables. This,  however  admiffible  among 
the  Italians,  our  language  would  not  bear  : 
and  the  harmony  of  our  verfe  was  in  great 
meafure  ruined  by  it.  Yet  the  mode  of 
writing  was  followed  more  or  lets  from 
Gower  and  Lydgate  down  to  Fairfax  and 
Spencer.  How  clofely  it  was  copied  by 
Lydgate,  may  be  feen  in  every  page ; or  to 
fay  the  truth  in  every  ftanza.  Of  this  we 
may  have  an  example  in  the  very  firft, 
which  occurs  in  his  poem  of  the  Fall  of 
Princes. 

Whan  John  Bochas  confideryd  had  and  fought 
The  woful  falle  of  myghty  conquerours 
A rememberaunce  entryd  in  his  thought 
Recknyng  the  nombre  of  oure  predeceffoure* 

And  firth  to  mynd  Came  the  progenitoures 
Of  all  mankyndi  Far  I ranne  in  age, 

And  towarde  him  holdynge  their  paffage* 


In 
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In  fome  ftanzas  every  line  terminates  in  this 
ranpleafing  manner.  Thus,  where  he  is  men- 
tioning the  happinefs  of  our  firft  parents  in 
Paradife,  he  defcribes  it  in  the  following 
manner. 

And  of  their  blifle-  to  make  mention. 

And  of  their  joyes,  that  were  celeftial. 

There  may  be  made  no  comparifon 
Of  no  joy,  that  is  temporal. 

Which  (hulde  have  be  laftynge  and  immortal, 

Evir  to  have  lyvyd  in  myrt'h  and  gladnefle. 

Save  ageyn  reafon  of  very  wilful nefle. 

This  mode  of  writing  was  undoubtedly  more 
or  lefs  followed  for  a long  time.  Yet  is 
there  any  thing  extraordinary  in  a perfon  of 
a good  ear  and  tafte,  deviating  from  this 
manner  of  compofition,  and  following  better 
examples  ? People  have  imagined,  that  all 
Writers  in  thefe  early  times  were  equally  void 
of  rythm.  But  this  is  a great  miftake.  In 
the  extracts  from  Pierce  Plowman  (it  mat- 
ters not  what  the  meafure  is)  a juft  cadence 
is  generally  maintained  ; and  the  true  accent 
preferved  upon  the  terminating  fyllable.  Ro- 
bert of  Gloucefter  was  no  poet,  but  a mere 
verfifyer : yet  he  had  tafte  enough  to  be  fome* 
what  cautious  about  the  polyfyllabic  * clo- 

* He  fometimes  admits  it,  when  he  is  giving  a lift  of 
plapes.  When  he  ends  with  words  of  two  fyllables, 
there  is  reafon  to  think,  that  in  thofe  times  the  accent  was 
upon  the  laft  *,  though  it  may  have  been  fince  removed 
backward. 

fure. 
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iure.  It  is  to  be  found  oftener  in  ten  lines 
of  Lydgate,  Gower,  and  even  of  Spencer, 
than  in  an  hundred  of  this  writer.  Hence 
we  may  perceive,  that  this  mode  of  proceed- 
ing in  Rowley  was  not  new  : though  he  has 
certainly  improved  upon  thofe,  who  went 
before  him.  I will  produce  an  example  to 
this  purpofe  : by  which  it  will  appear,  that 
writers  very  early  knew  how  to  keep  up  the 
natural  arrangement  of  their  fentences,  and 
to  terminate  their  lines  without  any  unnatu- 
ral force  in  pronunciation.  The  verfes,  which 
I quote,  are  from  Robert  of  Gloucefter,  and 
from  the  very  beginning  of  his  Chronicle. 

Engelond  ys  a wel  god  lond,  ich  wene  of  cche  lond 
belt. 

Yfet  in  the  ende  of  the  world,  as  al  in  the  weft. 

The  fee  goth  hym  al  a boate  : he  ftont  as  an  yle. 

Here  fon  heo  durre  the  lafte  doute,  but  hisFe  thorw 
gyle. 

Of  fol  of  the  felve  lond,  as  me  hath  y feye  wyle, 
From  fouth  to  north  he  ys  long  eigtc  hondred  myle. 
And  four  hondred  myle  brod  from  eft  to  weft  to  wende, 
Amydde  the  lond  as  yt  be,  and  nogt  as  by  the  on  ende. 
Plente  me  may  in  Engelond  of  al le  gode  y fe, 

Bute  foie  yt  for  gulte  other  geres  the  worfe  be. 

For  Engelond  ys  ful  ynow  of  fruyt  and  of  tren, 

Of  woodcs  and  of  parkes,  that  joye  yt  ys  to  fen. 

Of  foules  and  of  beftes  of  wylde  and  tame  alfo  : 

Of  fait  fyfch  and  eche  frefch,  and  fayre  ryveres  ther  to. 
Of  welles  fwete  and  cold  ynow,  of  lefen  and  of  mede, 
Of  felver  and  of  gold,  of  tyn,  and  of  lede. 

Of  ftel,  of  yrn,  and  of  bras,  of  god  corn  gret  won. 
Of  whyte  and  of  wolle  god,  betere  ne  may  be  none, 

W ateres 
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Wateres  he  hath  eke  gode  y now,  ac  before  alle  other 
thre. 

Out  of  the  lond  into  the  fee,  armes  as  thei  be. 

Ware  by  the  fchippes  nowe  come  fro  the  fe  and  wende 

And  brynge  on  londe  god  y now  a boute  in  eche  ende, 

Severne  and  the  Temefe,  Humber  yt  ys  the  thridde. 

And  then  ys,  as  we  feith,  the  pure  lond  a midde. 

The  language  in  this  extract  muft  neceflarily 
be  obfolete ; as  the  perfon,  by  whom  it  was 
compofed,  lived  an  hundred  years  before 
Lydgate,  and  near  two  hundred  before 
* Rowley.  At  the  fame  time  there  are  no 
p retentions  to  poetry.  Yet  we  may  perceive, 
that  the  lines  flow  more  equably  and  fmooth- 
ly,  than  in  many  poets  of  later  date.  The 
like  may  be  obferved  in  many  poems  of  thefe 
times,  and  even  before  ; when  we  were  as 
yet  unacquainted  with  the  Italians.  Many 
of  thofe,  who  compofed  flanzas,  wrote  with 
great  eafe;  and  for  the  moft  part  made  their 
rhymes  correfpond  with  the  true  accent  of 
the  terminating  words.  This  will  appear 
from  many  extracts  to  be  found  in  Mr.  Whar- 

i 

* He  muft  have  fiourifhed  between  the  years  1260  and 
1270,  as  he  makes  mention  of  the  battle  of  Evefham  in 
the  reign  of  King  Henry  the  Third  ; and  of  the  uncom- 
mon darknefs,  which  then  prevailed,  and  of  which  he 
was  an  eye  witnefs. 

— this  ifei  Roberd, 

That  verft  this  boc  made,  and  was  wel  fore  aferd. 

p.  560. 

The  Battle  of  Evefliam  was  in  the  year  1265. 

ton, 
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* P * * * § 

ton,  if  we  lbok  into  his  firft  and  fecond  fec- 
tions  concerning  the  hiftory  of  Englifh  Poe- 
try j^from  whence  I will  take  tjie  liberty  of 
borrowing  the  following  example.  It  ap- 
pears, as  we  are  told,  to  have  been  written 
by  a lover  in  a walk  near  Peterborough  about 
the  year  1200,  and  as  I fhould  judge  in  au- 
tumn. 


Now  * fkruketh  rofe  and  lylie  flcur. 

That  f whilen  ber  that  fuete  favour. 

In  fomer,  that  J fuete  tyde  : 

Ne  is  no  quene  fo  |j  ftark  ne  flour, 

Ne  no  luedy  fo  bryit  in  bour, 

That  ded  ne  fhal  by  glyde. 

Whofo  wol  fleihye  luft  for-gon  and  hevene  blifle  a - 
byde. 

On  Jhefu  be  is  thoht  anon,  that  § tharled  was  ys  fide. 

p.  30. 


We  have  examples  to  the  fame  purpofe  in 
the  oppofite  page,  but  in  a different  meafure. 
A lover  addreffes  his  miftrefs,  whom  he  fup- 
pofes  to  be  the  mo  ft  beautiful  girl — 

* Skruketh.  fadeth  : dieth.  Skrokr,  cadaver,  fkrokr- 
man,  cadaver  hominis.  Olaus.  Verelius. 

f That  whilom,  or  one  while,  bore  that  fweet  favour. 
Savour  comes  from  the  French,  faveur.  Savour,  honour, 
favour,  and  other  words  of  the  fame  analogy,  borrowed 
from  France,  had  in  thefe  times  the  accent  uniformly 
upon  the  laft  fyllable. 

J Suete  tyde  : pleafant  feafon . 

[j  Stark  and  (lour  fignify  hale  and  ftrong*  From  flour 
comes  the  word  Jlurdy , ufed  at  this  day, 

§ Tharled,  the  fame  as  thrilled : pierced. 
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* Bituene  Lyncolnc  and  Lyndefeye,  Northampton  and 

Lounde. 

When  the  nytenhale  finges,  the  wodes  waxen  grene, 

Lef,  gras,  and  blofme,  fpringes  in  Avril  y wene. 

Thefe  things  I have  mentioned,  that  people 
may  not  imagine,  that  Rowley  had  no  pat- 
terns to  follow  but  Lydgate,  Gower,  and 
Chaucer : and  that  he  muft  neceffarily  have 
formed  his  ftyle  by  them  if  he  had  written, 
what  is  attributed  to  him.  But  there  were 
many  writers  prior  to  thefe  ; and  fome,  that 
were  contemporaries,  who  were  not  perhaps 
fo  good  poets,  yet  wrote  with  more  eafe  ; 
and  preferved  the  harmony  of  the  language  : 
which  Lydgate  and  Gower  feem  greatly  to 
have  injured.  It  is  a great  miftake,  to  think, 
that  Rowley  was  the  firft,  whofe  rhymes  were 
juft;  and  whofe  verfes  were  fmooth  and  na- 
tural. In  proof  of  this  I beg  of  any  one  to 
confult  the  hiftory  of  Englifh  Poetry  bv  Mr. 
Wharton.  Let  him  particularly  confider  the 
extracts  from  rhe  life  of  St.  Margaret  and  St. 
Swithen,  vol.  i.  p.  13.  15.  both  of  great 
antiquity.  The  poem  alfo  called  Vernon’s 
Soulehele  is  worth  his  notice,  p.  101. 
which  begins — 

Our  lady  and  her  filler  flood  under  the  rood. 

* They  are  fuppofed  to  be  the  produci  of  the  thir- 
teenth century,  and  to  have  been  compofed  towards  the 
beginning  of  it. 


or 


dr  as  it  is  expreffed  in  the  original 

Oure  Ladi  and  hire  fuller  ftoden  under  the  roods. 

See  alfo  the  Love-fong — 

Blow,  northerne  wynd  ; * ferit 
Thou  me  my  fuetynge  : blow 
Northerne  wynd,  &e. 

Ich  f ot  a burde  in  boure  bryte 

That  full  feemly  is  on  fyht;  p.  26. 

See  alfo,  p.  32.  and  all  the  poems  before  the 
year  1200.  If  we  are  not  prejudiced  by  the 
obfoletenefs  of  the  terms,  and  the  feeming 
uncouthnefs  of  the  fpeMingj  we  (hall  find* 
that  they  fhew  greater  eafe,  a better  flow* 
and  terminate  more  truly,  than  thofe*  which 
were  an  hundred,  and  an  hundred  and  fifty 
years  after.  The  writers,  who  immediately 
fucceeded,  have  the  lame  excellence.  The 
language  of  times  fo  remote  muft  neceflarily 
have  fame  tindlure  of  antiquity  : other  wife* 
in  refpedf  to  verlification,  what  can  be  eafier 
than  the  following  lines  ? They  are  taken 
from  the  Squire  of  Low  Degree,  a Romance 
in  verfe,  attributed  to  the  thirteenth  century, 
and  alluded  to  by  Chaucer.  The  daughter 
of  a King  of  Hungary  is  reprefented  as  open- 
ing her  chamber  window  in  a morning,  and 
liftening  to  the  fquire’s  complaint. 


* For  fend. 


f For  got. 
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* That  Ladi  herde  hys  mournynge  alle, 

Ryght  undir  the  chambre  walle  : 

In  her  f oryall  J there  (he  was, 

Clofyd  well  with  royall  glas. 

Fulfyllyd  yt  was  with  ymagery  : 

Every  windowe  by  and  by 
On  eche  fyde  had  ther  a § gynne 
1|  Sperde  with  manie  a dyvers  pynne. 

Anone  that  ladie  fayre  and  free 
Undyd  a pynne  of  yvere. 

And  wyd  the  wyndowes  (he  open  fet. 

The  funne  Ihonne  yn  at  his  **  clofet. 

In  that  arbre  fayre  and  gaye, 

She  fawe,  where  the  fquyre  lay. 

There  are  many  of  thefe  ancient  poems,  of 
which  if  we  alter  the  fpelling,  and  reduce  it 
to  the  prefent  ufage,  the  harmony  of  the 
lines  will  be  more  apparent.  And  this  may 
be  done  without  any  force  : and  the  verfes 
will  then  appear  more  modern  by  fome  cen- 
turies, than  we  know  them  in  reality  to  be. 
This  may  be  tried,  if  we  take  fome  paffages 

* Hilt.  of  Eng.  Poetry,  vol.  i.  p.  175. 

t A gothick,  projecting  window.  There  is  in  forti- 
fication a projecting  work  or  cafemate,  called  an  orillon 
at  this  day. 

J The  fame  as  where . 

§ It  fignifies  an  opening,  from  3m  and  511m,  hiatus, 
intercapedo.  See  Lye  and  Manning’s  DiCt. 

||  From  the  verb  fpar,  to  fallen. 

**  By  clofet  here  is  meant  a little  clofe  : a fmall  por- 
tion of  ground  inclofed : which  in  the  next  line  is  ex- 
plained by  a bower,  or  arbour. 
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from  the  poem  before  mentioned*  In  this 
the  King  of  Hungary  is  fuppofed  to  addrefs 
and  comfort  his  difconfolate  daughter ; and 
to  make  her  many  noble  promifes,  in  order 
to  alleviate  her  forrow.  Among  other  things 
he  tells  her, 

* To  morrow  you  (hall  a hunting  fare. 

And  f yede,  my  daughter,  in  a chair. 

It  {hall  be  covered  with  velvet  red. 

And  cloth  of  gold,  about  your  head  ; 

With  damaik  white,  and  azure  blue. 

Well  diaper’d  with  lilies  new. 

Your  mantel  of  rich  degree. 

Purple  pall,  and  ermine  % free. 

Jennets  of  Spain,  that  be  fo  white. 

Trapp’d  to  the  ground  with  velvet  bright. 

You  (hall  have  pfaltry,  harp,  and  fong. 

And  other  rmrthes  you  among. 

You  (hall  have  Rumney,  and  Malefpine, 

Both  Hippocras  and  vernage  wine,  See. 


* The  original  is  as  follows  : 

To  morow  ye  {hall  yn  huntyng  fare. 

And  yede  my  doughter  yn  a chare. 

Yt  jftial  be  coverd  wyth  velvette  reade. 

And  clothes  of  (fyne)  gold  (al)  about  your  hede 
With  damafk"  whyte,  and  azure  blewe, 

Wei  dyaperd  with  lyllies  new. 

Your  mantel  of  ryche  degre, 

Purple  pall  and  armyne  fre,  &c. 

t Go. 

} By  free  is  fignified  any  thing  genteel  and  liberal : 
alfo  any  thing  elegant  and  graceful. 
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When  you  come  home  your  * menie  among. 

You  fhall  have  revel,  dance,  and  fong. 
t Little  children,  great  and  fmall, 

Shall  Ting,  as  doth  the  nightengale. 

Then  you  fhall  go  to  evenfong 
With  tenours  and  trebles  amonj. 

Threefcore  copes  of  damafk  bright  : 

Full  of  pearls  they  fhall  be  + pyght. 

Your  cenfers  fhall  be  of  gold, 

Indent  of  X azure  many  a fold.  &c. 

To  your  chamber  they  fhall  you  bring 
With  much  mirth  and  more  liking. 

When  you  are  laid  in  bed  fo  foft, 

A cage  of  gold  fhall  hang  aloft. 

With  long  pepper  fair  burning, 

And  cloves,  that  be  fweet  fmelling, 
Frankinincenfe  and  Olibanum, 

That  when  you  fleep,  the  § tafte  may  come. 

And,  if  you  no  reft  can  take, 

||  All  night  minftrels  for  you  fhall  wake. 

I quote  thefe  extracts  to  fhew  in  general 
the  juftuefs  of  the  terminations,  the  eafy 
and  natural  flow  of  the  verfes,  and  the  true 

* Your  family  and  friends  : alfo  your  attendants  and 
menial  fervants. 

f Put,  placed,  or  fet. 

X It  feems  to  be  lapis  lazuli,  which  is  here  meant 
by  azure.  The  cenfers  were  to  be  indented,  or  inlaid, 
with  many  little  flabs  of  that  blue  ftone.  Azure  alfo 
fignified  a dye  or  paint  made  of  that  mineral.  Hence 
we  read  above  of  damafk  white  and  azure  blue  : i.  e\  a 
hue  dye. 

§ The  flavour  ; fragrance. 

• ||  This  poem  is  fuppofed  to  be  written  about  the  year 
1280,  or  1290,  at  leaft  before  the  end  of  that  century. 

order. 
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order,  which  is  for  the  moft  part  obfervable 
in  the  fyntax.  From  hence  we  may  learn, 
that  Rowley  had  many  examples  to  follow, 
far  preferable  for  harmony  either  to  Lydgate 
or  Gower ; though  a great  many  years  before 
them.  To  prove  this  preference,  let  me  by 
way  of  contrail  produce  fome  lines  of  Gow- 
er ; who  is  fuppofed  to  have  been  a century 
and  an  half  later  : and  that  I may  not  be 
thought  to  pick  out  the  very  word,  i will 
take  the  firft,  which  occur  in  the  very  begin- 
ning of  his  poem  ; and  conclude  with  the 
laft. 

I maye  not  flretche  uppe  to  the  heven 

Myn  honde,  ne  fct  al  in  even 

This  worlde,  which  ever  is  in  balaunce  : 

It  flant  not  in  my  fufEfaunce, 

So  great  thinges  to  compaffe, 

But  I mote  lette  it  over  pafie. 

And  treaten  upon  other  thynges. 

For  thy  the  fly le  of  my  wrytinges 

Fro  this  day  forth  I thynke  (to)  chaunge,  &c.  L.  i. 

* 

How  little  he  changed  his  ftyle  for  the  better, 
may  be  feen  from  the  lail  paragraph  at  the 
end  of  the  fame  poern : for  I will  make  my 
quotations  from  the  two  extremes. 

And  nowe  to  fpeke  as  in  fynalle 
Touchende  that  I undertook. 

In  Englyfshe  for  to  make  a boke, 

Whiche  flant  betwene  ernefl  and  game, 

I have  it  made,  as  thylke  fame, 

Whiche  afke  for  to  be  excufed. 

And  that  my  boke  be  not  refufed* 
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Of  lered  men,  when  they  it  fe 
For  lacke  of  curyofyte. 

For  thylke  fcole  of  eloquence 
Belongeth  not  to  my  fcyence. 

Upon  the  forme  of  rhetorike 
My  wordes  for  to  peynte  and  pyke. 

ConfefT.  Amant,  p.  ult. 

Thefe  lines  bear  fufficient  marks  of  anti- 
quity ; yet  in  fome  of  thefe  ancient  writ- 
ings the  phrafes  appear  fo  trite,  and  com- 
mon, and  the  whole  turn  of  the  language  is 
of  fo  modern  a cafe,  that  we  can  hardly  per- 
fuade  ourlelves  that  they  can  be  of  the  age, 
or  from  the  author  to  which  they  are  referred. 
Such  is  the  following  exprefiion  of  a man  in 
doubt ; who  is  made  to  fay,  Myn  eie  I cajie 
all  about e 10  knowe , amonge  hem , who  is  who. 
In  another  place  we  find  a defeription  given 
of  an  ancient  philofopher,  to  the  following 
purport.  He  * fondle  the  nature  of  every  ele- 
ment : their  kindly  workyngey  and  their  muta- 
tions : the  courfe  of  /lar  res y and  of  the  firma- 
ment e.  : their  influences  •,  their  difpofitions  ; their 
afpcclsy  and  their  conjunctions  ; wrote  in  pillers 
Sevifed  of  metaly  &c.  Alter  the  fpelling  in 
two  or  three  places,  and  the  lines  will  appear 
as  modern,  as  any  of  the  prefent  century. 
Nay,  they  might  be  produced  as  having  been 
written  yefterday.  But  it  may  be  faid,  that 
thefe  are  not  poetry.  Certainly  not:  and 

» 

* For  found,  difeovered. 

**  * . r k * * ■ a * 
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perhaps,  properly  fpeaking,  not  verfe  : yet 
they  were  defigned  for  both  : and  this  will 
appear,  when  I aflure  the  reader,  that  the  firft 
quotation  is  from  * Gower,  and  the  other 
from  'f  Lydgate.  Though  I have  written 
them  quite  at  length,  and  not  introduced 
either  of  them  as  verfe,  nor  the  latter  quo- 
tation as  part  of  a flanza,  yet  the  feveral 
parts  were  defigned  to  correlpond,  and  to 
rhyme  ; two  circumftances,  which  if  I had 
not  thus  noticed,  the  reader  would  hardly 
have  found  out. 

When  therefore  we  dwell  upon  detached 
pieces,  and  judge  of  the  wdiole  from  a part, 
we  are  liable  to  be  greatly  deceived ; let  thofe 
pieces  be  either  bad  or  good.  For  writers 
are  not  uniform,  and  confident.  As  a proof 
of  this  I will  produce  fome  paflages  from  the 
lad  rough  poet,  that  I mentioned  : which 
paflages  will  be  found  not  only  of  as  modern 
an  appearance,  but  alfo  as  fmooth  and  as  poe- 
tical, as  any  made  at  this  day.  Of  this  the 
following  lines  will  afford  us  an  example. 

X Like  as  the  dewe  defcendeth  on  the  rofe 
With  fylver  drops. 


* Confeffio  Amantis.  L.  viii.  p.  187» 
f Fall  of  Princes.  Fol.  7.  a. 

X From  Lydgate’s  Life  of  our  Lady.  See  Plift*  of 
Englilh  Poetry  by  Mr.  Wharton,  vol.  ii. 
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AJfo  thefe  upon  the  paffion  of  our  Saviour, 

* When  he  of  purple  did  his  baner  fprede 
On  Calyerye  abroad  upon  the  rode 
To  fave  mankynde.  ibid. 

To  thefe  may  be  added  the  following  inftances 
from  the  fame  writer. 

Out  of  the  llepe  of  mortal  heavinefle 
Awake  anon,  and  look  upon  the  light. 

Again  : 

And  he,  who  made  the  high  and  criftal  heven. 

The  firmament,  and  alfo  every  fphere. 

All  the  lines  above  quoted  have  a very  mo*? 
dern  appearance ; yet  they  were  many  years 
prior  to  the  moft  early  compofitions  of 
Rowley. 

I mention  thefe  things  to  (hew,  that  we 
may  often  be  miftaken  about  the  date  of  a 
writing,  when  either  its  excellency  or  infe- 
riority is  made  a teft  of  its  age.  A poem 
mull  not  be  denied  its  jufl  claim  to  anti- 
quity, becaufe  in  many  places  it  maintains 
fome  portion  of  harmony.  There  is  net  a 
line  in.  Rowley,  which  appears  more  liable  to 
exception,  than  one,  which  I have  quoted 
above  from  the  Pylgrimage  of  the  Soul ; yet 
we  know  that  it  was  printed  near  three  hun- 
dred years  ago  ; and  may  have  been  compofed 
much  earlier. 

For  now  feall  fall  our  company  encreafe, 

And  God  with  man  will  make  a final  peace. 

* IlfiJ, 
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We  may  likewife  be  deceived  by  familiarity 
of  expreffion  : and  when  we  read  of  a per- 
foffis  turning  his  eyes  about  to  fee  who  is  whoy 
little  think,  that  it  is  an  expreffion  of  four 
hundred  years  ftanding. 

It  is  often  alked,  if  thefe  poems  are  genuine  $ 
i how  came  they  to  be  Jo  long  fecreted  from  the 
world  ? It  may  not  perhaps  be  eafy  to  give  a 
determinate  anfwer.  But  what  does  this  a- 
mount  to  ? The  only  rational  inquiry  to  be 
made  is,  whether  they  were  really  fecreted. 
Of  this  circum  dance,  I think,  we  may  be 
affured.  Indeed  there  would  never  have 
been  the  lead  doubt  concerning  the  external 
evidence,  had  it  not  been  for  a fuppofed  fail- 
ure in  the  internal.  We  may  not  be  able  to 
account  any  more  for  thefe  MlT.  being  fo  long 
negiedted,  than  for  thofe  of  Hefychius,  Phse- 
drus  and  Velleius  Paterculus,  having  been 
in  the  fame  fituation.  Urns  with  ancient 
coins  have  been  loft  to  the  world  for  many 
centuries.  People  feldom  afk,  why  they 
lay  fo  long  hid  : it  is  fufficient,  that  they  are 
at  lad  difcovered.  And  after  all,  what  a 
number  of  manufcripts  are  there  of  the  fame 
nature  in  the  Bodleian,  and  other  libraries  ; 
alfo  in  the  Britifh  Mufeum,  which  lie  in  a 
like  date  of  oblivion,  and  are  at  this  day  ut- 
terly difregarded.  It  is  to  be  obferved,  that 
there  are  drong  marks  of  party  in  thefe  poems. 

In 
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In  one  of  the  eclogues  Elinoure  fays  to  Juga, 

O,  male  ne  fanguen  fteine  the  whyte  rofe  peyn&e. 

p.  19.  v.  10. 

In  other  parts  a contrary  attachment  is  dif- 
cernable.  Now  it  is  very  pofiible,  when  the 
houfe  of  Lancafter  regained  the  throne,  in 
the  perfon  of  Henry  the  Seventh,  vvho  had 
married  the  heirefs  of  thehcufe  of  York,  that 
all  writings,  which  had  ihewn  a difaffedtion 
to  either  fide,  were,  for  prudential  reafons,  ' 
fuppreffed.  And  as  the  writings  in  queftion 
were  inclofed  in  a cheft,  and  placed  in  an 
unfrequented  tower,  it  might  have  been  a 
long  time  before  they  were  difcovered ; and 
ff ill  longer  before  they  were  examined  and  re- 
garded. This  indeed  feems  to  have  been  the 
fa dt : and  though  many  of  the  MfT.  may  have 
been  loft,  there  are  fufficient  ftill  remaining 
to  atteft  this  truth,  that  MfT.  were  depofited, 
and  preferved  in  this  manner.  For  a num- 
ber of  parchments  ftill  exift,  and  their  being 
thus  found  is  attefted  by  evidence  paft  con- 
tradidtion. 

I have  mentioned,  that  there  are  ftrong 
marks  of  party  in  thefe  poems.  In  confe- 
quence  of  this  there  are  feveral  delicate 
touches  upon  the  times  $ many  refined 
ftrokes  and  allufions  : which,  as  I have  be- 

* j 

fore  obferved,  could  not  have  proceeded 
from  the  boy  Chatterton.  The  excellent 
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Ballad  upon  Charity  is  in  great  meaiVe  a fa- 
tire  upon  a perfon  who  wts  an  Abbot  of  a 
rich  convehit,  and  a Lancaftriari  There  are 
in  this  poem  many  curious  refer  nees  to 
the  manners  of  the  :e  : there  is  lik  wife 
much  pointed  inveftive:  which  cou.M  never 
have  come  but  from  a perfon,  who  was  a 
contemporary ; from  one,  who  both  faw, 
and  felt,  what  he  defcribed  ; and  who  wrote 
from  the  keennefs  of  party.  The  3torie  of 
'William  Canynge  is  written  too  much  from 
the  heart  to  be  a forgery  : fo  likewile  is  that 
of  Sir  Charles  Bawdin.  The  author  of  this 
was  certainly  of  the  Lancaftrian  party  : from 
whence  I am  confirmed  in  my  opinion,  that 
thefe  poems  are  not  all  by  the  fame  hand. 
The  language  of  this  poem  feems  to  have  been 
by  fomebody  altered,  and  put  into  a modem 
drefs  : but  the  groundwork  is  undoubtedly 
ancient. 

I cannot  conclude  without  mentioning  a 
difficulty,  which'  has  arifen  from  fome  verfes, 
faid  to  have  been  fent  to  Rowley  by  John 
Lydgate : and  which,  on  that  account,  are 
thought  to  be  fpurious.  For  Lydgate  is  fup- 
pofed  to  have  died  too  early  for  any  fuch  cor- 
refpondence.  Bale  however  fays,  that  he 
flouriffied  about  the  year  1440  ; and  it  is 
certain,  that  he  lived  lome  years  afterwards. 
From  hence  we  may  learn,  that  the  impoffi- 
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bility  of  thefe  two  pcrfans  being  acquainted 
is  not  juftly  determined.  But  let  us  confi- 
der  the  objection  in  another  light.  The 
verfes  are  faid  to  have  been  fent  by  John 
Lydgate,  prieft  in  London.  Why  muft  we 
take  for  granted,  that  this  John  Lydgate, 
prieft  of  London,  was  the  fame  as  John  Lyd- 
gate, who  was  a Benedidtine  Monk  of  Bury. 
Many  have  been  fearching  into  Lydgate’s 
works  of  Bury,  to  find  out  the  name  of 
Rowley.  They  might  juft  as  well  have 
looked  into  Fryar  Bacon’s  Optics  for  the 
name  of  Lord  Verulam.  A prieft  of  Lon- 
don could  not  be  a monk  of  Bury ; where- 
fore we  may  both  from  title  and  lituation  be 
affured,  that  notwithstanding  the  Similarity 
of  names  they  were  twro  different  perfons. 

It  is  often  afked,  how  it  came  about,  that 
Rowley  is  not  mentioned  by  Bale.  To  this 
I can  give  no  other  anfwer,  than  that  he  was 
a reclufe,  and  remote  from  the  capital.  I 
•can  give  no  reafon,  why  Lucretius  is  not 
mentioned  by  Horace  : nor  for  many  omif- 
fions  of  the  like  nature.  If  Rowley  is  not 
mentioned  by  Bale,  or  by  Lydgate,  as  fome 
have  furmifed,  that  he  Should  have  been  ; 
Lydgate  himfelf  is  not  taken  notice  of  by 
* Leland  : which  is  far  more  extraordinary. 
For  his  works  were  in  print  in  the  time  of 

* Leland  de  Scriptoribus  Britannicis. 
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Leland  : and  it  was  the  very  purpofe  of  that 
author  to  give  an  account  of  the  celebrated 
Englifh  writers,  I beg  to  know  what  per- 
fon  of  the  times  has  once  mentioned  Robert 
of  Brunne,  or  Robert  of  Gloucefter  ? Both 
Bale  and  Leland  have  paffed  them  by  unno- 
ticed. Why  then  fhould  we  be  furprifed, 
if  they  have  omitted  Rowley. 

There  is  a circumftance  more  extraordi- 
nary to  be  obferved  concerning  Leland.  He 
was  a firft-rate  antiquary;  and  went  over  great 
part  of  'England  to  make  his  obfervations 
upon  cathedrals,  abbies,  priories,  and  other 
ancient  buildings : and  to  commemorate  the 
perfons,  by  whom  they  were  built  or  en- 
dowed. He  dwells  long  upon  Briftol,  and 
fpeaks  of  its  ftreets,  bridges,  churches,  &c. 
He  particularly  mentions  RedclyfF  Church  : 
and  ftyles  it,  * Redcliffe,  longe  pulcherrima 
omnium  Ecclefia*  Yet  in  this  recital  he  ne-* 
ver  makes  the  lead  mention  of  Canynge, 
who  was  the  great  benefaftor  of  Briftol ; and 
the  conftruftor  of  this  very  church. 

* Voh  vii.  p.  85.  He  occurs  in  a different  place  as 
Dean  of  Weftbury, 
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SOME  OBSERVATIONS 


Upon  the  real  Poems  of  Chatterton,  to 
which  he  put  his  Name  : of  his  Miftakes  : 
alfo  of  his  Parts  and  Attainments,  &c.&c. 


OBSERVATIONS 

Upon  the  Notion  of  fome  Third  Perfon  being 

the  Author. 


HAVE  proceeded  upon  different  grounds 


in  order  to  fhew,  that  the  poems  of 
Rowley  are  genuine  : and  that  the  perfon, 
to  whom  they  have  been  generally  attribut- 
ed, could  not  have  been  the  author.  It  has 
bee  my  bulinefs  to  produce  many  ancient 
terms,  which  he  did  not  underftand  : many 
remote  and  curious  hiftories,  with  which  he 
could  not  have  been  acquainted.  Some  have 
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compared  thefe  poems  with  other  produc- 
tions  of  former  times  $ and  have  thought, 
that  they  were  too  fmooth  and  too  correct 
for  the  time  to  which  they  have  been  ad- 
judged. I have  endeavoured  to  take  off  that 
objection,  by  affording  many  inffances  of 
ancient  poetry,  which  have  as  modern  a caft  : 
and  which  would  be  equally  liable  to  thefe 
exceptions’,  if  we  were  to  proceed  in  this 
precarious  and  unjuit  mode  of  reafoning.  Af- 
ter all,  the  fureft  way  of  judging,  whether 
they  were  the  competitions  of  this  young 
man,  would  be  to  compare  them  with  thofe, 
which  he  acknowledged  as  his  own.  Several 
of  thefe  poems  in  dsfpute  were  feen,  when  he 
was  between  fifteen  and  fixteen  ; others  fome- 
what  later.  Let  us  compare  them  with  thofe 
which  were  made  in  his  eighteenth  year,  and 
towards  the  dole  of  his  feventeenth;  to 
which  we  know,  that  he  fubferibed  his  name* 
and  affixed  the  date  : fo  that  there  can  be  no 
doubt  about  the  true  author,  nor  of  the  time 
of  their  publication.  Two  years  make  a great 
difference  at  this  period  cf  life.  The  mind 
improves  in  vigour  and  underftanding,  as 
much  as  the  body  does  in  ftature  and  ftrength  : 
and  this  is  vifible  in  all  its  operations.  Let 
us  then  make  an  eftimate  of  thefe  different 
productions  * and  fee,  whether  the  latter  have 
that  fuperiority  over  the  former,  which  muff 

naturally 
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naturally  be  expefted  from  the  time  of  life, 
ih  which  they  were  produced.  If  they  were 
both  by  the  fame  hand,  as  has  been  furmifed, 
and  maintained ; the  lead  that  we  can  pro- 
mife  ourfelves  from  his  lateft  compofitions 
muft  be,  an  equal  degree  of  knowledge,  the 
like  marks  of  deep  reading,  and  invefiiga- 
tion,  the  fame  precifion  and  accuracy,  toge- 
ther with  the  true  poetical  fire,  which  had 
been  exhibited  before*.  Indeed  we  have  a 
right  to  expedt  far  more  : but  we  will  be 
content  with  this,  if  upon  examination  fuch 
an  uniformity  can  be  found. 

In  the  colle&ion  printed  in  the  name  of 
* Chatterton*  and  attributed  to  him,  as  the 
undoubted  author,  there  are  to  be  found  fome 
compofitions,  which  were  produced  in  his 
ieventeenth  year  $ but  the  greater  part  in  his 

eighteenth,  after  he  w7as  arrived  in  London. 

■ 

The  mod  early  of  thefe  are  fome  poems, 
written  in  imitation  of  Offian  ; which  are 
pretended  to  have  been  of  Saxon  original. 
Thefe  are  void  of  all  propriety  and  order  : 
and  confifi:  of  the  mold  wild  and  extravagant 
conceptions,  attended  with  an  unnatural 
pomp  of  words.  They  confifi:  of  fimilitudes 
without  likenefs ; and  comparisons  void  of 
all  analogy.  And  throughout  the  whole,  we 

* Mifcellanies  in  profe  and  verfe,  by  Thomas  Chat- 
terton.  London,  1778. 
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are  not  fo  much  informed  of  what  was  done, 
as  when  and  how  it  was  performed  : fo  that 
every  trifling  circumftance  is  fet  off  with  a 
mock  reprefen tation.  One  of  thefe  poems 
is  called  Ethelgar,  another  Kenrick,  another 
Cerdick ; and  a fourth  Godred  Crovan.  They 
are  all  in  the  fame  ftile  ; the  nature  of  which 
the  reader  will  perceive  from  the  following 
fample.  The  lines  are  taken  from  the  be- 
ginning of  the  poem,  called  Kenrick. 

“ When  winter  yelled  through  the  leaflefs 
11  grove,  when  the  black  waves  rode  over  the 
“ roaring  winds,  and  the  dark-brown  clouds 
“ hid  the  face  of  the  fun ; when  the  filver 
“ brook  ftood  ftill,  and  fnow  environed  the 
“ top  of  the  lofty  mountain  ; when  the 
<c  flowrets  appeared  not  in  the  blafted  fields, 
“ and  the  boughs  of  the  leaflefs  trees  beat 
“ with  the  loads  of  ice  : when  the  howling 
*e  of  the  wolf  affrighted  the  darkly  glimmer- 
“ ing  light  of  the  weftern  fky  : Kenrick, 
“ terrible  as  the  tempeft,  young  as  the  fnake 
tc  of  the  valley,  ftrong  as  the  mountain  of 
<c  the  ilain,  his  armour  fhining  like  the  ftars 
11  in  a dark  night  when  the  moon  is  veiled 
**  in  fable,  and  the.  blafting  winds  howl  over 
€<  the  wide  plain  ; his  fhield  like  the  black 
“ rock,  prepared  himfelf  for  battled'  p.  ii. 

* March  1769. 
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This  is  the  moft  licentious,  and  the  moft 
prepofterous  way  of  writings  that  ever  was 
introduced  : where  there  is  nothing  fo  plain 
but  muff  have  its  parallel  : and  where  the 
main  object  is  loft  in  illuftration.  Thefe 
comparifons  are  often  fo  wild  and  extrava- 
gant, as  to  be  too  ridiculous  to  merit  ani- 
madverlion.  Thu$  he  fpeaks  of  Jheep  follow » 
trig  the  fhepherd,  as  the  beams  of  light  attend 
upon  the  morning . In  another  place  he  de- 
fcribes  the  wolf,  that  fled , like  a falling  meteor > 
to  the  war.  Sometimes,  we  have  our  expec-» 
tations  fufpended  by  a pompous  addrefs ; and 
when  we  come  to  the  ultimate,  we  are  totally 
difappointed.  Something  of  this  fort  we  ex- 
perience in  the  exhortation  of  Kenrick  to  his 
foldiers  : TV,  Saxons , who  live  in  the  air , and 
glide  over  the fl ars,- — a&  like  your  felves.  p.  13. 
There  is  a remarkable  inftance  to  the  fame 
purpofe  in  one  of  his  eclogues,  where  there 
is  a folemn  invocation  for  a perfon  to  attend 
to  a weighty  truth  : which  at  laft  turns  out 
nothing  at  all. 

He  fpoke,  as  evening  thunders  burfting  near. 

His  horrid  accents  broke  upon  the  ear. 

Attend,  Abraddas,  with  your  facred  prieffc : 

This  day  the  fun  is  rijing  in  the  eaj ?, 

The  fun,  which  fhall  illumine  all  the  earth— &c. 

p.  62. 

It  may  appear  an  invidious  talk,  and  it  is 
certainly  no  pleafing  one,  to  decry  the  com- 
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pofitions  of  an  unfortunate  young  man  ; and 
expofe  his  miftakes  to  the  world  : but  as  there 
are  perfons,  who  rank  his  poems  with  thole 
of  Rowley,  and  think  them  equally  excel- 
lent we  have  no  way  to  take  oft  this  preju- 
dice, but  by  (hewing  in  this  manner  their 
great  inferiority.  Though  he  was  pleated 
to  fay  of  himfelf,  that  he  had  read  more  than 
liagiiabecchi : yet  his  reading  was  certainly 
fcanty  ; and  confined  in  great  meafure  to  no- 
vels, and  magazines,  and  the  tralh  of  a cir- 
culating library.  Hence  he  had  got  by  the 
help  of  memory,  and  a good  ear,  a flow’  of 
words  ; but  not  an  equal  lhare  of  judgment 
and  true  knowledge.  He  had  heard  of  the 
Saxons,  and  of  the  Danes  : and  had  a notion, 
that  the  arrival  of  the  former  preceded  that 
of  the  latter  in  this  ifiand  : but  at  what  in- 
terval he  knew  not.  Hence  a perlon,  who 
is  fuppofed  to  be  fighting  with  the  Danes, 
as  late  as  the  time  of  Alfred,  is  made  con- 
temporary with  Hen  gill  in  the  fifth  century. 
— “ Turn  to  me,  fon  of  Lofgar,  I am  Se- 
“ gowald  of  the  lake.  Half  thou  not  heard 
“ of  my  fame  in  battle  r When  the  army  of 
Hengift  panted  on  the  dark- brown  heath, 
“ I cheared  them  to  the  war.”  p.  54.  This 
is  reprefented  as  after  the  death  of  Kuhba, 
conlequently  four  hundred  years  and  more 
from  the  invafion  of  Hengifl.  In  all  thefe 
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compofitions  we  may  perceive,  that  he  con- 
tinually had  Rowley  in  his  view,  and  thofe 
poems,  with  which  he  was  firft  acquainted. 
The  lame  names  occur,  fuch  as  JEW  a,  Tynian, 
Saint  Cuthbert,  and  St.  Cuthbert’s  fhrine  : 
the  fame  terms  — the  anlace,  the  facred  oak, 
the  tall  elm  : alfo  the  lame  allulions,  and 
comparifons  ; but  fadly  mifapplied.  He 
gives  the  names  of  Saxons  to  Britons  and 
makes  Edgar  fight  with  Hengift.  p.  35. 

The  next  compofitions  are  two  African 
Eclogues,  publifhed  fome  months  after  thofe 
above,  in  the  eighteenth  and  lafi:  year  of  his 
life.  I am  forry,  that  I am  obliged  to  fay, 
that  thefe,  like  the  former,  contain  a mafs  of 
crude  and  indigeited  materials  : and  are  void 
of  all  propriety  and  order.  Thefe  are  written 
in  rhyme,  and  confined  to  meafure  ; fo  that 
in  this  refpedt  they  differ  from  thofe  before 
fpoken  of,  in  which  there  was  a total  defi- 
ciency of  all  rythm  and  harmony.  The  fcenc 
is  laid  upon  the  coaft  of  Calabar  5 of  which 
part  of  the  world  he  feems  to  be  very  igno- 
rant : not  being  acquainted  with  the  names 
of  the  principal  places,  with  the  cuftoms 
and  religion  of  the  natives,  nor  with  the 
produce  of  the  country.  Hence  he  has  fub- 
ftituted,  a number  of  ftrange  appellations, 
which  his  fancy  in  its  wanton nefs  fuggeftcd. 

Hh  3 
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He  fpeaks  of  fpicy  lawns,  and  fweet  reeds  : 
and  has  introduced  a river  Togla  and  Tod- 
dida  : and,  what  is  more  extraordinary,  a Ti- 
ber ; on  whofe  banks 

i 

— The  fcarlet  Jeflamines  bloom, 

And  purple  aloes  filed  a rich  perfume. 

This  African  Tiber  is  faid  to  run  through 
the  deferts  of  Arabia. 

Tiber,  whofe  waters  glide 

In  flow  meanders  down  to  Gaigra’s  fide; 

And  circling  all  the  horrid  mountain  round, 

Rufties  impetuous  to  the  deep  profound,  &c.  &c. 
****** 

Till  born  upon  the  pinions  of  the  air. 

Through  the  rent  earth  the  burfting  wayes  appear. 
Fiercely  propelled  the  whiten’d  billows  rife. 

Break  from  the  cavern,  and  afcend  the  Ikies : 

Then  loft  and  conquered  by  fuperiour  force. 
Through  hot  Arabia  holds  its  rapid  courfe.  p.  61. 

He  mentions  more  than  once  the  facred 
oak,  and  my  (lie  trees  : as  if  the  rites  of  the 
Druids  were  to  be  found  upon  the  coaft  of 
Guinea. 

Like  the  loud  eddies  of  Toddida’s  fea, 

The  warriours  circle  the  myjlerious  tree.  p.  58. 

The  flying  terrours  of  the  war  advance. 

And  round  the  facred  oak  repeat  the  dance,  p.  57. 

Swift  from  the  branches  of  the  holy  oak 
Horror,  confuflon,  fear  and  torment  broke,  p.  62. 

Speaking  of  a Negro  woman  he  fays. 

Black  was  her  face  — - 

Which 
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Which  is  furely  an  unneceflary  truth  : but 
in  the  wantonnefs  of  fancy  he  foon  forgets 
himfelf,  arid  mentions  another,  who  is  didin- 
guifhed  for  the  rednefs  of  her  lips. 

He  faw  and  fcattered  poifon  in  her  eyes  : 

From  limb  to  limb  in  varied  forms  he  flies  ; 

Dwelt  on  her  crimfon  lip.  p.  65. 

He  fpeaks  of  a fleet  of  an  Ynca  called  Rha- 
dal,  p.  59.  But  when  was  the  name  of 
Ynca  heard  upon  the  coad  of  Calabar?  For 
want  of  fubjedt  matter,  he  is  often  obliged 
to  imitate  his  former  tranfcripts ; and  to  in- 
dulge himfelf  in  fimily  and  comparifon. 
Thefe  fimilies  are  without  number ; and  at 
the  fame  time  ill-chofen,  and  attended  with 

little  conformity.  Such  is  that  which  fob* 

* 

lows. 

Strong  was  the  paflion  of  the  fon  of  Nair : 

Strong  as  the  tempefl:  of  the  evening  air. 

But  the  drength  of  fuch  a temped  mud  be 
attended  with  no  great  violence  : for  the 
evening  air  is  generally  the  mod  mild  of  any. 

But  the  reader  will  be  bed  able  to  form  a 
true  idea  of  thefe  compofitions,  by  having  a 
fample  at  large.  The  poet  is  fpeaking  of  an 
unknown  Deity,  whom  he  diles  Chalma. 

Chalma,  whofe  excellence  is  known  from  far, 

From  Lupa’s  rocky  hill  to  Calabar. 

' The  guardian  God  of  Afric  and  the  ifles. 

Where  Nature  in  her  ftrongefl;  vigour  fnriles. 
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Where  the  blue  blofTom  of  the  forky  thorn 
Bends  with  the  ne&ar  of  the  opening  morn. 

Where  ginger’s  aromatic  matted  root 

Creep  through  the  mead  and  up  the  mountains  Jhoot . 

Three  times 'the  virgin  fwimming  on  the  breeze 
Danced  in  the  fhadow  of  the  myftic  trees  : 

Where  like  a dark' cloud  fpreading  to  the  view. 

The  firft-born  fons  of  war  and  blood  purfue. 

Swift  as  the  elk  they  pour  along  the  plain. 

Swift  as  the  flying  clouds  diftilling  rain. 

Swift  as  the  boundings  of  the  youthful  roe, 

They  courfe  around,  and  lengthen  as  they  go. 

Like  the  long  chain  of  rocks,  whofe  fummits  rife 
Far  in  the  facred  regions  of  the  (kies  ; 

Upon  whofe  top  the  blackning  tempeft  lours, 

Whilft  down  its  fide  the  gufhing  torrent  pours. 

Like  the  long  cliffy  mountains,  which  extend. 

From  Lorbar’s  cave,  to  where  the  nations  end. 
Which  fink  in  darknefs,  thick’ning  and  obfcure. 
Impenetrable,  myftic,  and  impure—-&c.  p.  57. 

The  hiftory  of  this  young  man,  as  a com- 
pofer,  feems  to  be  this.  He  had  a good  ear, 
and  an  excellent  capacity  : by  which  means, 
when  he  had  an  opportunity  of  reading,  he 
foon  got  a ftore  of  language ; and  wrote  with 
great  fluency  of  exprefiion.  It  was  his  mif- 
fortune  not  to  meet  with  the  helps,  which 
he  merited,  in  order  to  his  being  improved 
in  fcience.  Hence  he  never  arrived  at  a juft 
tafte  in  poetry  : and  with  the  fublime,  which 
he  aflfedted,  he  was  totally  unacquainted. 
However,  though  he  failed  in  thefe  points, 
yet  upon  common  fubjedts,  where  nothing 
was  requifite,  but  an  eafy  and  natural  flow  of 

words. 
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words,  he  wrote  many  things,  which  were  by 
no  means  contemptible.  One  ode  in  parti- 
cular mud  be  reckoned  for  the  time,  when  it 
was  compofed,  a laudable  performance.  It 
is  infcribed  to  Mr.  Alcock,  a miniature 
painter  at  Bath  : and  appears  to  have  been, 
written  very  early,  when  he  was  but  juft 
turned  of  fixteen.  But  compofitions  of  this 
nature  require  no  extenfive  reading ; nor  do 
they  contain  any  extraordinary  marks  of  ge- 
nius. We  find  poems  in  the  fame  {train  ac- 
complifhed  by  perfons  of  little  learning ; and 
often  by  young  ladies ; who  not  being  en- 
gaged in  the  ftudy  of  the  dead  languages, 
gain  an  earlier  intimacy  with  their  own.  In 
confequence  of  this  we  have  many  odes  and 
epiftles,  which  for  eafe  and  harmony  are  ex- 
cellent : and  they  certainly  merit  our  regard ; 
as  far  as  common-place  fentiment,  well  ex- 
prefled,  can  recommend  them.  They  many 
times  abound  with  happy  turns,  and  pointed 
allufions  : and  from  the  wit  and  humour, 
which  they  difplay,  cannot  fail  of  being  a- 
greeable.  But,  as  I before  faid,  for  the  fram- 
ing of  Rich  compofitions,  there  is  no  need 
of  any  extraordinary  parts ; nor  for  any  depth 
of  erudition.  A perfon  may  write  volumes 
in  this  Rile  and  tafte,  and  never  be  a Rowley. 

Allowing  therefore  to  this  young  man  all 
the  parts,  which  his  moft  fanguine  friends 

would 
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would  afcribe  to  him ; yet  thofe  parts  had 
been  but  poorly  cultivated  ; and  he  had  lit- 
tle or  no  fhare  of  true  learning.  In  none  of 
the  compofitions  published  as  his  own,  is 
there  any  difplay  of  reading  : no  fign  of  his 
having  been  acquainted  with  the  abftrufer 
parts  of  hiftory ; or  with  any  hiftory  what- 
ever. Yet  fomething  of  this  fort  muft  have 
appeared,  had  he  been  the  author  of  the  po- 
ems in  difpute.  If  he  had  obtained  any  ac- 
quaintance with  the  hiftorians,  either  an- 
cient, or  modern,  he  muft  have  had  fome 
little  knowledge  in  Geography  ; but  how 
very  deficient  he  was  in  that  fcience,  may  be 
known  from  his  making  the  Tiber  a river  in 
Arabia.  And  this  deficiency  will  appear 
more  glaring,  if  we  confider  the  means,  by 
which  he  was  probably  led  to  this  miftake. 
He  intimates  in  fome  verfes  to  a perfon  at 
Briftol,  that  he  had  views  of  going  abroad, 
and  as  we  may  infer,  in  the  fervice  of  the 
African  Company. 

Before  I feek  the  dreary  fhore, 

Where  Gambia’s  rapid  billows  roar,  &c. 

* * * * * * 

Now  to  the  regions,  where  the  fun 
D oes  his  hot  courfe  of  glory  run. 

And  parches  up  the  ground. 

Where  o’er  the  burning  cleaving  plains 
A long  * external  dog-ftar  reigns. 

And  fplendour  flames  around. 

There  will  I go — p.  85. 

* A miftake,  I fuppofe,  for  eternal.  This, 
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This,  I imagine,  put  it  into  his  head  to  at- 
tempt two  African  eclogues.  To  obtain  a 
little  knowledge  of  the  country,  he  feems  to 
have  applied  to  fome  bookfeller  for  a map. 
Now  it  is  to  be  obferved,  that  the  maps, 
which  exhibit  the  great  portions  of  the  earth, 
are  not  limited  to  the  boundaries  of  thofe 
grand  divifions  ; but  are  generally  extended 
farther,  in  order  to  fhew  how  they  are  con- 
nected, and  what  countries  lie  immediately 
beyond  them.  Thus  a map  of  Europe  ge- 
nerally takes  in  Natolia,  and  part  of  Tartary 
and  Siberia.  And  a map  of  Africa  compre- 
hends often  in  the  fame  flieet  part  of  Afia; 
particularly  Arabia  and  Syria,  as  far  as  the 
Tigris.  This  feems  to  have  been  ill  under- 
ftood  by  the  author  of  the  Eclogues  : who 
thought,  that  all  in  the  fame  fheet  was  of 
the  fame  divifion.  He  in  confequence  of  it 
took  the  Tigris,  which  he  undoubtedly  read 
Tibris,  for  an  African  river:  and  as  he  per- 
ceived, that  it  watered  the  upper  provinces 
of  Arabia ; he  has  adjudged  both  Arabia  and 
the  Tiber  to  Africa.  There  is  no  account- 
ing for  his  ftrange  mifconceptions,  but  upon 
thefe  grounds.  At  all  rates  we  may  be  af- 
fured,  that  a perfon,  who  was  guilty  of  fuch 
puerile  miftakes,  could  have  no  great  pretence 
to  learning.  There  are  feveral  places  alluded 
to,  whofe  names  he  did  not  accurately  retain  : 

and 
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and  with  whofe  hiftory  he  feems  to  have  been 
quite  unacquainted.  Such  is  the  great  de- 
fert of  Zaira ; the  country  of  the  Gaga  ; the 
country  of  the  Binni ; and  Cape  Lopo,  or 
Lopez  Gonfalvo.  Traces  of  thefe  we  find  in 
Zira,  and  its  palaces,  the  fteep  cliff  of  Gai- 
gra,  Lupa’s  rocky  hill.  Lobar’s  cave,  and 
the  people  of  Banny.  One  would  imagine, 
that  he  took  the  names  viva  voce  from  the 
mouth  of  a foreigner,  without  any  regard  to 
orthography  : and  wrote  them  down  as  they 
appeared  in  found  from  his  pronunciation. 

It  is  to  be  obferved,  that  thefe  Eclogues 
were  compofed,  the  one  May  2d,  1770  : the 
other  June  12th  the  fame  year,  and  not  long 
before  his  death  ; which  was  upon  the  24th 
of  Augufl:  following.  From  thefe,  which 
he  compofed  in  his  eighteenth  year,  we  may 
form  a judgment  of  his  abilities,  when  he 
was  but  fifteen  and  fixteen.  The  inference 
is  too  plain  to  need  any  explanation. 

It  is  therefore  in  vain  to  talk  of  parts,  and 
genius.  The  greatef  capacity,  that  was  ever 
conferred  by  nature,  amounts  to  little  ; when 
left  to  itfelf,  and  debarred  the  means  of  im- 
provement. Mr.  Gray  in  his  admirable  po- 
em on  a Church -yard,  takes  notice  of  the 
rude  forefathers  of  the  hamlet  : many  of 
whom  in  a proper  fphere  might  have  made 
a figure  in'  the  world.  ' 

Perhaps 
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Perhaps  in  this  negle&ed  fpot  is  laid 

Some  heart  once  pregnant  with  celeftial  fire  : 
Hands,  that  the  reins  of  empire  might  have  fway’d  : 
Or  wak’d  to  extacy  the  breathing  lyre — Sec.  Sec. 

But  what  were  they  in  reality  ? Hewers  of 
wood,  and  drawers  of  water:  hinds  and  pea- 
fan  ts,  who  earned  their  bread  in  the  fweat^of 
their  brow.  Among  the  ideal  rulers,  legis- 
lators, and  the  divine  bards,  here  fuppofed, 
one  half  could  not  write  their  names.  But 
it  may  be  faid,  that  Chatterton  was  far  fu- 
perior  to  thefe  : he  was  a prodigy  for  parts  ; 
and  had  certainly  obtained  a great  infight 
into  books,  and  a wonderful  fund  of  know- 
ledge. This,  I know  has  been  urged  : but 
upon  what  is  this  opinion  founded  ? It  has 
arifen  from  this.  People  have  taken  it  for 
granted,  that  he  muft  have  been  the  author 
of  the  poems  ftiled  Rowley’s  : and  from 
thence  they  infer,  that  he  was  a perfon  of 
great  learning.  And  in  truth  fo  he  mu  it 
have  been ; if  thofe  poems  were  his  compo- 
fition.  But  he  uniformly  tells  us,  that  they 
were  by  another  hand  : and  has  prefixed  to 
them  the  name  of  that  perfon.  I have  from 
the  real  and  indilputable  compofitions  of 
Chatterton  endeavoured  to  fhew,  that  he  had 
neither  the  parts  nor  learning  requiiite  towards 
the  executing,  what  has  been  thus  imputed 
to  him.  Pie  tells  us  in  one  of  his  letters, 
that  he  knew  but  one  language  : and  all 

the 
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the  means  of  knowledge,  which  his  moft 
fanguine  friends  can  devife  for  him,  amount 
only  to  this,  that  he  either  borrowed,  or 
hired,  fome  books  at  his  leifure  hours.  The 
whole  of  the  intelligence,  which  he  gained, 
was  from  thefe  flender  helps ; without  any 
perfon  to  advife  or  affift  him.  But  the  po- 
ems of  Rowley  abound  with  much  abftrufe 
learning : and  with  continual  references  to 
ancient  hiftory  : and  they  are  compofed  in  a 
language  replete  with  obfolete  terms,  which 
are  very  difficult  to  be  explained.  It  re- 
quires a great  inlight  into  antiquity  to  find 
out  the  circumftances  alluded  to ; and  even 
to  under  (land  the  words.  A perfon  mull 
not  be  a novice,  who  undertakes  this  : and  at 

1 

the  fame  time  he  mu  ft  have  every  help  at  hand, 
that  can  be  adminiftered.  But  Chatter  ton  un- 
fortunately had  not  thefe  advantages.  If  we 
fuppofe  him  to  have  had  the  knowledge  here 
fpoken  of,  by  what  helps  did  he  obtain  it  ? 
Learning,  he  had  none.  To  infpiration  he 
did  not  pretend  : fo  that  the  only  refource 
that  can  be  found  out  in  his  favour,  is  a cir- 
culating library.  But  this  mud  have  been 
a poor  help  towards  thefe  wonderful  acquifi- 
tions.  He  therefore  never  had  the  know- 
ledge, of  which  fome  have  thought  him  to 
have  been  poffeffed.  But  as  mere  affer tions 
unfupported  can  have  but  little  weight,  the 
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beft  way  is  to  let  him  again  fpeak  for  him- 
felf ; that  from  his  own  evidence  his  attain- 
ments may  be  further  known.  I have  given 
fome  inflances  of  his  deficiency  in  his  poe- 
tical trafts  : It  may  be  worth  while  to  fee, 
if  he  (hews  any  greater  marks  of  either  ge- 
nius or  learning  in  profe. 

In  thofe  mifcellanies,  which  are  reputed 
to  have  been  without  controverfy  his  com- 
petition, there  is  one  treatife  upon  fculpture 
and  its  origin.  This  was  one  of  his  lateft 
performances,  after  he  had  been  fettled  in 
town  : and  if  he  were  a perfon  of  fuch  fu- 
perior  fenfe  and  learning,  we  fhould  I think 
meet  with  fome  traces  of  it  here.  But  upon 
calling  my  eye  over  it,  I can  find  little  elfe, 
but  fome  common-place  thoughts,  and  loofe 
opinions ; and  thefe  backed  by  affertions  void 
of  all  authority.  Thefe  fhew  how  inade- 
quate he  was  to  the  fubjedl,  which  he  had 
undertaken.  He  not  only  wants  precifion ; 
but  his  language  is  very  faulty  : and  it  is 
plain  that  he  was  not  well  grounded  in  the 
firfl  principles  of  grammar.  It  will  be  un- 
neceffary  as  well  as  tedious  to  lay  the  whole 
before  the  reader  : I will  therefore  produce 
fome  extracts  for  his  obfervation  : and  bring 
them,  as  they  (land  in  fuccefllon. 
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The  Origin,  Nature,  and  Defign  of  Sculp- 
ture. 

i ‘ f ■ 

44  1.  Sculpture  is  an  art,  which  by  defign 
4C  and  folid  matter  imitates  the  palpable  ob- 
€*  jeds  of  nature.  It  is  difficult  to  afcer- 
44  tain  the  epocha  of  its  origin : it  is  loft  in 
44  the  moil  remote  antiquity. 

cc  2.  The  arts  of  imitation  in  general,  as 
44  painting,  architecture,  fculpture,  &c.  were 
“ the  firft  invented. 

44  3.  Sculptors  began  to  work  upon  clay 
44  and  wax,  which  are  more  flexible,  and 
44  more  pliable  than  wood  or  ftone. 

“ 4.  The  nations,  amongft  which  this 
44  fine  art  was  in  the  higheft  honour,  were 
44  the  Egyptians  ; thofe  people  fo  celebrated 
44  by  the  monuments  of  their  gratitude  to- 
“ wards  the  memory  of  the  kings  their  be- 
44  nefadors.  It  was  to  perpetuate  their 
“ names,  that  they  erected  in  the  earliefl 
44  ages  the  two  Coloffean  ftatues  of  Mocrus 
“ and  the  queen  his  fpoufe. 

46  3.  The  ./Egyptian  fculptors  excelled  alt 
“ others  in  exadnefs  of  proportion,  &c. 

<<  6.  The  Greeks  fubdued  by  the  Romans 

1 

44  degenerated  infenfibly  : and  the  arts  va- 
44  nifhed  with  their  freedom. 
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**  j.  Sculpture  was  an  exotic  which  ne- 
ver could  thrive  in  victorious  Rome:  its 
tranfient  glory  was  eciipfed  by  the  ether 
arts  in  the  reign  of  Auguftus  $ it  declined 
under  Tiberius,  Caius>  and  Claudius  ; 
and  re-appeared  with  an  enormous  mag- 
nitude under  Nerd,  &c. 

“ 8.  The  fculptors  gave  the  name  of  a 
ftatue  to  a figure  in  embofied  work*  that 
ftands  by  itfelf  in  wood,  (tone,  marble, 
or  metal,  of  perfons  confpicuous  by  their 
birth,  their  rank,  or  their  merit,  &c.  &c. 

“ 9,  The  third  fpecies  of  ftatues  was  de- 
figned  for  kings  and  emperors  : they  were 
taller  than  men  commonly  are  and  thofe 
that  perfonated  heroes  were  larger  in  pro- 
portion. 

**  10.  As  for  the  coloflean  ftatues*  they 
reprefented  gods,  &c. 

“ 11.  An  equeftrian  ftatue  exhibits  a man 
on  horfeback  as  the  ftatue  of  Charles  the 
Firft  at  Charing  Crofs,  &c. 

“ 12.  A Greek  ftatue  is  naked  and  an- 
tique ; thus  called,  becaufe  the  Greeks 
difplayed  in  that  manner  the  gods,  the  he- 
roes, and  the  athlets  of  the  Olympic  games. 
4€  13.  A maufoleum  is  a pompous  funeral 
monument,  decorated  with  fculpture  and 
architecture,  &c.  It  derives  its  etymology 
from  the  magnificent  tomb,  which  Queen 
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tc  Artemifa  caufed  to  be  ereded  for  Maufo- 
4e  lus,  &c.”  See  Mifcel.  in  profe  and  verfe, 
p.  142,  3,  4,  5,  6.  This  is  all,  that  I (hall  * 
quote,  referring  the  reader  to  the  Treatife 
itfelf,  if  he  choofes  to  fee  more. 

The  young  man,  having  refolved  to  write 
upon  the  fubjed  above,  feems  to  have  had  re- 
courie  to  particular  Didionaries,  in  which 
he  perufed  the  articles  Sculpture  and  Statue . 
This  was  done  at  fome  bookfeller’s  (hop  : 
from  whence  he  carried  off  all  the  intelli- 
gence, that  his  memory  would  bear ; and 
fupplied  what  was  wanting  from  his  own 
imagination.  Hence  he  fpeaks  of  fculpture 
and  painting  as  the  firfh  arts,  which  were  in- 
troduced : not  confidering,  that  they  depend 
upon  many  prior  inventions,  and  could  not 
fubiift  without  them.  Virgil,  after  feveral 
previous  difcoveries,  adds, 
r % 

Tum  ferri  rigor,  atque  arguta;  lamina  feme, 

(Natn  primi  cuneis  fcindebant  filTile  lignum) 

Tum  variae  venere  artes. 

* Virg.  Georg.  1.  i.  v.  143. 

/ 

He  fpeaks  of  the  Egyptians  being  famous  for 
the  juft  proportion  of  their  ftatues : and  of  the 
colojjean  ftatues  of  Mocrus  and  his  fpoufe. 
But  in  refped  to  the  juft  proportion  of  thefe 
ftatues  the  very  contrary  is  the  truth : which 
he  muft  have  known,  had  he  ever  had  accefs 
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to  either  Pocock  or  Norden.  As  to  Mocrus 
and  his  fpoufe,  no  fuch  perfons  were  ever 
heard  of.  I pafs  over  what  is  faid  about  the 
Greeks  : and  concerning  the  traufient  glory 
of  fculpture  in  the  reign  of  Auguftus,  which 
re-appeared  with  an  enormous  magnitude  under 
Nero . He  fays,  that  fcuiptors  gave  the  name 
of  Jlatue  to  a figure  in  embofijed  work  of  perfons 
confipicuous  by  their  birth , their  rank , or  their 
merit : which  plainly  fhews,  that  he  did  not 
know  the  meaning  of  the  term  emboffed : and 
he  feems  to  make  the  nature  of  a ftatue  de- 
pend upon  the  chara&ers  of  the  perfons  re- 
prefented.  He  again  mentions  coloffiean  fta- 
tues,  which  he  thinks  originally  were  de- 
figned  only  for  deities  : and  then  informs  his 
readers  of  an  unneceflary  truth,  that  an  equej - 
trian  Jiatue  exhibits  a man  on  horfieback  ; as 
the  Jiatue  of  Charles  the  Firfi  at  Charing 
Crofs.  This  definition  of  an  Equeftrian  fta- 
tue, and  the  example,  with  which  it  is  ac- 
companied, is,  together  wfith  feveral  other 
circumftances,  borrowed  from  the  well- 
known  dictionary  of  Ephraim  Chambers  : 
to  which  he  feems  to  have  been  often  * be- 
holden. The  laft  thing,  of  which  I fhall 
take  notice,  is  his  account  of  a Grecian 

* See  the  articles  Statue,  and  Equeftrian  Statue. 
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ftatue : which,  he  fays,  was  naked  and  an- 
tique : and  thus  called , becaufe  the  Greeks 
difplayed  in  that  manner  the  gods , heroes,  and 
atblets , See.  Hence  it  is  plain,  that  he  thought 
an  antique  ftatue  to  have  been  a particular 
fpecies  of  fculpture  : a;nd  denominated  from 
its  form,  and  manner  of  reprefentation.  He 
had  undoubtedly  met  with  prints  of  gods 
and  goddeftes  ; of  fauns  and  fatyrs  \ and 
likewife  of  wreftlers  and  gladiators,  in  various 
attitudes  : and  he  feems  to  have  thought,, 
that  they  were  denominated  antique  front 
the  geftures  and  poftures,  which  they  exhi- 
bited, and  from  their  being  fometimes  not 
cloathed.  He  was  led  into  this  notion  by 
the  fame  authority  of  Chambers,  whom  he 
has  in  this  inftance,  as  well  as  in  many 
others,  blindly  copied.  I have  many  fuf- 
picions  about  the  ftrange  perfon  Mocrus, 
who  is  faid  to  have  had  a ftatue  raifed  to 
him  by  the  Egyptians  : I am  perfuaded,  that 
it  was  a miftake  for  Moeris.  Our  young  au- 
thor did  not  know  the  force  and  conftrudtion 
of  the  diphthong  ce  : whofe  conftituent  let- 
ters are  fometimes  disjoined.  Inftead  of 
Moeris,  or  Moeris,  he  read  Mocris  ; taking 
the  letter  e,  for  c : which  Mocris  was  ea- 
fily  changed  to  Mocrus  by  the  time  that  he 
got  to  his  lodging.  For,  I believe,  he  was. 
rhuch  diftreffed  for  intelligence;  and  forced  to 
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hunt  for  it  by  ftarts,  and  at  a diflance, where- 
ever  he  thought  there  was  an  opportunity  of 
obtaining  it.  For  he  certainly  was  put  to 
his  ihifts,  having  few  books  of  his  own  : 
and  not  being  bleffed  with  many  other  ad- 
vantages, with  which  people  of  his  zeal  for 
fcience  are  often  found  to  be  favoured.  How 
much  he  v/as  diftrelTed  for  knowledge,  and 
how  boldly  he  borrowed,  or  rather  purloin- 
ed, cannot  be  better  known  than  by  the  ex- 
amples which  follow. 

V 

The  Rambler’s  Mifella, 
vvd*  iy.  N°  170. 

I . 

I am  one  of  thofe 
beings  from  whom 
many,  that  melt  at 
the  fight  of  all  other 
mifery,  think  it  meri- 
torious to  withhold 
relief ; one  whom  the 
rigour  of  virtuous  in- 
dignation dooms  to 
1 affer  without  com- 
plaint, and  perifh 
without  regard ; and. 
whom  I myfeif  have 
formerly  infulted  in 
the  pride  of  reputa- 
, I i 3 tion. 


phatterton’s  Maria  Friend- 
lefs. 

I. 

I am  reduced  to  the 
lot  of  thofe  unhappy 
beings  from  whom 
many,  who  melt  at  the 
fight  of  all  other  mi- 
fery, think  it  merito- 
rious to  withhold  re- 
lief : one  whom  the 
rigour  of  virtuous  in- 
dignation dooms  to 
fuffer  without  com- 
plaint, and  perifh 
without  regard  ; and 

whom  I mvfelf  have 
✓ 

formerly  infulted  in 

the 
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the  pride  of  reputa- 
tion, and  fecurity  of 
innocence. 

tion,  and  fecurity  of 
innocence. 

2. 

Being  of  an  age  in 
which  young  women 
are  initiated  in  com- 
pany ; and  as  I was  to 
move  in  a more  gen- 
teel fphere  than  for- 
merly, I was  no  longer 
to  be  fupported  in  my 
prefent  character,  but 
at  a confiderable  ex- 

,  2. 

\. 

Being  now  at  an 
age  in  which  young 
women  are  initiated  in 
company,  I was  no 
longer  to  be  fupported 
in  my  former  charac- 
ter, but  at  a coniider- 
able  expence. 

pence; 

3* 

I was  now  com- 
pletely depreffed ; and 
though  I had  feen 
mankind  enough  to 
know  the  neceffity  of 
outward  chearfulnefs, 
I often  withdrew  to 
my  chamber  to  vent 
rr.y  grief,  and  examine 
by  what  means  I might 
efcape  perpetual  mor- 
tification. 

3- 

I was  now  com- 
pletely depreffed ; and 
though  I had  feen 
mankind  enough  to 
know  the  neceffitv  of 
outward  chearfulnefs, 
I often  withdrew  to 
my  chamber  to  vent 

i 

my  grief,  or  turn  my 
condition  in  my  mind, 
and  examine  by  what 
means  I might  efcape 
from  perpetual  morti- 
fication. 

4*  By 

4-  By 

/- 
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4- 

By  this  ftratagem, 
which  I did  not  at  firft 
underhand,  he  filled 
me  with  additional 
tendernefs  and  grati- 
titude ; compelled  me 
to  repofe  on  him  as 
my  only  fupport ; and 
by  my  fenfe  of  his 
favour,  and  the  defire 
of  retaining  it,  difpof- 
ed  me  to  unlimited 
complaifances.  At 
laft  the  wretch  took 
advantage  of  the  fa- 
miliarity* which  he 
enjoyed  as  my  rela- 
tion, and  the  fub- 
miffion,  which  he  ex- 
acted as  my  bene- 
factor, to  attempt  the 
ruin  of  an  orphan, 
whom  his  indulgence 
had  melted,  and  his 
authority  had  fubdu- 

?d. 


4* 

By  this  ftratagem, 
which  I did  not  then 
underftand,  he  filled 
me  with  tendernefs 
and  gratitude;  com- 
pelled me  to  repofe 
on  him  as  my  only 
fupport,  and  produced 
a necefiity  of  private 
converfation.  — My 
fenfe  of  his  favour, 
and  the  defire  of  re- 
taining it,difpofed  me 
to  unlimited  complai- 
fance.  At  laft  the 
wretch  took  advan- 
tage of  the  familiarity, 
which  he  enjoyed  as 
my  relation,  and  the 
fubmiffion,  which  he 
exa&ed  as  my  bene» 
faCtor,  to  complete  the 
ruin  of  an  orphan, 
whom  his  own  pro- 
mifes  had  made  indi- 
gent, whom  his  in- 
dulgence had  melted, 
and  his  authority  fub- 
dued. 

I i 4 5.  In 
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In  the  moments  of 
* perturbation-^ — 


* — 

In  the  moments  of 
perturbation — 


If  any  perfon  after  this  fhould  infift,  that 
Chatterton  had  parts,  I fhall  not  hefitate  to 
allow  it,  notwithftanding  all  that  has  pre- 
ceded. But  he  was  void  of  judgment  : and 
never  had  proper  opportunities  for  improve- 
ment. The  beft  inftance  of  his  tafte  is 
Ihewn  in  his  theft.  He  has  ftolen  largely 
from  Dr.  Johnfon,  and  really  with  fome  ad- 
drefs.  But  this  does  not  prove  him  to  have 
been  a great  genius  : much  lefs  a prodigy 
of  learning.  A perfon  of  very  deep  and  ex- 
tenlxve  knowledge  has  formed  a very  different 
opinion  concerning  this  young  man.  He 
fpeaks  of  him  as  •f  a fingnlar  inftance  of  a pre- 
maturity of  abilities  j and  that  he  had  acquired 
a ft  ore  of  general  information  far  exceeding  his. 
years:  and  that  he  pofefed  a comprehenfton  of 
mind,  and  activity  of  underftanding , which  pre- 
dominated over  his  fit  uat  ions  in  life,  and  his  op- 
portunities of  inft  ruff  ion.  I am  fully  fenfible 


* For  the  difcovery  of  this  plagiarifm  I am  indebted 
to  a learned  and  curious  young  gentleman  at  Cam- 
bridge. 

f Hilt,  of  Eng.  Poetry  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Warton. 
Emendations  and  Additions  to  p.  164.  vol.  ii. 
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of  every  thing,  which  is  due  to  a perfon  of 
Mr.  Warton’s  character ; to  whom  the 
world  is  fo  much  indebted.  But  after  all,  I 
know  not  how  to  fubfcribe  to  his  opinion  ; 
and,  I hope,  that  he  will  forgive  me,  if  I 
think  that  he  has  been  rather  too  hafty  in  his 
determination.  I muft  confefs  that  1 fee 
nothing  of  this  prematurity  of  abilities  in 
Chatterton  ; nor  of  the  ftore  of  information, 
which  fo  far  exceeded  his  term  of  life  : much 
lefs  that  comprehenfion*  and  that  activity  of 
underftanding,  with  which  he  is  faid  to  have 
been  gifted.  I cannot  perceive  any  traces 
of  thefe  wonderful  qualities.  I believe,  there 
are  many  clerks  and  apprentices  in  town,  who 
by  reading  plays  and  magazines,  and  by  fre- 
quenting the  theatres,  get  a better  knack  of 
writing,  than  was  to  be  found  in  Chatterton. 
H is  bad  fuccefs  in  his  laft  ftage  of  life,  fhews 
that  he  did  not  anfwer  the  expectations  of 
thofe,  who  employed  him. 

That  he  was  not  fo  fuperior  to  others,  as 
has  been  imagined,  may  be  feen  by  comparing 
one  of  his  competitions  with  another  by 
one  of  his  friends,  upon  a timilar  fubjedt. 
That  of  Chatterton’s  is  ftiledThe  Confuliad, 
from  the  beginning  of  which  the  following 
lines  are  taken. 

Of  warring  fenators,  and  battles  dire. 

Of  quails  uneaten,  Mufe,  awake  the  lyre. 
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Where  C — mb — IPs  chimneys  overlook  the  fquare. 
And  N — t — n’s  future  profpedls  hang  in  air. 

Where  counfellors  difpute,  and  cockers  match, 

And  Caledonian  earls  in  concert  ferateb, 

A group  of  heroes  occupied  the  round, 

Long  in  the  rolls  of  infamy  renown’d  j 
Circling  the  table  all  in  filence  fat, 

Now  tearing  bloody  lean,  now  champing  fat. 

Now  picking  ortolans,  and  chicken  (lain, 

To  form  the  whimfies  of  an  a-la-reine. 

Now  ttorming  cattles  of  the  neweft  tafte, 

- And  granting  articles  to  forts  of  pafte.  - 
Now  fwallowing  bitter  draughts  of  PruOlan  beer  j 
Now  fucking  tallow  cf  falubrious  deer. 

The  god  of  cabinets  and  fenates  faw 
His  fons,  like  afies  to  one  center  draw. 

Inflated  difeord  heard  and  left  her  cell 
With  all  the  horrors  of  her  native  hell. 

The  verfes  which  I fhall  bring  by  way  of 
contrail;  with  the  above,  are  from  a poem 
called  The  Confultation. 

i / * * 

The  clock  ftruck  twelve  : the  bufy  world  at  rett  : 
Laughter,  invention,  argument,  and  jett. 

Were  heard  no  more.  Repos’d  lay  old  and  young, 
Clos’d  every  eye,  and  filent  every  tongue. 

Sleep  in  her  filken  bands  had  all  things  tied ; 

All  but  the  few,  whom  difappointed  pride 
Urg’d  on  to  madnefs  : fuch  with  troubled  mind 
Nor  eafe  could  know,  nor  balmy  fleep  could  find. 
Perplex’d  with  thought  profound  here  Party  lay. 
Told  the  dull  hours,  and  languifh’d  for  the  day. 
Reftlefs,  and  pale,  all  comfort  fhe  defied, 

Whilft  wild  Defpair  fat  weeping  by  her  fide. 
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A very  learned  * friend,  to  whom  I am  ob- 
liged for  the  communication  of  thefe  lines, 
accompanied  them  with  the  following  words; 
“ What  l fend  is  defigned  as  a fpecimen  of  the 
difference  of  abilities  between  Chatterton, 
and  one  of  his  intimate  friends,  who  was 
the  author  of  the  lines  quoted  from  the  po- 
em called  Ti  e Confutation.  He  was  nearly 
of  the  fame  age,  and,  in  my  opinion,  fupe- 
rior  to  Chatterton,  though  he  has  been  lefs 
noticed.  ” 

Thus  much  I have  thought  proper  to  fay 
in  reipedt  to  the  parts  and  attainments  of  this 
unfortunate  young  man.  If  I have  been 
obliged  in  the  courfe  of  my  arguments  to 
difclofe  fome  unfavourable  truths ; I hope 
it  will  be  forgiven  me : as  I think,  that  there 
are  ways  and  means  by  which  I can  make 
amends. 

One  circumftance  in  the  procefs  of  this 
affair,  and  that  of  no  fmall  moment,  fhould 
always  be  mentioned  in  his  favour  ; I mean 
his  inviolable  attachment  to  the  truth.  He 
uniformly  infilled,  that  the  poems  in  difpute 
were  not  his  own.  No  perfuaiion,  no  force, 
no  emolument,  could  oblige  him,  though  in  a 
ftate  of  indigence,  to  take  the  honour  of  them 
to  himfelf.  He  would  not  avail  himfelf  of 
praife,  to  which,  he  knew,  he  had  no  claim, 
{dad  he  adted  the  contrary  part,  though  he 
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might  have  been  at  laft  detected,  yet  the  irrw 
mediate  advantages  muft  have  been  great. 
But  neceffitous  as  he  was  and  humbled,  he 
would  not  accept  of  bread  upon  thofe  terms. 
His  fpirit  was  above  it. 

After  all  that  has  been  faid,  it  will  be  very 
unneceffary  to  obviate  every  fufpicion  and 
cavil,  with  which  fuch  controversies  are  at- 
tended. Yet  it  may  be  worth  while  to  fpeak 
to  one  objection  ; which,  though  of  no  great 
weight,  yet  has  been  very  popular,  and  relates 
to  the  fuppofed  fecrecy,  with  which  this 
tranfadtion  was  carried  on.  How  came  the 
tranfcriber  to  be  fo  cautious , that  nobody  ever 
Jaw  him  in  the  att  of  copying  thefe  poems , or  had 
a view  of  the  Mf  themf elves  ? This  is  a ques- 
tion, which  has  been  often  put ; and  is  eafily 
anfwered.  That  the  affair  was  carried  on 
with  caution,  is  very  certain.  For  whenChat- 
terton  began  to  examine  the  MAT.  he  had  Suf- 
ficient Sagacity  to  know,  that  they  were  of 
confequence.  And  though  they  had  lain  for 
near  three  centuries  negledted,  yet  he  was 
fenfible,  that  neither  he  nor  his  father  had 
any  right  to  remove  them  : nor  had  he  any 
plea  or  title  to  keep  them  in  his  poffeffion. 
This  made  him  cautious  of  fhewing  them, 
for  fear  of  their  being  demanded  of  him. 
In  confequence  of  this,  he  copied  them  at  his 
matter's  office  which  was  very  private,  and 
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at  Tome  diltance  from  the  houfe.  However, 
both  Mr.  Barret,  and  Mr.  Catcot,  faw  fome 
of  them,  which  they  procured  for  themfelves 
from  Chattertcn  : and  they  wcrealfo  feen  by 
other  people  ; who  have  given  a pofitive  at- 
teftation  to  the  faft.  More  perfons  than  one 
faw  him  in  the  a dt  of  copying,  as  will  be 
fhewn.  It  may  be  farther  afked,  What  be- 
came oftbofe  MJ]\  which  remained  in  his  hands  ? 
for  many  muft  have  remained,  if  we  may 
judge  by  the  tranfcripts.  The  cafe  I appre- 
hend to  be  this  : When  he  found,  after  all 
that  he  had  laid,  that  the  poems  were  treated 
as  forgeries,  and  that  he  was  himfelf  tra- 
duced as  a cheat,  his  pride  was  neceffariiy 
affedted  : and  we  may  reafonably  fuppofe, 
that  he  adted  by  thefe  writings,  as  he  is 
faid  at  the  clofe  of  his  life  to  have  done 
by  his  own : he  demolifhed  them  utterly ; 
as  thinking  that  the  world  did  not  de- 
ferve them.  He  feems  to  have  been 
greatly  irritated  at  his  veracity  being  dis- 
puted , For  he  was  fo  far  from  taking 
the  merit  of  thefe  poems  to  himfelf,  that  he 
was  continually  giving  teftimony,  that  they 
were  by  another  hand ; and  in  doing  this, 
he  was  fo  zealous  for  the  truth  to  his  own 
difadvantage,  that  he  could  never  forgive 
thofe  who  controverted  his  affertions.  Thus 
in  a treatife,  where  he  has  fubfcribed  him- 
felf 
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felf  by  the  title  of  Harry  Wildfire,  he  falls 
very  cruelly  upon  an  honourable  perfon, 
whofe  rank  and  character  deferved  far  greater 
refpeft.  This  gentleman  had  fuppofed  the 
poems  in  queftion  to  be  fpurious  ; which  was 
fufficient  to  make  him  incur  the  invedtive  of 
Chatterton.  And  the  fame  fate  attended  every 
one,  who  controverted  this  truth.  Hence 
towards  the  middle  of  the  fame  treatife,  there 
is  a farcaftical  reference  to  this  purpofe  ; and 
the  author,  fpeaking  of  fome  abfurd  notion, 

fays — * Should  any  critic  affert , that  it  is  imp  of* 
fible  fuch  an  imagination  Jhould  enter  any  per - 
Jon  s heady  his  ajfert  ion  Jhall  ft  and  uncont  ra- 
dioed by  me : as  I know  by  woeful  experience , 
that  when  an  author  refolves  to  think  himfelf 
in  the  right , it  is  more  than  hu?nan  argument 
can  doy  to  convince  him  he  is  in  the  wrong . 
p.  299. 

Some  to  avoid  the  perplexity,  with  which 
the  affair  feemed  to  be  attended,  have  given 
a new  turn  to  the  matter  in  debate  : and  ima- 
gined, that  thefe  poems  were  neither  the 
compofition  of  Rowley,  nor  of  Chatterton, 
but  of  fome  third  perfon.  This  is  an  ex- 
pedient the  mod  ftrange  that  could  ever  be 
conceived ; and  attended  with  the  greateft 
inconfiftency.  Before  there  was  an  alterna- 
tive : and  if  thefe  writings  could  not  be  fairly 
adjudged  to  one  of  the  two  perfon s,  they  ne- 
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' ceffarily  fell  to  the  lot  of  the  other.  By 
thefe  means  there  was  a fair  chance  of  com- 
ing to  a determination.  But  we  in  this  cafe 
are  withdrawn  from  the  light,  of  which  be- 
fore we  had  fome  ffiare  ; and  reduced  to  a 
Rate  of  darknefs,  in  order  that  we  may  fee 
more  clearly.  Hitherto  there  were  two  per- 
fons,  whofe  hiftory  was  in  fome  degree  cer- 
tified to  us;  and  we  had  forne  fure  footing, 
upon  which  we  might  proceed.  But  we 
are  now  referred  to  an  ideal  perfon : one 
who  was  never  feen,  nor  any  way  known  : 
concerning  whom  there  is  no  tradition  ; nor 
the  lead:  pretence  to  any  evidence.  How 
can  perfons  of  any  reafon  fuffer  themfelves 
to  be  feduced  by  fuch  an  illufion  ? Belides, 
what  do  we  get  by  fuch  a fuppofition  ? If 
there  were  any  difficulties  before,  they  recur 
in  this  cafe  with  far  more  force,  and  in  greater 
numbers.  Chat  ter  ton  prefixed  the  name  of 
Rowley  to  the  poems  : He  gave  alfo  an  ac- 
count how  they  were  firft  found ; and  ac- 
knowledged, that  he  was  not  the  author. 
Thofe,  who  are  not  fatisfied  with  this  evi- 
dence, afk.  How  thefe  writings  came  to  be 
fo  longfecreted  ? If  Chatterton  copied  them; 
who  faw  him  take  the  copies  ? If  they  were 
from  parchments ; where  are  thofe  parch- 
ments ? Why  were  they  ever  concealed  ? 
How  came  Rowley  himfelf  not  to  be  better 
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known  ? When  was  he  born  ? At  what  tim& 
did  he  die  ? And  by  whom  of  his  contempo- 
raries is  he  mentioned  ? Now  I do  not  fee 
how  we  get  rid  of  any  one  of  thefe  difficul- 
ties by  fubftitutirig  for  a perfon,  little  known, 
another  who  is  totally  unknown.  In  refped: 
to  Rowley,  and  his  tranfcriber*  fome  light 
may  be  obtained  : and  the  queftions  are  not 
unanfwerable.  But  upon  an  unknown  fub- 
jeCt,  nothing  can  be  faid  : nor  can  we  give 
a folution  to  any  one  of  thefe  queries.  There- 
fore I do  not  fee,  what  we  get  by  thus  con- 
tending in  the  dark.  Will  not  the  fame 
queftions  be  afked.  Why  the  poems  were  fo 
long  hid  ? and.  Why  the  author  is  no  where 
mentioned  ? &c.  &c.  The  difficulty  in  fome 
refpe&s  is  as  great  as  before  : in  others  far 
greater.  Befides,  if  fuch  a perfon,  as  is  fup- 
pofed,  had  ever  exifted,  how  came  Chat- 
terton,  through  whofe  hands  thefe  writings 
have  come  to  us,  not  to  have  put  that  per- 
fon’s  name  to  them  ? What  could  poffibly 
induce  him  neither  to  give  the  honour  of 
them  to  the  true  author,  nor  to  take  the  me- 
rit of  them  to  himlelf  ? but  to  aferibe  the 
whole  to  a third  indifferent  perfon,  who 
had  no*  pretenfions  to  them  ? The  furmife  is 
of  all  others  the  * moll  idle. 

* See  thefe  objections  very  fatisfaCtorily  anfwered,  irt 
a very  ingenious  treatile,  the  title  of  which  is— Remarks 
{ upon  the  Eighth  SeCtion  of  Mr.  Warton’s  Hiflory  of 
Englilh  Foetry,  vol.  ii. 
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Let  us  then  return  to  Chatterton he 
was  known  to  be  of  an  irritable  difpofition, 
and  very  greedy  of  fame.  There  are  many 
pieces  of  his  writing,  full  of  invedlive,  be- 
caufe  he  did  not  meet  with  that  favour, 
which  he  thought  his  merit  deferved.  Yet 
in  refpedt  to  the  compofitions  in  difpute,  he 
uniformly  gives  the  credit  of  them  to  Row- 
ley.  Many  of  thefe  were  fhewn  to  people 
of  confequence  in  town,  when  he  was  fix- 
teen  years  old  : they  were  like  wife  feen  by 
many  of  his  friends  at  Briftol.  As  he  fur- 
vived  nearly  two  years,  how  came  he  never 
in  all  that  time  to  retradt,  and  vindicate  them 
for  his  own  ? Why  did  he  ftill  perfift  to  his 
own  detriment  ? And  as  thefe  compofitions 
are  two-fold,  why  did  he  give  the  honour  to 
Rowley,  where  they  were  excellent;  and 
only  infcribe  his  name  to  thofe,  which  were 
inferior  ? for  far  inferior  they  moft  cer- 
tainly are.  It  is  well  known,  that  he  did 
not  begin  to  copy,  till  he  was  about  fifteen 
years  old  : and  it  is  wonderful,  that  he  could 
tranfcribe  fo  much  as  he  is  found  to  have 
done,  in  the  time  afforded  him.  But  if,  in- 
ftead  of  tranfcribing,  he  be  fuppofed  to  have 
been  the  compofer ; he  muft  have  begun  ear- 
lier : and  even  his  fourteenth  year  will  not 
afford  time  fufficient  for  the  whole,  which 
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was  performed.  But  who  can  poflibly  think, 
that  a boy  from  a charity  fchool  at  that  age 
could  have  effedted,  what  we  know  to  have 
been  done  ? Thefe  poems  are  all  in  a very 
obfolete  drefs,  and  relate  to  ancient  hiftory : 
and  the  whole,  as  we  are  told,  would  amount 
to  two  volumes.  We  will  therefore  take  the 
very  lateft  period,  at  which  we  can  imagine 
that  he  began  to  compofe : and  we  will  al- 
low it  to  have  been  when  he  was  about  fif- 
teen. We  are  then  to  fuppofe  him  at  that 
age  to  have  fat  down  with  a fixed  refolution 
to  deceive  the  whole  world  ; and  to  have  pro- 
fecuted  the  fcheme  all  through  life  to  his 
own  prejudice:  giving  uniformly  the  credit 
of  his  compofitions  to  another ; and  abridging 
himfelf  of  every  advantage,  which  might  ac- 
crue from  them.  But  this  is  not  all.  He 
mull  have  had  a degree  of  patience  beyond  a 
faint : otherwife  he  would  not  have  perfe- 
vered,  without  any  encouragement,  in  this 
unfrequented  track,  in  which  he  had  idly  en- 
gaged himfelf.  But  we  have  the  evidence  of 
thofe  who  knew  him,  and  a ftill  ftronger 
teftimony  from  his  own  writings,  that  pa- 
tience was  not  one  of  his  virtues.  He  was 
cholerick  beyond  defcription ; and  given  to 
the  moft  violent  fallies  of  pafiion : yet  in 
none  of  thefe  did  he  ever  retradt,  what  he  had 
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once  afferted  ; or  avail  himfelf  of  any  oppor- 
tunity - of  claiming  thefe  poems  as  his  own. 
Not  a hint  ever  drops  from  him,  that  the 
name  of  Rowley  was  fuppofititious : or  that 
the  honour  withheld  from  the  true  author  was 
in  reality  denied  to  himfelf.  So  far  from  it, 
that  in  a letter  to  his  mother  about  three 
months  before  his  death,  he  tells  her,  that 
had  Rowley  been  a Londoner  injtead  of  a Brif - 
towyan9  he  Jhould  have  lived  by  copying  his 
works . See  Mr.  Tyrwhitt’s  Preface,  p.  ix. 
This  is  an  atteftation  fo  ftrong  in  refped:  to 
the  genuinenefs  of  the  poems,  that  one  would 
think,  nothing  could  be  oppofed  to  it.  Yet 
it  is  fet  afide  as  of  no  validity;  becaufe  the 
perfon,  from  whom  it  came,  is  fuppofed  to 
have  been  a cheat.  But,  as  I have  faid  be- 
fore, nobody  goes  on  in  a long  procefs  of  de- 
ceiving, when  every  ftep  is  to  his  own  detri- 
ment. He  would  certainly  flop  fhort  in 
good  time ; and  make  fome  change  in  a plan, 
from  which  no  good  proceeded.  But  this 
young  man  perfeveres  to  the  lad : and  in  a 
confidential  letter  to  his  mother,  intimates, 
as  a thing  well  known  to  her,  that  he  was 
himfelf  only  a transcriber.  The  mother,  as 
well  as  the  fifter,  is  ftill  alive  : and  they  have 
given  their  repeated  evidence  to  the  fame  pur- 
pofe.  They  have  attefled,  and  are  ready  dill 
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to  attefi,  that  thefe  poems  were  not  of  Chat- 
terton’s  compofition  : and  that  they  know, 
he  only  tranfcribed  them.  If  a young  lad  of 
little  or  no  principle  fhould  find  a treafure  of 
old  poetry,  and  put  it  off  for  his  own;  I 

lhould  not  much  wonder.  But  that  fuch  a 
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perfon  fhould  compofe  to  this  amount,  and 
then  give  the  credit  of  it  to  another,  is  pad; 
my  comprehenfion.  It  is  repugnant  to  na- 
ture, and  contrary  to  all  experience.  Yet 
this  is  fuppofed  to  have  been  done;  notin 
one  or  two  infiances,  but  in  a long  feries  of 
compofition.  We  fee  a young  man,  of  an 
eager  temper,  and  zealous  of  praife,  out  of 
humour  with  the  world  for  not  paying  the 
regard  due  to  fome  of  his  inferior  produc- 
tions : and  at  the  fame  time  he  denies  it  to 
himfelf,  where  he  had  a better  claim ; and 
where  the  objeft  was  of  far  greater  merit. 

For  the  poems,  which  have  the  name  of 
Rowdey  affixed  to  them,  are  certainly  very 
fine  : but  thofe,  which  we  know  afluredly  to 
have  been  compoled  by  Chatterton,  fall  very 
fhort  of  fuch  excellence.  The  beft  of  them 
do  not  rife  above  mediocrity : and  many  are 
very  low  and  abjecft;  and  cannot  be  held  in 
any  degree  of  eftimation.  Yet,  upon  the 
fuppolition,  that  he  was  the  author  of  the 
whole,  thefe,  of  which  we  are  fpeaking,  muft 
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have  been  compofed  much  the  lateft,  how 
ever  inferior  they  may  be  to  the  former; 
fome  of  which  mufi:  have  been  near  three 
years  prior,  had  they  been  the  work  of  his 
hands.  This  too  is  contrary  to  reafon  and 
experience.  When  we  fpeak  of  difficulties, 
with  which  this  fuhject  is  accompanied, 
thefe  are  the  real  difficulties,  to  which  we 
ought  to  attend.  Many  of  the  others  are 
imaginary : but  thefe  are  real,  and  not  to  be 
got  over  upon  the  notion,  that  Chatterton 
was  the  author  of  thefe  poems.  It  may  be 
faid,  for  that  very  reafon  we  fubjlitute  a third 
pcrfon . But  when  did  he  live?  in  the  time 
of  Rowley  ? Then  the  fame  objections  made 
to  Rowley  will  be  brought  againft  him. 
Was  it  in  the  time  of  Chatterton  ? I do  not 
fee  how  we  at  ail  rid  ourfelves  of  the  per- 
plexity, which  we  have  before  experienced. 
This  perfon  muft  have  acted  the  fame  part : 
laboured  for  years  to  no  purpofe ; and  denied 
himfelf  all  the  honour  refuting  from  his 
operations.  May  we  then  imagine  him  to 
have  been  in  an  intermediate  date  ? Still  the 
fame  difficulties  will  arife  ; and  the  fame,  or 
fimilar  queftions  he  aiked.  At  what  time 
did  he  1 ive  ? who  faw  him  ? who  heard  of 
him  ? in  what  manner  were  the  writings 
tranfmitted  ? where  were  they  procured  ? 
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who  was  witnefs  to  the  originals  ? and  who 
ever  faw  them  copied  ? How  came  they  not 
to  have  the  author's  name  ? and  if  they  had 
not  the  author’s  name,  how  came  they  to  be 
afcribed  to  Rowley  ? The  only  expedient, 
that  I can  think  of,  to  folve  all  difficulties, 
is  to  fuppofe,  that  nobody  wrote  them  : this 
perhaps  may  fatisfy  all  parties.  No,  it  will 
be  faid,  that  is  a fnppojition  too  abfurd  to  be 
admitted : it  is  an  infult  to  common  fenfe . In 
good  truth,  I fee  very  little  difference  be- 
tween afcribing  them  at  once  to  a non-entity, 
or  giving  the  merit  of  them  to  an  ideal  per- 
fon,  a phantom  of  our  own  raifing.  In  the 
mean  time,  what  is  become  of  Chatterton 
and  his  wonderful  parts ; which  for  a long 
time  were  fo  much  cried  up  ? Though  he 
was  till  near  fifteen  at  a low  parifh  fchool, 
where  he  had  no  opportunity  of  obtaining 
any  portion  of  real  learning ; yet  he  was 
fpoken  of  as  a prodigy,  for  fagacity  and 
knowledge  : and  this,  to  render  him  adequate 
to  the  performance,  which  was  unduly  afcribed 
to  him.  But  he  is  at  laft  found  wanting, 
and  accordingly  fet  afide ; his  high  preten- 
lions  not  being  fufficiently  determined.  And 
yet  I fhould  have  thought  him  preferable 
to  his  fubffitute,  who  has  no  ptetenfions 
at  all. 


It 
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It  has  been  very  juftly  faid,  that  there  is 
great  pleafure,  as  well  as  propriety,  in  detect- 
ing a fallacy,  and  expoling  an  impoftor.  But 
theconverfe  of  this  is  equally  true  : for  there 
is  the  fame  propriety,  and,  I am  fure,  ten 
times  more  fatisfaCtion,  in  doing  juftice  to 
departed  merit ; and  reftoring  thofe  honours, 
which  have  been  unduly  awarded. 
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EXTERNAL  EVIDENCE. 

i 


IT  is  my  hope,  that,  from  the  internal 
evidence  afforded,  the  point,  which  I 
took  in  hand  to  prove,  has  been  fufficiently 
afcertained.  On  this  account  it  may  feem 
unneceffary  to  proceed  any  farther.  But  as 
the  external  evidence  is  very  copious,  and  the 
producing  of  it  will  be  attended  with  much 
curious  hiftory,  both  in  refpedt  to  the  poems, 
and  the  perfons  concerned  $ it  will  not,  I be- 
lieve, be  unfatisfadtory,  if  I lay  it  before  the 
reader. 

The  poems,  and  other  writings,  concerning 
which  there  has  been  fo  much  difpute,  were 
originally  collected  by  Mr.  William  Canynge, 
a merchant  of  Briflol,  who  was,  as  has  been 

before 
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before  mentioned,  a perfon  of  great  wealth, 
and  five  times  mayor  of  that  corporation* 
The  collection  appears  to  have  been  very 
large : and  great  part  of  it  was  obtained  for 
him  by  a very  learned  perfon,  his  friend  and 
confeffor,  Thomas  Rowley.  Thefe  manu- 
fcripts  were  of  fo  much  value,  that  Mr.  Ca- 
nynge  took  great  care  for  their  prefervation  : 
and  gave  directions,  that  they  fhould  be  fe- 
cured  in  a large  chef!:,  which  he  ordered  to 
be  placed  in  a fort  of  muniment  room  over 
the  north  porch  of  St.  Mary  Redcliffe  church. 
This  beautiful  church  he  had  himfelf  built : 
and  to  this,  as  a fanCtuary,  he  configned  the 
valuable  depofit.  Of  this  we  have  a mofl  fa- 
tisfaCtory  proof,  from  a Latin  deed,  in  the 
poffeffion  of  Mr.  Barrett  of  Briflol.  It  is  a 
tolerably  fair  manufcript,  and  of  indifputable 
antiquity ; and  not  written  by  a private  hand, 
as  many  of  the  manufcripts  are ; but  in  a re- 
gular official  character.  In  this  deed,  made 
in  the  eighth  year  of  king  Edward  the  Fourth, 
there  is  an  account  of  fome  chantries  founded 
by  Mr.  Canynge  : and  among  other  things  is 
mentioned  the  principal  chefl ; out  of  which 
the  writings  in  difpute  were  taken.  This 
chefl  is  particularly  defcribed,  and  fliled,  Cifta 
ferata  cum  fex  clavibus,  the  chejl  locked  with 

fix  keys . Concerning  thefe  keys  there  was  an 

order 
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order  in  the  deed,  that  two  of  them  fhould 
be  intruded  to  the  minifler  and  procurator  of 
the  church  : two  to  the  mayor,  and  another 
of  the  corporation : and  one  to  each  of  the 
churchwardens ; who  were  to  ad:  as  truflees. 
There  was  to  be  an  annual  vifitation  ; and  an 
entertainment  upon  the  occafion,  with  a par- 
ticular gratuity  to  each  of  the  vifitors ; the 
expences  of  which  were  to  be  defrayed  from 
certain  eftates  appropriated  to  that  purpofe. 
There  is  a farther  account,  though  little 
known,  of  Canynge’s  principal  cheft.  We 
from  hence  learn,  that  it  was  not  only  a re- 
ceptacle  of  writings,  but  of  money ; which 
ufed  occafionally  to  be  depofited  in  it.  Con- 
cerning this  we  have  the  following  account 
from  Ricaut’s  Mayor  s Calendar . It  was 

. ufual  for  the  mayor,  on  the  morrow  of  All 
Souls  Day,  to  walk  to  RedclifFe  accompa- 
nied by  the  town-clerk  : and  there  to  fit  in 
audit  upon  Vfilliam  Canynge’s  chantries, 
with  the  vicar,  and  prodors  : which  being 
finished,  the  town-clerk  entered  the  account 
in  a book  there,  called  Canynge  s Leiger , and 
the  mayor  then  received  a noble,  the  town- 
clerk  20  d.  the  fword-bearer  8 d.  and  the 
ferjeants  at  mace  16  d.  Ricaut’s  Mayor’s 
Calendar,  160.  b.  This  Ricaut  was  town- 
clerk  of  Briftol  in  the  1 8th  Edward  IVth, 

A.  D. 
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A.  D.  1479.  His  Mayor's  Calendar  is  a 
Mf.  now  extant  in  the  chamber  of  the  city, 
in  the  town-clerk’s  office  -y  and,  as  is  be- 
lieved, no  where  elfe.  I v/as  obliged  for 
this  and  other  curious  intelligence  to  my 
very  excellent  and  learned  friend  Mr.  Henry** 
Dampier.  Concerning  this  I had  a cu- 
rious extradt  fent  me  by  the  fame  learned 
friend  from  the  ancient  book  in  the  veftry 
of  Redcliffe  church  ; in  which  mention  is 
made  of  the  two  chantries  founded  by  Mr. 
W.  Canynge,  conformably  to  the  account 
given  in  the  manufcript  of  Mr.  Barrett. 
It  is  moreover  mentioned,  that  in  the  year 
1475  John  Hixton,  and  fome  other  per- 
fon,  proftors,  paid  37/.  10  s.  yd.  on  account 
of  thofe  chantries  : and  that  a furplus  was 
fet  apart  for  Canynge’s  finging-clerks ; and 
placed  in  a cofre  called  Mr.  Canynge  s cofre  y 
lying  in  the  trezor-houfe  of  the  faid  church , be- 
fore the  tnayre . The  muniment  room,  where 
Canynge’s  cheft  now  Hands,  is  in  the  deeds 
called  Domus  fhef auraria : and  in  the  above- 
mentioned  book  money  is  often  faid  to  have 
been  delivered  into  this  cofre.  I am  credibly 
informed,  that  it  has  always  been  difficult  to 
get  accefs  to  the  veilry-bcok  of  Redcliffe 
church : and  that  it  was  utterly  unknown  to 
Chatterton.  The  above  accounts  from  this. 
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book  fhew  the  authenticity  of  Canynge’s  ori- 
ginal deed,  which  is  in  the  hands  of  Mr. 
Barrett.  Indeed  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  its 
antiquity. 

Concerning  the  Difperfion  of  the  Manu- 

fcripts. 

The  gratuities,  paid  at  the  annual  vifita- 
tion,  were  efteemed  of  fome  confederation, 
when  they  were  firft  appointed ; but  as  the 
wealth  of  the  nation,  and  of  Briftol  in  parti- 
cular, increafed ; they  muft  by  degrees  have 
become  of  lefs  value;  and  at  laft  fcarcely 
worth  demanding.  And  from  hence,  I ima- 
gine, proceeded  a negled:  in  the  truflees  : fo 
that  in  procefs  of  time  this  annual  vifitation 
ceafed ; and  the  writings  were  totally  difre- 
garded.  As  far  as  we  can  judge,  they  appear 
to  have  been  deferted  and  unnoticed  for  a long 
interval  of  years  : in  which  interval  the  fix 
keys,  with  which  they  were  fecured,  feem  to 
have  been  * loft.  All  this,  I think,  may  to 
a degree  ef  certainty  be  inferred  from  the 

* It  was  an  unlucky  precaution,  to  appoint  fo  many 
keys : for  one  being  loft  rendered  the  others  in  a man- 
ner ufelefs. 
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ccnfequences.  For  in  the  year  1727  there 
was  a notion,  that  fome  title-deeds  were  in 
the  cheft : and  tbofe  of  the  veftry  diredted, 
that  it  fhould  be  opened  under  the  infpedtion 
of  an  attorney  ; and  that  the  writings,  deemed 
of  value,  fhould  be  removed  to  the  fouth 
porch  of  the  church.  Accordingly,  all  the 
locks  were  forced ; and  the  cheft  broken 
open  : and  as  there  were  other  chefts  in  the 
fame  place,  if  I miftake  not,  fix  in  number, 
fuppofed  to  contain  ancient  writings,  they  all 
fuffered  in  the  fame  manner.  The  deeds, 
which  related  to  the  church,  were  in  confe- 
quence  of  this  removed ; and  all  the  other 
manufcripts  left  at  large,  without  any  de- 
fence ; being  totally  negledted,  as  things  of 
no  value.  Thus  were  the  good  purpofes  of 
this  excellent  man  ruined ; and  all  his  pre- 
cautions rendered  ineffectual.  From  this  fa- 
tal aera  the  writings  were  at  the  will  of  any 
perfon,  who  thought  it  worth  while  to  afk 
for  them.  How  foon  the  demolition  began, 
is  uncertain  : nor  can  it  be  known,  what  the 
original  quantity  was.  Mr.  Shiercliffe,  a 
gentleman  now  living,  and  well  refpedted  at 
Briftol,  viftted  the  tower  in  the  year  1749: 
and  he  told  me,  that  he  faw  the  parchments 
lying  there  to  a confiderable  amount.  He  at 
that  time  pra&ifed  miniature  painting;  and 

in 
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in  confequence  of  it  was  acquainted  with  Mr, 
Millar,  who  was  then  painting  a kind  of  mo- 
nument for  Perrot,  the  fexton.  This  Perrot 
had  been  in  good  bufinefs,  but  failed  by  en- 
terprizing  too  far ; and  was  content  to  a 61  in 
that  low  occupation.  Pie  had  a defire  to 
have  fome  memorial  of  him  put  up,  before 
he  died : and  Millar  was  accordingly  paint- 
ing a tablet  for  him.  And  having  nearly  fi- 
nifhed  it,  he  defired  Mr.  Sbiercliffe,  who 
Hood  by,  to  add  fomething  of  a freeze  or  vo- 
lute : for  your  hand , fays  he,  is  feadier  than 
mine . Mr.  Shiercliffe  at  his  requeft  per- 
formed it : which  fo  pleafed  Perrot,  that  he 
led  him  all  over  the  church ; and  among 
other  things  fhewed  him  the  north  porch, 
where  the  parchments  lay.  Mr.  Shiercliffe 
faid,  that  he  faw  them  in  heaps,  fome  quite 
loofe,  fome  tied  up : that  they  we  re  covered 
with  duft ; and  looked  rumpled,  ftained  and 
torn ; and  very  much  marked  with  age.  Per- 
rot feemed  to  intimate  to  him,  that  he  might, 
if  it  were  agreeable,  take  fome  of  them.  But 
he  did  not  regard  the  hint  ^ as  he  had  no 
tafte  for  fuch  ancient  writings.  Yet  Perrot 
had  certainly  fome  notion  that  they  were  of 
value : for  he  made  ufe  of  thefe  remarkable 
words,  at  lead  words  to  this  purpofe ; that 
there  were  things  here , which  would  one  day  be 
better  known  •,  and  that  in  proper  hands  they 

i o might 
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or 

might  prove  a treafure . Mr.  Shiercliffe  men- 
tioned, that,  as  he  had  occafion  to  pull  out 
his  knife,  he  took  the  opportunity  to  mark 
upon  the  handle  the  year  of  the  performance : 
for,  flight  as  it  was,  he  at  that  time  was  not 
a little  pleafed  with  it.  This  was  three 
years  before  the  birth  of  Chatterton.  He 
added,  that,  when  the  name  of  Rowley  was 
afterwards  brought  up,  and  his  poems  be- 
came the  publick  talk,  it  revived  in  his  mind 
many  faint  ideas  of  this  tranfaftion. 

It  was  about  this  feafon,  that  the  final  de- 
vaflation  happened  among  thefe  venerable  re- 
mains of  antiquity.  Some  of  the  parchments 
feem  to  have  been  carried  away  before  : but 
now  the  lad  hand  was  put  to  their  difiipa- 
tion.  A woman,  as  I was  informed,  ac- 
knowledged, that  flie  had  carried  off  a lap- 
full  ; which  fhe  employed  in  cleaning  fome 
of  her  kitchen  furniture.  One  Morgan,  who 
had  been  a barber,  took  away  fome ; which, 
I believe,  are  dill  preferved.  Thefe  ravages 
were  continually  repeated,  till  the  chefts  were 
exhaufted.  But  the  perfon  of  all  others  to 
be  remembered  was  Mr.  Chatterton ; the  fa- 
ther of  the  young  man,  with  whom  we  are 
fo  much  concerned.  He  was  a finging-man 
of  the  cathedral  •>  and  ufed  to  copy  mufick : 
and  at  the  latter  part  of  his  life  he  was  mafter 
of  the  free  fchool  in  Pile-ftreet,  And  as  his 

uncle 
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imcle  had  been  fexton  of  St.  Mary  Redcliffe, 
and  he  was  acquainted  with  the  people  of  the 
Veftry,  it  gave  him  accefs  to  that  church.  By 
thefe  means  he  had  permiflion  to  take  away 
many  of  the  parchments : and  with  the  af- 
liftance  of  his  boys  he  carried  off  at  one  time, 
what  they  call  a maand  bajket  full  of  them ; 
which  he  put  into  a cupboard  in  the  fchool. 
Many  of  thefe  feem  to  have  been  frittered 
away,  and  employed  in  vile  ufes ; as  the  va- 
lue of  them  was  not  known.  About  this 
time  the  minifter  of  the  parifh,  Mr.  Gibbs, 
made  a prefent  to  the  fchool  of  twenty  bi- 
Lles*  As  the  whole  number  of  the  boys  was 
forty,  thefe  bibles  were  to  be  given  to  the 
twenty  out  of  that  number,  which  fhould  be 
found  to  read  bed.  Old  Mr.  Chatterton, 
in  order  to  preferve  thefe  books  from  being 
damaged,  covered  them  with  fome  of  thefe 
parchments,  which  he  cut  to  pieces  for  that 
purpofe.  When  he  died,  and  his  widow  was 
obliged  to  remove,  die  carried  what  remained 
of  them  to  her  own  houfe. 

Under  fuch  unfortunate  circumftances  were 
thefe  curious  manufcripts  after  a long  inter- 
val of  negledt  brought  to  light.  And  when 
they  were  at  lad  difcovered,  it  was  in  great 
meafure  to  their  diffipation  and  ruin.  Thofe, 
which  had  the  good  fortune  to  be  preferved, 
feem  to  have  been  for  a long  time  little 
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known : and  the  few  perfons,  who  had  ob- 
tained any  knowledge  of  them,  did  not  en- 
tertain the  lead  idea  of  their  value.  The 
firft  time,  that  their  worth  feems  to  have 
been  fufpedted,  was  in  the  year  1768,  at  the 
opening  of  the  new  bridge  at  Briftol.  There 
had  been  a publication  in  one  of  the  weekly 
journals  printed  by  Felix  Farley ; in  which 
was  contained  an  account  of  the  ceremonies 
obferved  fome  centuries  before,  at  the  open- 
ing of  the  old  bridge  : and  this  was  faid  to 
be  taken  from  an  ancient  manufcript.  The 
curiofity  of  many  perfons,  and  particularly  of 
Mr.  George  Catcott,  was  by  this  publication 
raifed  $ and  they  began  to  make  enquiry  from 
what  hand  it  came.  All  the  intelligence, 
which  the  printer  could  after  fome  invefti- 
gation  obtain,  amounted  to  this;  that  the 
perfon,  who  brought  the  account,  was  a lad 
about  fifteen  or  fixteen  years  of  age  ; and  that 
his  name  was  Chatterton.  It  was  about  this 
time,  in  the  latter  end  of  the  fame  year,  that 
Mr.  Catcott,  walking  with  a friend  in  Red- 
cliffe  church,  was  informed  by  him  of  feve- 
ral  ancient  pieces  of  poetry  being  found 
there ; and  that  many  fpecimens  were  in  the 
hands  of  a young  lad,  with  whom  he  was  ac- 
quainted. This  perfon  proved  to  be  Chat- 
terton ; to  whom  Mr.  Catcott  defired  to  be 
introduced.  He  accordingly  had  an  inter- 
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view ; and  foon  #fter  obtained  from  him. 
Very  readily,  without  any  reward,  the  Brif- 
towe  Tragedy,  Rowley’s  Epitaph  upon  Mr. 
Canynge’s  anceftor,  with  fome  other  lit- 
tle pieces.  In  a few  days  he  brought  fome 
more;  among  which  was  the  Yellow  Roll. 
Thefe,  of  which  fome  were  copies,  and  fome 
originals,  were  immediately  put  into  Mr. 
Barrett’s  hands.  During  the  converfations, 
which  Mr.  Catcott  had  about  this  time  with 
the  young  lad,  he  heard  him  mention  the 
names  of  moft  of  the  poems,  fmce  printed, 
as  being  in  his  poffeffion.  He  afterwards 
grew  more  fufpicious,  and  referved  : and  it 
was  but  rarely,  and  with  difficulty,  that  any 
more  originals  could  be  obtained  from  him. 
He  became  more  and  more  out  of  humour 
with  the  world ; and  in  thefe  diftempered 
moods  feems  to  have  made  away  with  many 
of  the  manufcripts.  Indeed  he  confeffed  to 
Mr.  Catcott,  that  he  had  deftroyed  feveral  : 
and  fome*  which  he  owned  to  have  been  in 
his  poffeffion,  were  never  afterwards  feen. 
One  of  thefe  was  the  tragedy  of  the  Apoftate ; 
of  which  a fmall  part  only  has  been  preferved 
by  Mr.  Barrett.  The  fubjedt  of  it  was  the 
apoftatizing  of  a perfon  from  the  Chriftian 
to  the  Jewifh  faith.  He  mentioned,  that 
his  father,  who  was  of  the  choir  at  Briftol, 
and  took  much  pleafure  in  mufical  compofi- 
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tions,  had  a manufcript  of  mufick,  ccmpcrfed 
by  Rowley.  Whether  this  came  into  the 
poffeffion  of  the  fon,  is  not  known.  It  might 
poffibly  be  the  book,  out  of  which  he  was 
taught  his  letters  by  his  mother:  for  ihe 
taught  him  from  an  ancient  manufcript  of 
mufick,  which  had  been  her  hulband’s.  Upon 
his  death  fhe  had  been  obliged  to  remove  $ 
and  on  that  occafion  carried  with  her  all  the 
manufcripts,  which  remained.  Thefe  were 
configned  to  a large  box,  and  put  under  a bed  : 
in  which  fituation  they  were  afterwards  found 
by  her  fon.  As  he  was  the  perfon,  who  dif- 
covered  their  merit,  and  through  whofe  hands 
they  have  been  tranfmitted  to  us  ; it  will  be 
proper  in  this  place  to  fay  fomething  of  his 
hiftory. 


Some  Account  of  CHATTERTON,  and 
his  Difcovery  of  the  Manufcripts. 

Though  I had  received  fufficient  evidence 
from  a very  particular  friend,  who  had  made 
the  moft  fair  and  impartial  enquiries ; and 
upon  whofe  reprefentations  I knew  that  I 
could  depend  : yet  I thought  it  proper,  to 
prevent  every  fcruple,  to  vifit  myfelf  the 
perfons  principally  concerned  with  the  young 
man  : and  to  obtain  immediate  intelligence 

from 
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fron)  thofe,  who  were  perfonally  conneded 
with  him.  From  his  mother,  and  from  his 
fitter,  I learned,  that  he  was  born  upon  the 
20th  of  November  1752,  a few  months  after 
his  father’s  * death.  That  he  was  put  to 
fchool  in  Pile-ftreet  to  be  taught  to  read,  un- 
der Mr.  Love,  who  had  fucceeded  to  his  fa- 
ther as  matter.  That  he  was  fent  back  to 
his  mother,  when  he  was  about  five  years  old, 
as  a dull  boy,  and  incapable  of  inftrudion. 
His  mother  upon  this  took  him  in  hand 
herfelf : and  firft  taught  him  his  letters,  as  I 


* CHATTERTON 

Born  two  or  three  months  after? 

his  father’s  death,  — 5 

Left  the  fchool  in  Pile-ftreet,? 

when  five  years  old,  — \ 

Went  to  Coulfton’s  fchool,  be- -j 
fore  he  was  eight,  — t 

Left  Coulfton’s,  and  was  articled 
to  Mr.  Lambert,  when  four-  / 
teen  years  and  feven  months  r 
old,  — — — J 

He  was  almoft  fixteen  at  the  open- 
ing of  the  new  bridge,  and  h^d 
been  at  Mr.  Lambert’s  one  year 
and  three  months,  — 

Soon  after  known  to  Mr.  Barrett? 

and  Catcott,  — — $ 

Left  Mr.  Lambert’s,  when  feven-  f 
teen  years  and  five  months  old,  C 
Died  unhappily,  — 
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November 
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October 
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1760 

i July 

1767 

I O&ober 

1768 

November 

1768 

April 

1770 

22  Auguft 

1770 

have 
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V 

have  before  mentioned,  out  of  an  old  manu- 
fcript  mufick  book;  in  which  the  initials 
were  ornamented.  She  afterwards  taught 
him  to  read  out  of  a black-letter  teilament : 
which  probably  may  have  laid  the  foundation 
of  his  attachment  to  manufcripts  and  ancient 
writings.  In  his  eighth  year  he  wTas  fent  to 
the  blue-coat  charity  fchool  at  St.  Auguftine’s 
back,  founded  by  Edward  Coulfton,  Efq; 
where  he  was  kept,  as  all  the  boys  were, 
very  clofely  and  uniformly  confined.  Here 
he  continued  till  the  firft  of  July  1767  : and 
upon  the  fame  day,  that  he  quitted  fchool, 
he  went  to  Mr.  Lambert’s,  an  attorney  of 
that  place ; being  at  that  time  fourteen  years 
and  eight  months  old.  He  continued  in  this 
fftuation  till  April  1770:  when  he  went  to 
London,  in  great  hopes  of  railing  himfelf  in 
the  world  by  his  writing  for  bookfellers,  or 
for  any  other  perfons,  who  ihould  employ 
him.  But  it  appears,  that  he  was  fadly  dif- 
appointed ; and  died  in  a moft  melancholy 
manner  the  fame  year,  upon  the  2 2d  of  Au- 
guft,  aged  feventeen  years  and  nine  months, 
I alked  Mrs.  Chatterton,  if  lhe  knew  any 
thing  of  her  hufband’s  bringing  the  manu- 
fcripts from  Redcliffe  church ; and  of  his 
making  ufe  of  part  of  them  to  cover  bibles. 
She  toid  me,  that  fire  certainly  did : and  in- 
timated, that  he  had  otherwife  employed 

them : 


them : and  particularly  (hewed  me  Clark's 
Hiftory  of  the  Bible,  which  (he  faid  had  been 
covered  in  the  fame  manner.  She  likewife 
remembered  her  fon's  firft  taking  notice  of 
the  manufcripts  in  the  box ; which  was  when 
he  had  been  fome  time  at  Mr.  Lambert's, 
and  was  turned  of  fifteen  : alfo  of  his  carry- 
ing them  away  in  his  pockets. 

I had  the  like  information  from  Mrs. 
Newton,  the  fifter  of  Chatter  ton  ; to  whom  I 
made  application  for  intelligence.  She  re- 
membered well  the  manner  of  her  brother's 
being  taught  to  read,  from  the  old  mufick 
book ; and  from  the  teftament  in  black  let- 
ter 3 being  herfelf  fomewhat  more  than  three 
years  older  than  her  brother.  She  could  alfo 
recollect  the  whole  procefs  of  his  difcovering 
the  parchments  in  the  box ; and  of  his  ;oy, 
and  extafy,  when  he  found  out  that  they 
were  of  value.  She  mentioned  likewife,  that 
when  he  could  get  leave  from  Mr,  Lambert, 
he  ufed  to  return  with  eagernefs,  and  fill  his 
pockets,  in  order  to  carry  off  what  might 
fuffice  him  to  copy.  After  this  he  would 
upon  another  vifit  read  to  her  with  infinite 
fatisfadtion  what  he  had  tranfcribed ; and 
fometimes  (hew  great  indignation  at  her  not 
having  a proper  tafte  for  fuch  compofitions. 
One  time  in  particular  he  ufed  very  hard 
words,  and  left  her  in  great  difpleafure.  He 
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read  them  likewife  to  feveral  of  his  friends  * 
and  finding,  that  they  did  not  afford  that  re- 
gard, which  the  poems  merited,  he  often  re- 
peated thofe  memorable  words,  that,  had 
Rowley  been  a Londoner , injlead  of  a Briftowan , 
his  ( Chat  ter  ton s ) fortune  would ' have.,  been, 
made . This  is  mentioned  in  a letter  to  his 
mother,  when  he  was  in -London:  but  his 
filler  remembers  his  ufing  the  fame  exprefilon 
occafionally,  before  he  went  thither.  He  al- 
ludes to  it  himfelf,  in  thofe  verfes  from  Brif- 
\ 

tol,  with  which  his  will  is  accompanied.  I 
defired  to  know  of  Mrs.  Newton,  if  he  al- 
ways diftinguifhed  Rowley’s  poems  from  his 
own  ; and  if  he  never  took  the  merit  of  them 
to  himfelf.  Her  anfwer  was,  that  he  always 
mentioned  the  poems,  which  he  copied,  as 
Rowley’s.  He  uniformly  fpoke  of  them  as 
ancient ; and  treated  them  with  a kind  of 
veneration.  He  fometimes  read  his  own 
compofitions  to  her  jointly  with  the  others  : 
but  ffill  he  made  a diftindtion : and  though 
he  was  well  fatisfied  with  his  own  verfes,  yet 
he  feemed  to  treat  thofe  of  Rowley  with  a 
different  regard.  I alked  her,  if  fhe  had  ever 
feen  copying  any  of  the  manufcripts, 
which  he  had  carried  away.  She  faid,  never , 
that  fhe  could  remember , excepting  once:  at 
which  time  fhe  came  upon  him  unexpectedly,  at 
his  majlers  office . The  houfe,  it  feems,  was 

at 
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at  the  diftance  of  above  half  a mile  from  the 
office ; at  the  latter  of  which,  on  account  of 
privacy,  he  ufed  to  tranfcribe.  Great  diffi- 
culties have  been  unneceffarily  raifed ; upon 
a fuppofition,  that  nobody  ever  faw  this  young 
man  with  the  manuscripts  before  him,  and  in 
the  adt  of  copying.  But  the  fadl  we  find  was 
not  true  : and  of  one  inftance  to  the  contrary 
we  are  affured  by  the  evidence  of  Mrs.  New- 
ton. And  if  fhe  had  not  accidentally  met 
with  this  information,  yet  fhe  had  feen  the 
originals  repeatedly : and  fhe  was  an  indis- 
putable witnefs  to  the  copies  from  them, 
though  not  to  the  copying.  However,  there 
are  other  proofs  to  the  fame  purpofe.  Mr, 
Capel,  a jeweller  at  Briftol,  refided,  when  an 
apprentice,  in  the  fame  houfe,  where  Mr, 
Lambert  had  his  office.  He  told  me,  that 
he  faw  Chatterton,  the  very  day  that  he  came 
from  Coulfton’s,  with  the  tonfure  on  his 
head,  and  in  the  habit  of  the  place.  He 
was  afterwards  acquainted  with  him;  and 
might  have  been  very  intimate : but  the 
young  man’s  pride  dilgufted  him  ; and  he 
had  at  the  fame  time  a diflike  to  his  princi- 
ples. However,  fome  correfpondence  was 
maintained  between  them : and  Mr.  Capel 
often  called  in  upon  him,  when  he  was  writ- 
ing : and  he  affured  me,  that  he  had  at  times 
feen  him  copying  the  manufcripts.  I afked 
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him,  if  they  were  parchments : to  which  he 
anfwered,  with  proper  caution,  that  he  could 
not,  after  fuch  an  interval,  take  upon  him  tq 
determine  about  them  : as  he  had  at  that  time 
iio  inducement  to  make  any  particular  en- 
quiry ; nor  could  he  apprehend,  that  they 
would  be  found  of  fuch  value.  He  faid,  he 
remembered  very  well,  that  they  lay  in  heaps, 
and  in  great  confufion ; and  feemed  rumpled, 
and  ftained : and  near  them  were  the  papers, 
upon  which  Chatterton  was  tranfcribing. 
Thus  much,  he  faid,  he  knew  for  certain, 
that  Chatterton  fpoke  of  the  manufcripts  as 
ancient  writings  : and  among  other  things 
told  him,  what  affords  very  material  evidence, 
that  he  was  then  Jludying  to  underjiand  the  old 
language , in  which  they  were  written . One 
reafon  for  this  privacy  in  writing  he  thought 
might  arife  from  the  diflike,  which  Mr. 
Lambert  fhewed  to  Chatterton’s  being  em- 
ployed in  this  manner.  And  Mr.  Capel 
thinks,  that  he  never  faw  the  young  lad  co- 
pying, but  when  his  mafter  was  gone  from 
home.  But  there  were  certainly  other  rea- 
fons.  He  concluded  with  telling  me,  that 
he  had  feen  many  of  Chatterton’s  early  com- 
pofitions,  at  the  fame  time  that  he  produced 
thofe  of  Rowley.  But  there  was  always,  in 
his  opinion,  a material  difference ; the  latter 
being  far  fuperior.  And  he  added  in  refpeft 

to 
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to  Rowley’s  poems,  that  he  did  not  believe 
there  were  two  perfons  inBriftol,  who  thought 
Chatterton  was  the  author.  Sir,  fays  he,  I 
know,  that  he  was  incapable  of  writing  them . 
He  told  me  farther,  that  Chatterton  one 
time  was  compofing  a play  for  fome  itinerant 
players  : and  he  added  with  a fmile,  that  the 
real  author  of  JElla  would  never  have  writ  ten  for 
f rollers.  In  fpeaking  of  his  appearance,  he 
faid,  that  there  was  generally  a drearinefs  in 
his  look,  and  a wildnefs ; attended  with  a 
vifible  contempt  for  others.  There  was 
moreover,  upon  his  being  any  way  irritated, 
or  otherwife  greatly  affedied,  a light  in  his 
eyes,  which  feemed  very  remarkable.  The 
fame  circumftance  I have  heard  from  others, 
who  knew  him.  In  ihort,  Mr.  Capel  ac- 
knowledged, that  Chatterton  had  parts ; but 
not  adequate  to  the  compofitions  in  difpute, 
of  which  he  was  fuppofed  to  have  been  the 
author. 

It  is  well  known,  that  one  of  Chatterton’s 
moft  intimate  friends  was  Mr.  Cary,  who 
had  been  acquainted  with  him  at  fchool. 
On  which  account  it  may  not  be  improper 
'to  mention  part  of  a letter,  which  this  per- 
fon  wrote  in  Auguft  1776  to  Mr.  George 
Catcott,  who  had  requeued  has  evidence  in 
order  to  flrengthen  his  own. 


ft  Sir , 
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Sir, 

“ It  being  your  requeft,  that  I fhould 
•*  give  you  my  opinion  of  the  authenticity 
4t  of  Rowley’s  manuscripts ; I can  only  fay, 
*f.  that  I have  frequently  heard  Chatterton 
make  mention  of  fuch  writings  being  in 
€t  his  poffeffion  fhortly  after  his  leaving 
fchool  ; when  he  could  not  be  above  fif- 
*e  teen  years  of  age  : and  that  he  had  given 
^ Mr.  Barrett  and  Catcott  part  of  them. 
li  Not  having  any  tafte  rnyfelf  for  ancient 
“ poetry,  I do  not  recoiled:  his  having  ever 
€C  {hewn  them  to  me : but  he  often  men- 
“ tioned  them;  when,  great  as  his  capacity 
€€  yvas,  I am  convinced,  that  he  was  ineapa- 
“ ble  of  writing  them,  &c.  &c. — This,  I 
“ think,  I am  warranted  in  afferting ; as 
“ from  my  intimacy  with  him  I had  it  in 
tc  my  power  to,  and  did,  obferve  the  pro- 
€*  grefs  of  his  genius,  from  its  infancy  to  it§ 
4(  fatal  diffolution.  His  abilities  for  his  age 
“ were  undoubtedly  very  great  y but  not 
“ equal  to  the  works  of  Rowley : particu-* 
“ larly  at  the  age,  when  he  firft  produced 
“ them  to  light,  &c.” 

Another  of  Chatterton’s  bofom  friends  was 
Mr.  Smith,  the  fon  of  a brewer  at  Briftol. 
As  he  was  about  the  fame  age  as  his  cpm.- 
panion,  he  knew  the  whole  of  his  hiftory  s 
and  nobody  feems  to  have  been  in  a greater 
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degree  of  confidence  with  him,  during  his 
ftay  at  Lambert's.  But  this  perfon  has  been 
for  fome  time  abroad  : on  which  account  I 
can  only  give  his  evidence  at  fecond-hand  $ 
as  I received  it  from  a * particular  friend,  in 
whofe  veracity  however  I can  fafely  confide. 
I fhall  lay  it  before  the  reader,  for  the  molt 
part,  as  it  was  afforded  in  a fhort  dialogue 
between  thefe  two  perfons.  My  friend's  en- 
quiry, if  I miftake  not,  was  made  in  the 
year  1 778  : and  he  wrote  down  with  great 
accuracy  every  anfwer,  that  was  made. 

Dr.  G.  When  firft,  in  what  manner,  and 
how  often,  did  Chatterton  read  Rowley  to 
you  ? 

S.  When  with  Mr.  Lambert : not  before  : 
fometimes  whole  treatifes ; fometimes  parts 
only ; and  this  very  often. — I mean,  he  ufed 
to  read  to  me  very  often  fome  ancient  pieces 
of  writing,  which  came  from  the  room  over 
the  north  porch  at  Redcliffe.  I do  not 
know,  that  they  were  all  by  Rowley.  But 
I never  heard  him  fpeak  of  any  ancient  poet 
befides  Rowley. 

Dr.  G.  Were  thefe  manufcripts  upon  vel- 
lum ? and  did  you  fee  thefe  manufcripts  ? 
and  how  many  ? 


* Dr.  Glynn. 


S.  Yes, 
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S.  Yes,  they  were  upon  vellum.  I have 
feen  fueh  manufcripts.  I have  feen  a confi- 
derable  number  of  them  3 perhaps  a dozen. 
Many,  as  I remember  very  well,  had  the 
heads  of  Kings  and  Popes,  or  fomething  in 
that  way,  upon  them ; and  forne  were  as 
broad  as  the  bottom  of  your  chair. 

Dr.  G.  Did  you  ever  fee  him  tranfcribing 
any  of  them  ? and  where  ? 

Si  Yes,  often ; very  often  ; at  Mr.  Lam- 
bert’s office  : and  he  has  frequently  read  to 
me  there,  what  he  had  juft  tranfcribed.  But  • 
I had  no  tafte  for  fuch  things. 

Dr.  G.  Did  he  ever  tell  you  when,  and 
in  what  manner,  he  came  by  thefe  manu- 
fcripts ? 

S.  Yes;  about  the  time  when  he  firft  went 
toLambert’s.  He  had  them  from  a box,  which 
had  belonged  to  his  father:  and  his  father 
had  them  from  Redcliffe  church.  His  fa- 
ther being  dead,  and  thefe  parchments  in  the 
pofleffion  of  his  mother ; they  for  many  years 
fhared  the  common  fate,  that  old  parchments 
ufually  do.  That  is,  fome  were  turned  into 
* thread-papers  5 fome  into  patterns ; fome 

into 

• / 

* I did  not  choofe  to  afk  Mrs.  Chatterton  about  the 
Mfl*.  being  put  to  thefe  ufes  ; as  it  might  have  embar- 
raffed  her : and  it  was  a circumftance  not  very  material. 
Yet  there  could  be  no  more  harm  in  her  making  ufe  of 
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' / 
into  dolls,  and  the  like.  In  fhort,  tliey  were 

applied  to  all  thofe  vile  and  mean  ufes,  which 
wafte  writings  are  liable  to  be  put  to.  He 
added,  that  the  manner  of  their  being  difeo- 
vered  to  be  of  value  was  this.  When  young 
Chatterton  was  firft  articled  to  Mr.  Lambert, 
he  ufed  frequently  to  come  home  to  his  mo- 
ther by  way  of  a fhort  vifit.  There  one  day 
his  eye  was  caught  by  one  of  thefe  thread-pa- 
pers. He  found  not  only  the  writing  to  be 
very  old,  the  characters  very*  different  from 
common  characters ; but  the  fubjedt  therein 
treated  was  different  from  common  fubjedts. 
Being  naturally  of  an  inquifitive  and  curious 
turn,  he  was  very  much  ftruck  with  thefe 
appearances : and,  as  one  would  expedt,  be^> 
gan  to  queflion  his  mother,  what  thofe  thread- 
papers  were ; how  flie  got  them ; and  from 
whence  they  came.  Upon  farther  enquiry 
he  was  led  to  a full  difeovery  of  all  the  parch- 
ments* which  remained,  and  of  what  value 
they  were.  This  was  the  hiftory  given  by 
Mr.  Smith ; which  was  very  carefully  taken 
down  by  my  friend.  The  following  account 

them  for  thread-papers,  than  for  her  hufoand  employing 
them  for  covers  of  books.  When  the  value  of  a thing 
is  not  known,  we  cannot  wonder  at  any  mifapplication. 
If  fhe  did  aft  as  is  furmifed  ; fhe  did  no  more,  than 
any  other  perfon  would  have  done  in  the  fame  circum- 
fiances. 
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!$  very  remarkable.  He  was  always,  faitl 
Mr.  Smith,  very  fond  of  walking  in  the 
fields,  and  particularly  in  Redcliffe  meadows  i 
and  of  talking  about  thefe  manufcripts,  and 
fometimes  reading  them  there.  Come , he 
would  fay,  you  and  1 will  take  a walk  in  the 
meadow.  I have  got  the  clever ejl  thing  for 
you , that  ever  was.  It  is  worth  half  a crown 
merely  to  kttbe  a fight  of  it ; and  to  hear  me 
read  it  to  you . When  we  were  arrived  at  the 
place  propofed,  he  would  produce  his  parch- 
ment ; fhew  it,  and  read  it  to  me.  There 
was  one  fpot  in  particular,  full  in  view  of 
the  church,  in  which  he  always  feemed  to 
take  a peculiar  delight.  He  would  frequently 
lay  himfelf  down,  fix  his  eyes  upon  the 
church  ; and  feem  as  if  he  were  in  a kind  of 
extafy  or  trance.  Then,  on  a fudden  and 
abruptly,  he  would  tell  me,  that  feeple  was 
burnt  down  by  lightning  ; that  was  the  place , 
where  they  formerly  ailed  plays  : (meaning,  if 
I remember  right,  what  is  now  called  the 
Parade).  I recoiled:  very  affuredly,  that  he 
had  a parchment  in  his  hand  at  the  very 
time,  when  he  gave  me  this  defcription : 
but  whether  he  read  this  hiftory  out  of  that 
parchment,  I am  not  certain.  Being  alked, 
if  Chatterton  ufed  to  fpeak  of  thefe  MIT.  as 
ancient,  and  as  Rowley’s,  he  anfwered,  al- 
ways a’s  ancient ; and  fome  of  them  as  Row- 
ley’s : 
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ley’s  ! but  whether  all  as  Rowley’s*  he  could 
not  determine.  Being  farther  interrogated, 
whether  Chatterton  ever  fpoke  of  thefe  ma- 
nufcripts  and  poems,  in  fuch  a manner,  as 
if  he  would  have  people  believe,  that  they 
were  his  own  ; he  replied  : Chatterton  not 
only  never  offered  to  claim  them  as  his  own ; 
but  never  fo  much  as  dropped  any  hint  that 
way : never  feemed,  as  if  he  wanted  people 
to  fufped:,  much  lefs  believe,  that  they  were 
of  his  compofing.  Look  you , Sir,  faid  he, 
you  will  be  pleafed  to  underjland  ?ne  right * 
What  I have  here  faid,  I mean  in  refpebl  to 
fuch  things  only,  as  he  gave  to  Mr . Catcott  and 
Barrett , which  were  undoubtedly  ancient . What- 
ever he  gave  out  as  his  own,  or  publifhed  as 
his  own,  I know  to  have  been  his  unquejliona - 
hly.  He  had  no  occafion  to  be  beholden  to  ajiy 
other  man  s labour  for  a character . Sir,  he 
was  one  oj  the  mojl  extraordmary  geniufes  I ever 
knew  ; the  mofl  extraordinary  I ever  heard  of  \ 
He  then  went  on  in  an  encomium  upon  his 
friend,  which  was  much  too  extravagant; 
yet  excufable  in  one,  who  had  fo  great  a re- 
gard for  his  memory. 

But,  whatever  the  genius  and  abilities  of 
this  young  lad  may  have  been,  they  were  un- 
affifted  for  the  mofl  part,  and  uncultivated. 
This  will  in  great  rheafure  appear  from  the 
teflimony  of  this  very  perfon ; who,  being 

M in  queflioned. 
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queftioned,  confefled  Chatterton’s  Ignorance 
of  thofe  languages,  which  principally  conduce 
to  cultivation  and  knowledge.  For  when  it 
was  afked,  whether  he  underftood  Latin  and 
Greek ; the  reply  was,  not  in  the  leaf . He 
had  intimated , faid  Mr.  Smith,  very  frequently , 
both  a defre  to  learn , and  a defign  to  teach  him - 
felf  Latin  ; but  I always  difi'uaded  him  from  it, 
as  being  in  itfelf  impracticable.  But  I advifed 
him  by  all  means  to  try  at  French . As  to  La- 
tin, depend  upon  it,  you  will  find  it  too  hard for 
you . Fry  at  French,  if  you  pleafe : of  that  you 
?nay  acquire  fome  knowledge,  without  much  diffi- 
culty : and  it  will  be  of  real  fervice  to  you.  Of 
his  utter  ignorance  in  refpedt  to  the  ancient 
languages,  I was  farther  allured  by  Mr.  Bar- 
rett ; who  knew  much  of  him  in  the  two 
laft  years  of  his  life : and  who  was  a better 

j * 

judge  of  his  abilities  than  any  of  his  compa- 
nions, Fie  told  me,  that  Chatterton  once 
borrowed  of  him  Skinner’s  Etymologicum  ; 
but  returned  it  in  a few  days,  becaufe  moft 
of  the  interpretations  were  in  Latin.  He 
did  the  fame  by  a fmall  Saxon  didlionary, 
which  had  in  like  manner  been  lent  to  him ; 
and  which  he  returned  on  the  fame  account. 
Among  the  many  circumftances  mentioned 
by  Mr.  Smith-,  one  is  very  remarkable.  It 
is  well  known,  that  Chatterton  was  very  am- 
bitious to  be  known,  and  very  greedy  of 
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praife ; fo  that  he  loaded  the  prefs  with  his 
own  productions.  Yet  he  never  gave  the 
lead:  hint  to  his  friend,  that  he  ever  intended 
to  coiled  and  publifh  Rowley.  And  though, 
during  his  ftay  at  Lambert’s,  a great  number 
of  his  own  com  portions  were  fent  up  to  town 
for  the  prefs ; yet  of  the  ancient  poems  none, 
I believe,  except  that  fhort  one  of  Elinoure 
and  Juga,  were  ever  tranfmitted  for  publica- 
cation  : and  even  this,  when  fent,  had  the 
name  of  Rowley  prefixed  to  it ; by  which  he 
diftinguifhed  it  from  his  own. 

As  it  was  curious  and  neceflarv  to  know, 
what  afiiftance  the  young  man  had  towards 
obtaining  any  knowledge,  my  friend  Dr. 
Glynn  applied  to  Mr.  Clayfield  in  Caftle- 
ftreet ; as  he  was  faid  to  have  lent  many 
books  to  Chatterton.  But  the  account, 
which  he  gave,  was,  that,  to  the  bed:  of  his 
remembrance,  he  never  lent  him  but  two 
books : for  he  had  but  few  in  his  pofleffion  ; 
the  whole  being  contained  in  a glafs  cafe, 
which  he  kept  for  his  private  amufement. 
The  two  books  alluded  to  were  Martin’s  phi- 
lofophical  grammar ; and  one  volume  of  Mar- 
tin’s Philofophy.  The  latter,  he  thinks,  was 
borrowed  merely  for  the  copy  of  verfes,  which 
are  prefixed  to  it.  He  faid,  that  he  had 
heard  Chatterton  fpeak  of  Rowley ; but  not 
often  : that  he  had  heard  him  read  Milton, 
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and  Thomfon  : but  he  feemed  more  fond  of 
his  own  verfes : and  thefe  turned  chiefly 
upon  fatire.  He  concluded  with  faying, 
that,  in  refpeCl  to  the  poems  of  Rowley,  the 
boy  had  not  abilities  for  fuch  a performance. 
Sir,  fays  he,  take  my  word  for  it,  they  were  no 
more  his  comp  oft  ion  than  mine . It  may  be 
proper  to  obferve,  that  Chatterton  was  cer- 
tainly diftrefled  for  information  : and  as  he 
failed  in  his  expectations  from  Skinner  and 
the  Saxon  dictionary,  his  chief  refources 
were  Kerfey,  and  the  gloiTary  to  Speght’s 
Chaucer.  The  very  copy,  of  which  he  made 
rsfe,  with  notes  in  his  own  hand  writing,  is 
now  in  the  poffeffion  of  my  friend  Dr* 
Glynn. 

It  is  remarkable,  that  in  the  courfe  of  the 
evidence  afforded  by  Mr.  Smith,  there  is 
mention  made  of  Redcliffe  church  fpire  be- 
ing burnt  by  lightning.  But  how  could  ei- 
ther Mr.  Smith  or  Chatterton  have  been  ap- 
prized of  this ; as  there  was  no  hiftory,  nor 
any  known  record,  concerning  fuch  an  event? 
It  is  true,  that  fince  the  death  of  the  latter, 
there  has  been  a publication  by  Mr.  Nafmith, 
of  William  of  Worceftre.  This  came  out  in 
the  year  1778:  and  we  find  the  fact  there  men- 
tioned. Latitudo  (lege  Altitudo)  Turris  de 
Radclyfe  continet  300  pedes  : de  quibus  100 
pedes,  funt  per  fulmen  dejeCti.  p.  120.  As 
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the  only  hiftory,  in  which  this  is  mentioned, 
came  out  after  the  death  of  Chatterton,  he 
could  not  have  his  intelligence  from  hence ; 
but  it  muft  have  come  from  one  of  the  ma- 
nufcripts  of  Rowley. 

OBJECTIONS  confidered. 

It  has  been  looked  upon  as  a ftrong  ob- 
jection, that  this  William  of  Worceftre,  who 
writes  fo  particularly  about  Briftol,  never 
once  takes  notice  of  Rowley.  I can  only  re- 
turn for  anfwer,  what  I have  faid  before  $ 
that  Leland,  a far  more  curious  obferver, 
takes  no  notice  of  Canynge.  He  gives  an 
ample  defcription  of  Briftol,  and  celebrates 
the  very  church  of  Redcliffe  : yet  fays  not  a 
word  of  the  conftruCtor  of  the  church,  nor  of 
the  benefaftor  of  the  place.  In  his  treatife 
qe  Scriptoribus  Britannicis,  he  mentions 
neither  Lydgate  nor  Occleve.  Why  then 
fhould  we  think  it  fo  ftrange,  that  any  writer 
fhould  omit  Rowley  ? Yet  from  hence  fome 
have  been  led  to  think,  that  no  fuch  perfon 
exifted  : that  the  name  itfelf  was  fictitious, 
and  introduced  merely  to  deceive  the  world. 
But  we  have  indifputable  evidence  in  favour 
cf  this  perfon  : which  evidence  has  been  ob- 
tained from  the  bifhop’s  regifter  at  Wells;  in 
which  diocefe  Briftol  was  of  old  included. 
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It  is  there  recorded,  that  Thomas  Rowley 
took  his  fird  orders  of  Acolyth  in  the  year 
1439.  It  is  likewife  pad  contradiction  ma- 
nned, that,  about  the  time  of  Canynge,  the 
family  of  the  Rowleys  made  a confiderable 
figure  in  Bridol.  This  is  proved  from  the 
original  ledger  book  of  St.  Ewin’s  : for 

which,  and  much  other  fatisfa&ory  evidence, 

I am  greatly  obliged  to  Mr.  George  Catcott. 
From  this  ledger  it  is  plain,  that  the  Rowleys 
were  inhabitants  of  that  parifh  : and  that  one 
William  Rowley,  a merchant,  together  with 
John  Perfyns,  ferved  the  office  of  procurator 
of  St.  Ewin’s  in  the  17th  year  of  king  Ed- 
ward the  Fourth;  and  that  he  was  a bene- 
factor to  the  place.  Concerning  him  and  his 
benefactions,  the  following  extracts  have  been 
made  by  Mr.  G.  Catcott  from  that  book, 
p.  2d. 

April  16,  1450.  Item,  one  made  boke  of 
the  gefte  of  W.  Rowley,  merchant ; whych 
begynneth  wyth  the  collie,  that  ys  to  faie, 
Deus  qui  beatum,  Sec.  before  the  kalendar : 
and  after  the  kalendar,  exorcizo  te,  creatura 
falis,  Sec.  and  endeth,  Chridus  et  agnus. 
Sec. 

The  fame  William  is  alfo  mentioned, 
among  other  benefactors,  for  a new  fuit  of 
vedments  to  St.  Ewin’s  church,  in  the  14th 
of  king  Edward  the  Fourth,  p.  75. 
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Item,  of  William  Rowley,  20 d.  - 1:8 
Imprimis,  of  William  Rowley,  for 
his  feage  in  the  church  - - 1:0 

Item,  of  William  Rowley,  for  the 
making  of  the  pax  - - - 3:4 

Upon  the  floor  in  the  chancel  of  St.  John’s 
church  are  the  effigies  of  two  perfons  in 
brafs,  very  perfedt,  and  reprefenting  a man 
and  his  wife  ; with  the  following  infcription, 
which  is  ftill  legible : 

Hic  jacet  Thomas  Rowley,  Mercator,  et 
Vicecomes  hujus  V ilice  Briftol : qui  quidem 
Thomas  obijt  xxiii  die  menfis  Januarii,  anno 
Domini,  1478  ; et  Margarita  Uxor  ejus,  qux 
obijt  ****menfis  Martii,  anno  Domini  1470: 
quorum  animabus  propitietur  Deus.  Amen. 
His  label  has  thefe  words : Sandta  Maria,  ora 
pro  nobis.  Her  label  has,  Sandta  Trinitas, 
unus  Deus,  miferere  nobis.  The  perfons 
above  lived  in  the  time  of  Thomas  Rowley, 
the  friend  of  Canynge : and  we  may  infer, 
that  they  were  his  relations. 


An  INFERENCE  of  confequence. 

I cannot  help  taking  farther  notice  of  the 
burning  of  Redclifife  fpire  ^ as  I think,  it 
may  be  attended  with  fome  information  of 
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confequence.  It  will  fatisfadiorily  prove,  if 
I miftake  not,  from  whom,  and  from  whom 
only,  the  young  man  got  his  intelligence. 
It  is  to  be  obferved,  that  William  of  Wor- 
ceftre  vifited  at  different  times  feveral  parts 
of  England : and  he  has  generally  put  down 
the  particular  years  of  thole  vifitations.  The 
Jateft  date  to  be  found  in  his  book  is  1480. 
Among  the  more  early  he  has  marked  one ; 
at  which  time  he  left  Briftol  to  go  to  St. 
Michael’s  Mount  in  Cornwall  $ which  was 
in  the  year  1478.  From  hence  I am  led  to 
fuppofe,  that  his  account  of  Briftol,  and  par- 
ticularly of  Redcliffe  church,  was  in  this 
year,  or  not  long  before  it.  The  event  may 
have  been  fomewhat  prior.  Now  it  is  well 
known,  that  the  celebrated  Mr.  Canynge 
died  in  the  * year  1474 : between  which  and 
the  account  given  by  William  of  Worceftre 
there  is  an  interval  pf  only  four  years  inclu- 
iive.  If  then  the  accident  did  not  happen  in 
that  fpace,  it  muft  have  fallen  out  antece- 
dently, in  the  very  life-time  of  Canynge. 
We  may  be  pretty  certain,  that  it  happened 
in  the  time  of  his  friend  Rowley.  He  inti- 
mates in  his  life  of  Canynge,  that  he  fur- 


* He  died  that  year,  upon  the  7th  of  November,  as 
appears  from  the  infcrlption  upon  his  monument  in  the 
fouth  ifle  of  St.  Mary  Redclifte  church. 
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,vived  that  good  man  ; and  mentions  his  exr 
periencing  the  effects  of  age : that  growing 
more  and  more  infirm,  he  changed  his  fitua~ 
tion  for  the  fake  of  his  health  and  conve- 
nience. From  hence  we  may  conclude,  that 
he  was  fixty  years  old.  Now  it  is  manifeft 
from  the  regifter  of  Wells,  that  he  was  made 
Acolyth  in  the  year  1439:  and  we  know, 
that  this  office,  when  regularly  taken,  was 
conferred  upon  very  young  perfons.  For 
this  we  have  the  authority  of  Hefychius. 
AkoXxQcc,  b vsttTspoz,  7 txiq.  The  author  does 
not  fay,  vsoc,  but  veurtpoQ : by  which  mu  ft  be 
iignified  a boy,  or  a very  young  lad.  The 
nature  of  the  office  may  be  known  from  D11 
Cange.  Acolutus,  Acoluthus,  proximus  hy- 
podiacono  gradus. — Sunt  enim  (Acolythi) 
veluti  famuli  Ecclefiaftici,  ut  pote  qui  vilio- 
ribus Eccleffse  minifteriis  deputantur,  ut  ce- 
reis  deferendis,  &£.  Others  make  it  the  loweft 
and  earlieft  of  the  four  inferior  orders : and 
the  bufmefs,  in  which  they  were  employed, 
was  to  take  care  of  the  facred  utenfils,  to  light 
the  candles,  and  to  do  the  dutv  of  a fervitor 

r J 

in  refpedt  to  the  church  apparatus.  If  then 
we  fuppofe  Rowley  to  have  been  fifteen,  when 
he  was  admitted  Acolyth  in  the  year  1439, 
he  muff:  have  been  born  in  1424:  and  if  he 
lived  to  be  fixty,  he  was  alive  in  the  year 
14845  which  was  fix  years  after  the  account 
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given  by  William  of  Worceftre.  Or  if  we 
fuppofe  him  to  have  been  twenty,  when  he 
was  made  Acolyth,  he  will  then  have  been 
fixty  in  1479  : fo  that  at  all  rates  he  mud 
have  been  acquainted  with  the  accident  of 
the  fpire. 

As  William  of  Worceflre  may  poflibly 
have  written  either  in  the  year  1479,  or 
1480,  which  is  later  than  the  time  which  I 
have  fuppofed  ; it  may  be  proper,  in  order  to 
obviate  all  fcruples  and  difficulties,  to  deter- 
mine the  very  year;  that  the  inferences  thence 
drawn  may  be  well  founded.  Though  his 
account  is  defultory,  and  his  hiftories  mixed ; 
yet  fome  degree  of  method  may  at  times  be 
found.  He  tells  us,  p.  89,  that  he  fat  out 
upon  a journey  from  Bridol  to  Cornwall  in 
the  year  1478.  Viagium  de  * Briftolio,  &c. 
He  gives  an  account  of  the  fame  journey 
more  at  large,  p.  142  : which  he  began  at 
“f  Norwich,  and  from  thence  went  to  Bridol, 

* This  is  the  title  to  the  defcription  given  of  his 
journey  ; but  it  is  feparated,  and  the  diary  interrupted, 
by  the  hiflory  of  perfons  deceafed,  and  by  the  dates  of 
events,  that  occurred  in  the  monafteries,  which  he  vi- 
fited  in  his  way.  The  manufcript  of  the  Itinerary  feems 
to  have  been  compiled  from  the  author’s  loofe  papers, 
and  is  in  many  places  confufed ; but  may  be  eafily 
made  out. 

t Die  Lunae  17  Augufti  incepi  viagium  de  Norwico 
ufque  Myghell-mont  in  Cornubia.  Mem.  The  17th  of 
Auguft  fell  upon  a Monday  in  the  year  1478, 
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which  he  reached  on  <Tuefday>  the  firft  of 
September.  He  left  this  place  on  JVednefday 
the  ninth  of  September ; and  on  T’hurfday  the 
17th  of  September  he  heard  mafs  in  the 
Mount  of  St.  Michael.  From  thence  he  re- 
turned, and  was  again  at  Briftol  upon  Tduef- 
day , the  feaft  of  St.  Michael,  the  29th  of  the 
fame  month,  p 146.  Now  his  defcription 
of  Redcliffe  tower,  and  the  account  of  the 
fpire,  is  antecedent  to  his  journey  to  Corn- 
wall; 2md  is  accordingly  mentioned,  p.  120. 
And  that  the  journey  to  Cornwall  was  in  the 
year  1478,  is  plain  to  a demonftration  by  the 
days  of  the  week  fpecified.  For  the  fir  ft  of 
September,  when  he  mentions  his  reaching 
Briftol,  was  that  year  a Tduefday : and  cannot 
be  made  to  agree  with  the  years,  which  im- 
mediately followed.  Alfo  the  17th  of  Sep- 
tember, upon  which  day  he  got  to  St.  Mi- 
chael’s Mount,  was  a c Thurfday,  as  he  has  de- 
fcribed  it.  And  the  29th  of  September,  or 
Michaelmas,  when  he  returned,  was  that 
year  a Tuefday.  For  the  Sunday  letter  for 
1478  was  D ; by  which  teft  all  the  days  fpe« 
cified  may  be  * tried,  and  confirmed.  He 

* After  his  return  to  Briftol  from  Cornwall,  he  men- 
tions obfervations  which  he  made,  concerning  the  iflands 
in  and  near  the  Severn  : which  he  fays  was  in  the  year 
fpecified  above,  1478,  primo  die  O&obris.  Memoran- 
dum de  infulis  aquae  de  Severn,  p.  154. 
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Concludes  his  journal  by  faying,  Mercurii, 
7 die  (O&obris)  per  Alton,  per  caflrum 
Fernham,  Gylford,  Kyngyfton,  etc.  ufque 
JLondon.  Thefe  data  accord  with  thofe 
abpve.  The  feventh  of  Odlober  was  dies 
Mercurii,  or  Wednejday , in  the  year  1478  ; 
and  not  in  the  two  fubfequent  years.  Hence 
i£  is  manifelt,  that  the  cafualty,  which  is 
mentioned  of  the  fpire,  mull  have  been  be- 
fore this  term : confequently  Rowley  mull 
have  been  acquainted  with  it ; and  we  can- 
not well  fappofe,  but  that  it  was  recorded 
by  him.  And  as  there  are  no  other  means, 
which  can  with  any  (hew  of  reafon  be  de- 
vi fed  for  Chatterton  to  have  arrived  at  this 
knowledge,  we  may  prefume,  that  he  had  it 
from  the  Redcliffe  manuferipts.  If  we  con- 
fide^ all  the  circumftances,  with  which  this 
enquiry  has  been  attended,  we  may  be  mo- 
rally certain,  that  it  was  from  Rowley,  and 
from  him  only,  that  this  intelligence  could 
be  derived.  At  the  fame  time  it  gives  great 
weight  to  the  teftimony  of  Mr.  Smith  : and 
ihews  that  the  account  he  gave,  was  founded 
in  truth.  This  incidental  piece  of  intelli- 
gence is  limilar  to  that  concerning  the  fine 
impofed  upon  Canynge  of  3000  marks ; which 
has  been  authenticated  by  the  fame  writer, 
though,  I believe,  not  to  be  found  in  any 
other  hiftory.  The  knowledge  of  this  mull 
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have  been  procured  by  Chatterton  from  the 
fame  refource  as  the  former  ; from  the  MiT. 
of*  Rowley.  There  was  no  other,  from  which 
he  could  obtain  it. 

From  what  has  been  faid,  we  may  perhaps 
affign  fome  reafon,  why  William  of  W orceftre 
does  not  make  mention  of  Rowley,  It  is 
obfervable,  that,  unlefs  hiftory  demands  it, 
writers  do  not  commonly  commemorate  per-*' 
fons  before  their  death.  Now  we  may  be 
morally  certain,  that  Rowley  was  alive,  when 
William  of  Worceftre  was  at  Briftol;  and 
probably  lived  fome  years  afterwards.  He 
may  have  furvived  him$  as  he  appears  to 
have  been  a younger  man  than  William  of 
Worceftre,  who  was  born  in  the  year  1415« 
This  may  have  been  the  reafon,  why  his 
name  does  not  occur. 

I had  forgot  to  mention,  that  there  were 
two  perfons  named  Rowle  and  Roly,  and 
each  of  them  Thomas,  who  are  found  men* 
tioned  in  the  regifter  of  Wells. 

* When  RedclifFe  church  was  firft  built,  Rowley 
had  prophefied,  in  Tome  verfes  upon  the  occafion,  that  it 
would — defie 

Fyre-levyn  and  the  mokie  {forme. 

But  he  certainly  lived  long  enough  to  find  that  he  was 
no  true  prophet ; for  the  church,  as  we  have  fee n,  was 
in  his  time  {truck  with  levyn,  or  lightning.  See  Row- 
ley’s  Poems,  p,  276?  ver.  6. 
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Thomas  Rowle  was  ordained  Acolyth  31ft 
May  1439. 

Thomas  Roly  was  admitted  to  the  fame 
degree  21ft  March  1460.  From  hence,  and 
from  other  circumilances,  it  appears,  that 
neither  the  name,  nor  family,  of  Rowley,  was 
fo  obfcure,  as  fome  people  have  imagined. 
The  firft  of  thele  two  perfons  was  undoubted- 
ly the  author  of  the  poems.  The  other  was 
probably  a relation. 
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PRIVATE  EVIDENCE 


ANY  inftances  have  been  produced 


of  the  uniform  and  publick  altera- 
tion, which  Chatterton  gave  to  the  poems  of 
Rowley.  He  afforded  fome  of  a more  pri- 
vate nature ; which  feem  to  have  come  from 
the  heart;  and  were  fubjoined  for  his  own 
ufe,  as  notes  to  fome  of  the  copies,  which  he 
tranfcribed.  This  was  abundantly  proved  to 
me  by  Mr.  Barrett,  a gentleman  of  confum- 
mate  candour  and  goodnefs;  to  whom  I am 
under  great  obligations  for  repeated  civili- 
ties ; and  ftill  more  for  ftore  of  intelligence, 
which  I could  no  where  elfe  have  obtained. 
One  of  thefe  private  alterations  is  annexed 
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io  an  account  of  a manufcript,  ftiled  The 
Tatter n of  St . Luke:  under  which  Chatter- 
ton  has  fubjoined  this  note — A book  frequently 
quoted  by  Canynge  a?id  Rowley ; conffmg  of 
phyfick  and  theology . At  the  bottom  of  ano- 
ther treatife,  where  plays  and  mummeries  are 
mentioned,  he  has  added  an  obfervation  to 
this  purpofe  •,  that  plays  in  that  rude  age  had 
acquired  a degree  of  merit  far  beyond  what 
was  generally  thought : and  then  concludes 
with  thefe  remarkable  words ; as  will  be  feen, 

• when  I have  leifure  to  tranfcribe  fome  of  Row- 
ley's, and  one  of  Stowe's.  In  another  treatife,/ 
where  it  is  faid,  that  the  world  was  created  by 
the  Holy  Sprite,  there  is  again  a private  re- 
ference to  Rowley.  He  mentions  him  like- 
wife  in  fome  latirical  verfes,  prefixed  to  his 
counterfeit  will : which  will  and  verfes  were 
made  at  a very  folemn  feafon,  when  he  pur- 
poled  to  put  an  end  to  his  life.  They  wit- 
nefs  a fad  defpondency,  and  great  bitternefs 
of  heart.  In  an  addrefs  to  Mr.  George  Cat- 
cott  are  the  following  lines ; in  which  he 
treats  him  with  more  lenity,  than  he  fhews  to 
others  ; yet  they  are  fufiiciently  fevere. 

. t * * 

Catcott,  for  thee,  I know  thy  heart  is  good  : 

But  ah  ! thy  merit’s  little  underftood. 

For  bigotted  to  whimfies,  which  thy  youth- 
Receiv’d  to  venerate  for  gofpel  truth, 
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Thy  friendfhip  never  could  be  dear  to  me, 

Since  all  I am  is  oppofite  to  thee. 

If  ever  obligated  to  thy  purfe, 

Rowley  repays  them  all,  my  firft  chief*  curfe. 

In  the  annexed  will,  among  other  ideal  le*> 
gacies,  he  bequeaths  the  following  : I leave 
to  Brijlol  all  my  fpirit  and  difintcrejlednefs , par- 
cels of  goods  unknown  to  her  key , fmce  the  days 
cf  Canynge  and  Rowley . Upon  the  cover  of 
the  book,  which  contained  in  his  hand- 
writing the  will  and  verfes,  was  the  follow- 
ing memorandum  : All  this  wrote  between 
eleven  and  two  o'clock,  Saturday,  in  the  utmojl 
diflrefs  of  mind . By  this  is  meant,  between 

eleven  and  two  at  midnight ; and,  as  it  elfe- 
wh ere  appears,  upon  the  14th  of  April  1770.' 
What  he  here  threatened,  but  poftponed, 
was  unfortunately  put  in  execution  the  Auguft 
following,  after  he  had  been  a few  months  in 
town.  We  may  be  affured,  from  thefe  indi- 
ted: and  repeated  appeals  to  Rowlev,  that  he 
was  efteemed  by  Chatterton  a real  perfon ; 
the  fame,  from  whofe  writings  he  copied. 

Belides  thefe  proofs,  Mr.  Barrett  has  feve« 
ral  manufcripts  of  indifputable  authority, 

* Thefe  verfes  were  compofed,  as  will  be  feen,  when 
he  was  feventeen  years  and  five  months  old ; not  long 
before  his  death.  Let  them  be  compared  with  the 
poetry,  which  he  produced  as  Rowley’s,  when  he  was 
a year  or  two  younger. 
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which  have  been  figned  by  Rowley  himfelf. 
The  characters  in  each  inftance  appear  to  be 
fimilar  ; and  the  hand-writing  the  fame  in 
all.  In  thefe  and  in  other  manufcripts  the 
poems  of  Rowley  are  referred  to,  and  their 
antiquity  fhewn.  To  obviate  thefe  cogent 
arguments,  people  have  infilled,  that  the 
young  lad  forged  the  whole  : and  indeed  the 
whole  muft  have  been  in  great  meafure 
his  production,  if  the  poems  were : there  is 
fo  great  a correfpondence  between  them  and 
the  other  writings.  But  this  was  not  poffi- 
ble.  For  what  time  had  this  young  man  for 
fo  extenfive  a fraud  ? and  what  inducement 
to  carry  it  on  ? The  firft  general  difcovery 
of  the  MIT.  being  in  his  poflfeflion,  was  at  the 
opening  of  the  bridge  at  Briftol  in  the  year 
1768,  when  he  was  not  quite  fixteen  years 
old.  Mr.  Catcott  then  became  firft  ac- 
quainted with  him  : and  he  has  allured  me, 
that  he  remembers  Chatterton’s  mentioning 
to  him  at  that  time  moft  of  the  poems,  which 
have  appeared  fince  in  print.  Some  of  them 
he  got  from  him,  as  has  been  before  fhewn. 
The  like  was  told  me  by  Mr.  Barrett,  in  re- 
ip  e 61  to  himfelf.  He  affured  me,  that  moft 
of  the  Mff.  in  his  pofleffion  were  obtained 
from  Chatterton  very  early,  and  nearly  at  the 
fame  time.  I have  mentioned,  that  the  ge- 
neral difcovery  of  them  was  in  1768,  at  the 
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opening  of  the  * bridge : but  they  were 
known  to  his  mother  and  After  before,  and  to 
fome  of  his  friends.  They  had  feen  them 
in  his  poffeffion ; and  heard  him  read  the 
tranfcripts,  which  he  had  made  from  them. 
But  were  it  not  fo ; who  can  conceive,  that  a 
boy  at  the  age  above-mentioned  could  form 
fuch  an  idle  fcheme  of  deceiving  the  whole 
world  ; and  continue  to  profecute  it  to  fuch 
a length  ? Add  to  this,  that  the  poems  and 
writings  unpublifhed,  as  far  as  I could  learn, 
are  equal  to  thofe,  which  have  been  printed ; 
and  poflibly  far  exceed  them.  Thofe  too, 
which  were  deftroyed,  muft  be  taken  into  the 
eftimate  : fo  that  the  amount  will  be  found 
very  great.  Yet  of  thefe  the  principal  and 
moft  excellent  were  made  known  foon  after 
the  opening  of  the  new  bridge,  ift  October 
1768,  when  he  was  about  fixteen  years  old. 
The  compofition  therefore  muft  have  been 
much  fooner.  From  his  firft  coming  to  Mr. 
Lambert's  to  this  time  was  but  a year  and 
three  months.  It  is  fomewhat  furprizing, 
circumftanced  as  he  was,  that  he  could  in 
that  time  be  able  to  underftand  the  numerous 
manufcripts  : but  that  he  could  execute  the 
whole  himfelf  is  paft  belief.  If  we  fuppofe 
him  to  have  begun  at  fourteen,  there  is  not 

* He  was  at  that  time  little  more  than  fifteen  years 
and  ten  months  old. 
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time  for  the  performance : nor  even,  if  we 
go  back  to  thirteen.  But  he  was  at  that  time, 
and  long  after,  immured  in  the  blue-coat 
charity  fchool ; and  knew  nothing  more  than 
to  read,  and  to  write,  and  to  caft  accounts. 
Of  this  we  are  certified  by  the  matter,  Mr. 
Haynes,  who  is  now  alive.  His  mother, 
fitter,  and  all  who  then  knew  him,  give  evi- 
dence to  the  fame  purpofe. 
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SOME  FARTHER  OBJECTIONS 
ANSWERED. 


TH  E poems  of  Rowley  have  flood  a 
very  fevere  teft.  Every  objection, 
which  wit  and  ingenuity  could  invent,  has 
been  produced  againft  them.  Hence  num- 
berlefs  doubts  and  difficulties  have  been 
flarted  : and  a variety  of  fufpicions  raifed,  in 
order  to  take  off  from  that  antiquity,  to 
which  they  are  juflly  entitled.  The  great 
{tumbling- block,  and  in  reality  the  only  one, 
is  the  harmonv  of  the  verfe,  which  is  ima- 
gined  to  be  too  good  for  the  age,  to  which 
the  poems  are  afcribed.  This  opinion  is 
thought  to  be  fiill  ftrengthened  by  the  mo- 
dern turn  of  the  language:  and  in  fupport 
of  thefe  notions  all  other  objections  have  been 
framed.  But  I have  fhewn,  that  this  argu- 
ment is  fallacious : and  that  the  fame  ob- 
jections might  be  made  to  the  Crede  of  Pierce 
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Plowman,  or  the  ftory  of  William  Wallace ; 
the  former  of  which  was  a century  prior, 
and  the  latter  of  the  fame  sera.  As  a proof 
of  this,  let  the  reader  turn  back  to  thofe  lines, 
which  I have  quoted  from  thefe  poems  and 
particularly  to  the  paflages  from  the  latter, 
p.  433.  Make  a fmall  change  in  the  * dia- 
led: ; and  the  verfes  will  be  found  as  good, 
and  the  language  as  modern,  as  that  which  is 
at  this  day  in  ufe.  Befides,  there  are  at  all 
times  perfons,  who  ftand  forth  beyond  their 
compeers : and  Rowley  was  one  of  thefe. 
And  as  to  the  harmony  of  his  verfe,  it  is  not 
univerfal ; nor  is  that  modern  appearance  to 
be  found  every  where.  On  the  contrary, 
though  there  may  be  oftentimes  fome  bril- 
liant lines ; yet  the  verfe  in  general  wants 
that  equability,  which  prevails  in  more  mo- 

* I have  faid  a great  deal  concerning  the  dialedts  ob- 
fervable  in  ancient  writers  of  this  ifland.  The  like  no- 
tice is  taken  by  the  learned  Dr.  Percy,  the  prefent  dean 
of  Carlifle.  Th  is  may  be  feen  more  than  once  in  thofe 
obfervations,  with  which  he  has  enriched  that  curious 
colledlion  of  old  poetry,  by  him  colledted  and  publifhed. 
Pie  alfo  obferves  very  truly,  how  very  equably  and 
fmoothly  they  wrote  in  one  age,  and  how  they  degene- 
rated in  another  : and  of  this  he  affords  many  inftances. 
From  hence  is  very  fatisfadlorily  fhewn,  that  the  rhythm 
and  ftyle  of  a poem  will  not  always  lead  us  to  the  time 
of  its  compofition.  See  vol.  ii.  p.  7,  p.  28,  p.  63, 
p.  138,  and  p.  279,  concerning  Rob.  of  Gloucefter,  and 
his  dialed!. 
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ckrn  compofitions  : and  there  are  in  the  lan- 
guage ftrong  marks  of  antiquity;  as  may  be 
proved  by  the  gloflary,  which  is  manifeftly 
very  copious.  Indeed,  in  fome  places  the 
language  feems  more  obfolete,  than  could  be 
expeCted  for  the  time  of  king  Edward  the 
Fourth  : and  the  reafon  is,  that  fome  of  the 
poems,  however  new  modelled,  were  prior  to 
that  aera.  For  Rowley  himfelf  tells  us,  that 
he  borrowed  from  Turgott:  and  we  have 
reafon  to  think,  that  he  likewife  copied  from 
* Chedder.  Thefe  objections  therefore  are 
founded  on  prejudice  ; which  by  collating 
and  comparing  may  be  eafily  removed. 

OBJECTIONS  to  the  Manufcripts  con- 

fidered. 

But  it  is  faid,  that  the  manufcripts,  from 
whence  the  poems  were  tranfcribed,  as  well 
as  thofe,  with  which  they  were  accompanied, 
were  not  in  the  hand-writing  of  the  fifteenth 
century.  This  does  not  feem  to  be  a juft 
objection:  for  what  criterion  is  there,  by 
which  we  can  certainly  determine  about  the 
common  hand-writing  of  people  at  any  time, 

* A poet  mentioned  in  the  MIT.  who  is  fuppofed  to 
have  flourifhed  about  the  year  1330  He  is  faid  to  have 
had  fofne  maumeries  at  the  comitating  the  city, 
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in  the  fame  country  ? The  writings  of  grea*. 
clerks,  and  lawyers,  by  which  property  is 
conveyed,  and  in  which  the  publick  regifters 
and  records  are  preferved,  may  be  fimilar, 
and  perhaps  uniform,  in  any  particular  age. 
But  the  hand-writing  of  individuals  will  al- 
ways be  vague,  and  uncertain  : nor  was  there 
ever  a ftandard,  by  which  it  could  be  at  any 
time  determined.  Let  a perfon  confult  the 
general  poft-office,  where  there  are  every 
week,  and,  I believe,  every  day,  letters  re- 
jected : fome  written  by  foreigners  in  bad 
Englifh;  others  by  natives  in  worfe ; and 
both  in  characters  not  to  be  deciphered.  Let 
him,  I fay,  look  at  thefe  ; and  fee,  if  they 
might  not  be  adjudged  to  any  age.  Or 
if  this  may  not  appear  conclufive,  let  us 
have  recourfe  to  the  hand-writing  and  names 
of  thofe  perfons,  who  fat  in  judgment  upon 
king  Charles  the  Firft : which  have  been 
taken  from  the  repofitory  of  curious  manu- 
fcripts  in  the  poffeffion  of  Mr.  Aftle,  and 
very  faithfully  engraved.  If  a perfon,  who 
knew  nothing  concerning  the  hiftory  of  the 
lift,  were  directed  to  many  names  in  it  for 
his  judgment,  he  would  be  at  a lofs,  to  what 
age  he  fhould  determine  them  ; whether  to 
this,  or  to  the  laft;  or  to  either  of  the  two 
preceding.  The  fame  learned  gentleman  has 
afforded  us  fpecimens  of  hand-writing  by 
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*fome  of  the  kings  of  England ; which  like 
the  former  have  been  engraved  with  great 
care.  In  one  Iheet  are  the  fignatures  of 
princes  from  James  the  Firft  downwards  to 
king  George  the  Second,  inclufive.  But  did 
we  not  know  the  hiftory  of  the  perfons  re- 
ferred to,  we  fhould  never  from  the  characters 
find  out,  when  they  wrote.  And  though 
between  the  firft  year  of  king  James,  and  the 
]aft  of  king  George,  there  was  an  interval  of 
little  lefs  than  an  hundred  and  lixty  years, 
yet  nobody  from  the  mode  of  writing  would 
judge,  which  had  the  priority.  In  another 
Iheet  are  the  names  of  princes,  who  were  of 
a more  early  date.  But  all,  that  can  from 
hence  be  learned,  is,  that  the  more  early  they 
lived,  the  worfe  they  wrote.  Among  the  fe- 
yeral  fignatures  exhibited,  there  is  one  of 
Margaret  of  Anjou,  wife  of  king  Henry  the 
Sixth  ; which  like  many  others  affords  little 
indication  of  its  age.  It  would  puzzle  the 
moft  knowing  antiquary  to  find  out  by  the 
characters  the  time,  in  which  it  was  written. 
It  might  be  adjudged  to  any  asra ; alfo  to  any 
language  or  country.  Some  poffibly  might 
efteem  it  of  no  language ; as  it  fcarcely  dif* 
covers  one  of  thofe  elementary  characters,  of 
which  the  name  properly  confifts.  I am 
therefore  convinced,  that  there  can  be  no 
certain  criterion  concerning  the  common 
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writing  of  any  period.  When  we  fee  any 
mixture  of  Saxon  letters ; and  when  particu- 
lar abbreviations  and  coalitions  are  to  be 
found  ; the  manufcripts  may  be  afciibed  to 
an  indeterminate  antiquity.  But  the  com- 
mon writing  of  individuals  will  be  ftill  more 
indeterminate:  and  if  any  judgment  be 

formed  from  a comparifon  with  the  hated 
and  official  hands  in  vogue,  we  may  be  very 
wide  of  the  truth.  It  has  been  likcwife 
mentioned  to  me,  by  way  of  objection,  that 
one  of  thefe  parchments  had  been  ftained 
with  yellow  ochre.  I have  enquired  of  Mr. 
Barrett,  who  does  not  remember  any  parti- 
cular ftain  : but  if  it  were  as  reprefented,  I 
do  not  fee  the  inference.  Yes,  it  is  faid  j we 
may  from  hence  perceive,  that  it  was  a 
forgery  ; and  that  it  was  marked  with  yellow* 
to  give  it  a more  antique  caft.  Now  I do 
not  lee,  why  marking  it  with  yellow  will 
give  it  a more  ancient  appearance,  than  ftain- 
ing  it  with  red  or  brown  ; or  foiling  it  with 
duft.  In  fhort,  Chatterton  was  fo  far  from 
forging  the  manufcripts,  that  he  often  could 
not  read  them.  Of  this  I have  given  fome 
examples ; and  {hall  hereafter  produce  more. 
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Concerning  fome  of  the  original  Mann- 

fcripts. 

Mr.  Barrett,  who  readily  afforded  me  all 
the  information  in  his  power,  fhewed  me 
many  of  the  original  manufcripts,  which  by 
his  care  had  been  preserved.  Among  thefe 
he  mentioned  the  Song  to  JE  11a,  which  was 
the  firft  fpecimen,  which  he  obtained.  The 
Song  was  firft  given  to  him  in  Chatterton’s 
hand-writing,  about  the  latter  end  of  the 
year  1768.  Upon  his  enquiring  of  him 
concerning  the  original,  he  had  that  too 
brought  the  very  next  morning.  It  appeared 
foiled  and  rumpled  ; and  had  every  mark  of 
antiquity.  The  fame  is  to  be  obferved  in  all 
the  parchments,  which  were  given  to  him. 
The  letters  were  in  mod  faint,  and  the  ink 
faded  ; and  the  manufcripts  in  many  places 
not  legible.  But  as  Mr.  Barrett  at  this  time 
fortunately  attended  upon  Lord  Litchfield, 
who  was  come  to  Briftol  for  his  health  ; he 
was  adviled  by  him  to  make  an  application  of 
galls,  in  order  to  recover  the  ink,  which  was 
thus  faded.  He  accordingly  made  the  expe- 
riment ; and  it  fucceeded  very  well.  By 
thefe  means  the  characters  were  in  great  mea- 
fure  reftored  5 and  the  parchments  rendered 
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legible.  But  I would  here  alk,  if  we  fup- 
pofe  Chatterton  to  have  gone  on  in  a feries 
of  forgery ; how  he  could  give  to  the  MfT. 
thefe  marks  of  antiquity,  which  they  mani- 
feftly  bear  ? They  might  be  eafily  rumpled 
and  foiled  : but  how  could  he  render  the  ink 
of  that  faint  and  gray  appearance  ; and  make 
the  characters  fo  uniformly  obfcure  ? In 
fhort,  how  could  he  give  thofe  marks  of  an- 
tiquity ? that  wear  and  tear,  if  I may  fo  ex- 
prefs  myfelf ; and  all  thofe  injuries  and  im- 
perfections, which  are  the  confequence  of 
age  ? What  time  does  imperceptibly  and  by 
degrees,  cannot  be  brought  about  at  once. 
It  is  not  a day,  nor  a year,  that  can  produce 
thefe  alterations.  Befides,  if  the  whole  were 
a fraud,  it  was  not  carried  on  at  one  time 
only,  nor  in  one  inftance ; but  in  many. 
The  life  therefore  of  the  young  man  would 
not  have  fufficed  for  the  execution.  Many 
of  thefe  MfT.  I have  feen  : and  they  bear  in- 
difputable  marks  of  antiquity  : fuch  as  could 
not  be  counterfeited  under  a long  fpace  of 
time  : and  even  then  they  would  be  liable  to 
detection.  And,  after  all,  cui  bono ? what 
emolument  was  obtained,  or  even  aimed  at, 
by  the  young  lad,  from  this  fuppofed  forgery ; 
from  this  long  feries  of  mifapplied  induftry  ? 
He  does  not  feem  to  have  purpofed  any  ad- 
vantage: nor  could  any  good  have  arifen 
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from  this  fraud,  but  what  might  with  more 
eafe  have  been  obtained  in  a fair  * way. 


Concerning  the  abilities  of  CHATTER- 
TON,  and  the  refources,  to  which  he 
applied. 

But  after  all,  he  had  neither  parts  nor 
learning  adequate  to  fuch  performances.  To 
this  all,  who  knew  him,  bear  witnefs.  Many 
of  them  are  greatly  prejudiced  in  his  favour  : 
yet,  when  the  queflion  is  put  about  his  lite- 
rary attainments,  they  confefs  that  he  was 
wanting ; and  had  not  the  leaf!  infight  into 
the  learned  languages,  through  which  true 
knowledge  is  conveyed.  It  may  be  faid, 
that  fome  of  thefe  perfons  were  of  no  rank  in 
life ; nor  had  themfelves  any  pretentions  to 
fcience.  Suppofe  it  to  be  fo  : yet  they  were 
people  of  fenfe  and  probity  : and  it  requires 
jio  length  of  line  to  plumb,  when  the  ftream 
is  not  out  of  one's  depth.  They  might  not 
be  able  to  comprehend  the  genius  of  a Boyle 
or  a Newton  : yet  we  may  fuppofe  them  to 
be  judges  of  the  abilities  of  a charity  boy; 
of  one,  who  was  upon  the  fame  level,  as 
themfelves,  or  perhaps  inferior.  We  may 

* The  fame  may  be  faid  of  any  perfon  fubftituted  in 
his  room. 
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allow  a perfon  to  meafure  an  objedt  of  his 
own  height ; though  he  may  not  know  the 
altitude  of  the  fun,  nor  the  diftance  of  a fixed 
ftar.  And  I cannot  conceive,  why  a perfon’s 
evidence,  which  would  be  thought  good  in 
a cafe  of  property,  and  even  upon  life  and 
death,  may  not  be  admitted  to  determine  a 
poem.  But  all,  to  whom  I applied,  were 
very  refpedtable  perfons.  Befides  others,  there 
is  Mr.  Barrett,  a gentleman  of  reading  and 
judgment,  who  was  perfectly  well  acquainted 
with  the  extent  of  Chatterton’s  powers  : and 
he  has  repeatedly  told  me,  that  they  were  by 
no  means  * fhining.  The  matter  of  the  fchool, 
Mr.  Haynes,  to  whofe  care  he  was  committed, 
is  ftill  alive ; and  affords,  as  I am  affured,  the 
fame  evidence.  He  fays,  that  he  was  not  a 
boy  of  extraordinary  parts  : nor  did  he  make 
any  difplay  of  abilities,  during  the  time,  that 
he  was  at  fchool ; which  was  till  he  had 
compleated  fourteen  years  and  an  half.  But 
the  belt  proof  is  from  his  own  performances  ; 
cfpecially  from  thofe,  which  he  compofed 

* In  the  fatire,  with  which  his  laft  will  is  accompa- 
nied, he  feems  to  own,  that,  what  learning  he  had  ob- 
tained, was  by  the  means  of  Mr.  Barrett. 

To  Barrett  next  : he  has  my  thanks  fin  cere. 

For  all  the  little  knowledge  I had  here  : 

But  what  was  knowledge  ? how  could  it  fucceed, 
When  hardly  twenty  in  the  town  could  read  ? 

the 
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the  lateft.  Some  of  them  are  very  low  and 
abjeCt : and  the  beft  do  not  rife  above  me- 
diocrity. 

What  his  learning  was,  may  be  farther 
feen  from  the  expedients,  of  which  he  made 
ufe,  in  order  to  get  inftruCtion.  As  he  had 
engaged  himfelf  in  copying  ancient  manu- 
fcripts ; we  have  feen,  that  he  took  the  firft 
opportunity  of  borrowing  Skinners  Etymo- 
logicum, and  a Saxon  dictionary.  But  as 
thefe  did  not  anfwer  his  purpofe,  he  got 
Speght’s  Chaucer  for  the  fake  of  the  gloffary, 
and  Kerfey’s  dictionary.  In  the  latter  of 
thefe  he  ufed  to  hunt  in  a moft  fervile  man- 
ner. This  may  be  perceived  in  a ftrange 
bombaft  letter  to  his  friend  Smith,  which  he 
wrote  about  a fortnight  before  he  died.  It 
confifts  of  many  high-founding  and  uncom- 
mon terms ; borrowed  from  the  Greek,  and 
relating  chiefly  to  different  forts  of  poetry. 
Thefe  are  all  to  be  found  in  Kerfey,  and,  I 
believe,  in  no  other  Englifh  dictionary.  That 
he  had  them  from  this  fource,  is  certain  from 
his  copying  the  very  errors  of  the  author; 
fuch  as  Ogdajiick , for  OgdoaJUcky  a mi  (take, 
which  occurs  in  * Kerfey  : alfo  Cephalopbo - 
nia  for  the  head-achy  infcead  of  Cephaloponia ; 

* Ogdaflick,  an  epigram  confiding  of  eight  verfes. 

Kerfey. 
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\vhich  is  to  be  found  in  the  fame  * author* 
In  like  manner  he  has  cherifaunei  for  cheri «* 
faunce,  borrowed  in  the  fame  f manner* 
This  gives  room  to  fufpedt*  that  he  fome* 
times  altered  the  originals,  which  'he  had  be* 
fore  him,  upon  the  authority  of  thefe  ety* 
mologifts. 

From  thefe  expedients*  of  which  he  made 
ufe  to  gain  information,  we  may  perceive  the 
fmall  extent  both  of  his  learning*  and  judg- 
ment. It  may  be  farther  feen  in  the  account, 
given  of  him  even  by  his  mod  fanguine 
friends.  Jr  or  when  they  fpeak  of  him  as  a 
prodigy,  they  found  their  notion  chiefly  upon 
thofe  fmg-fong  compofitions  in  verfe,  which 
he  wrote  to  fome  young  women  at  Briftol, 
and  to  other  friends ; and  which  may  be 
looked  upon  as  very  tolerable  for  a perfon  fo 
young.  But  thefe  perfons  never  give  the 
leaf;  hint  about  any  historical  knowledge; 
nor  mention  any  writer  of  confequence,  which 
he  had  read.  The  fame  is  manifeft  from  the 
books,  which  he  borrowed.  Many  of  them 
were,  as  I have  Shewn,  didtionaries  and  glof- 
faries ; and  fuch,  as  afforded  a compendious 
rout  towards  a little  fuperficial  knowledge. 

* Cephalophonia,  a pain  in  the  head.  Kerfcy. 

-f  Cherifaunei,  (O)  comfort.  Kerfey.  Concerning 
this  word,  and  the  alteration  in  confequence  of  it,  fee 
p.  ic6,  of  this  Treatife. 
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Hi$  other  reading  feems  to  have  been  ex- 
pended in  magazines  and  mifcellanies : and 
he  was  converfant  in  Milton,  Shakefpear,  and 
Thomfon.  Beyond  thefe  he  does  not  feem 
to  have  afpired.  That  this  was  the  cafe,  we 
may  be  allured  from  the  perfons,  to  whom 
he  applied;  Mr.  Barrett,  Green,  Clayfield, 
and  others,  ftill  living.  But  the  author  of 
thefe  poems  and  manufcripts  muft  have  been 
a perfon  of  much  reading : one,  who  was 
converfant  both  in  ancient  and  modern  lite- 
rature. This  is  manifeft  from  the  frequent 
allulions  to  ancient  ceremonies  and  cuftoms ; 
and  from  the  references  to  Greek  and  Roman 
authors : alfo  from  a number  of  words  bor- 
rowed from  the  old  French,  Saxon,  and 
Scottifh  languages.  In  the  fermon  upon  the 
Holy  Sprite , there  is  a quotation  from  Cy- 
prian ; and  another  from  the  Greek  of  Gre- 
gory * Nazianzen  : and  in  the  ftory  of  John 
•f*  Lamington  are  many  Latin  quotations. 

None 

^ The  paiTage  is  as  follows;  Tinocrxi  Troor^s^is, 

Bsc7rr'i^sTxt ; fji.cioTVfJBi'.  nt^u^iToa  ; uwzyti.  A woluzh;  £^n rsM-»  ; 

fvv'Trx.tov.a.iiTzi.  Avs^erui ; Greg.  Nazian.  Qrat. 

37,  p.  6i0.  Edit.  Paris.  This  laffc  word  feems  to  have 
been  effaced  in  the  original  manufcript.  In  the  room 
of  which,  the  word  x*TeexPrAt  has  been  fubftituted  in 
fome  copies. 

t A play  or  interlude  of  John  Ifcham,  {filed  Thz 
nurrie  tricks  of  Laytnvngetonne . The  quotations  here  are 
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None  of  thefe  were  obvious,  and  fuch  as  a 
boy  could  attain  to.  Nor  are  they  idly  and 
oftentatioufly  introduced : they  are  all  perti- 
nent, and  well  adapted.  In  refpedt  to  the 
fermon  upon  the  Holy  Sprite , the  very  tex- 
ture of  it  (hews,  that  it  was  the  compofition  of 
a perfon  verfed  in  divinity.  Hence  fome  have 
thought,  that  Chatterton  accidentally  lit  upon 
an  old  fermon ; and  put  it  off  for  Rowley’s. 
But  if  we  allow  him  to  have  met  with  fuch 
an  ancient  compolition,  what  inducement 
could  he  have  to  afcribe  it  to  a wrong  au- 
thor ? Confequently,  can  any  reafon  be  al- 
ledged,  why  we  ftiould  not  give  it  to  the 
perfon  fpecified  ? It  is  faid,  that  the  hiftory 
of  Rowley  is  obfcure,  and  but  lately  made 
known.  But  what  do  we  get  by  having  re- 
courfe  to  a perfon  ftill  more  in  the  dark  j and 
whofe  hiftory  is  not  at  all  known  ? 

Concerning  his  MISCONCEPTIONS. 

I have  mentioned,  and  have  endeavoured  to  _ 
fhew,  that  Chatterton  many  times  did  not 

introduced  in  a ludicrous  manner,  being  put  in  the  mouth 
of  a pedantick  merchant  of  Briftol.  Among  the  profe 
MIT.  of  Rowley,  mention  is  made  of  a church  being 
founded  by  Lamyngton,  who  had  been  a terrible  free- 
booter and  pirate  in  the  time  of  king  Henry  the  Sixth  ; 
and  was  obliged  to  execute  a work  of  this  nature,  to  ob- 
tain his  pardon. 
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iifiderftand  the  poems,  which  he  prefamed  to 
interpret : and  it  is  farther  to  be  obferved,- 
that  there  was  often  a material  variation  be- 
tween the  copy  and  the  original ; which  ne- 
ver could  have  happened,  if  he  had  been  the 
author  of  both.  He  muft  have  known  his 
own  writing ; and  would  not  have  deviated 
from  his  own  purpofe.  It  is  wonderful,  that 
this  inference  has  not  been  made  before : for 
to  me  it  amounts  to  a certainty,  that  he  had 
ancient  manufcripts,  which  he  imperfectly 
copied.  Thus  in  the  fong  to  iElla,  which 
was  given  to  Mr.  Barrett  in  Chatterton’s 
hand-writing*  two  lines  are  found  to  be  ex- 
prelfed  in  the  following  manner: 

Orr  feeft  the  hatchedd  ftede 
Ifrayninge  o’er  the  mede. 

But  when  the  original  parchment,  which  was 
brought  the  next  day,  had  been  cleaned  and 
examined  more  accurately,  the  true  reading 
was  found  to  be,  not  ifrayninge , but  ypraun - 
cynge:  which  makes,  in  refpeCt  to  fenfe,  a ma- 
terial difference. 

Orr  feeft  the  hatchedd  ftede 
Tprauncynge  o’er  the  mede. 

I have  mentioned,  that  Mr.  Barrett  made 
ule  of  galls  to  fetch  out  the  faded  characters  $ 
which  fucceeded  well.  Hence  many  of  Chat- 
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terton’s  readings  were  found  to  be  erroneous  : 
and  it  was  plain,  that,  from  the  letters  being 
nearly  effaced,  he  had  often  miftaken  the  ori- 
ginal terms,  and  fubftituted  one  word  for 
another.  Thus,  in  the  poem  to  Lydgate, 
inftead  of 

1 and  thee , — he  read  thou  and  I. 

Inftead  of  goe , — lee. 

Inftead  of  wrytey  — fyghte . 

The  fong  to  ^Ella  is  upon  parchment,  and 
written  like  profe,  without  any  breaks  or  di- 
vifions.  This  was  of  old  ufual,  in  order  to 
fave  expence,  by  crouding  as  much  as  could 
be  brought  together  within  a fmall  compafs  : 
becaufe  materials  for  writing  were  * dear. 
In  this  fong  many  of  the  variations  between 
the  copy  and  original  are  remarkable.  Some 
of  thefe  I will  mention,  as  they  have  been 
previoufly  noticed  by  Mr.  Tyrwhitt.  Towards 

* There  was  no  paper  manufactured  in  England  till 
about  the  year  1493,  or  4;  when  it  was  Introduced  by 
John  Tate.  The  firffc  book  printed  upon  this  paper 
was  Bartholomseus  de  proprietatibus  rerum,  by  Wynkyn 
de  Worde,  about  1494. 

John  Tate  the  yonger  joye  mote  he  broke, 

Wh  iche  late  hathe  in  Englond  doo  make  this  paper 
thynne 

That  now  in  our  Englifsh  this  boke  is  prynted  Inne. 

See  Prohemium  Bartholomei  de  proprie- 
tatibus rerum. 
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the  end  of  the  fecond  ftanza,  iElla  is  repre- 
fented  as  fpreading  deftru&ion  far  and  near, 
upon  the  fhore  of  Watchet : and  in  the  copy 
of  Chatterton,  the  poet  fays  of  his  hero, 

Then  dyddft  thou  furioufe  ftande. 

And  bie  thie  valyante  hande 
Beefprengedd  all  the  mees  wyth  gore. 

« s 

But  upon  examining  the  original,  the  true 

reading  was  found  to  be 

/ 

And  bie  thie  burlie  hande. 

And  even  this  I fufpedt  to  be  a miftake  for 
burlie  brand . In  the  fame  poem  Chatterton’s 

copy  has 

dyfmall  — » for  honore , 

brajlynge  — • for  burjlynge . 

In  the  Anfwer  of  Lydgate,  he  has 

varfes  — - for  pene , or  pen , 

fendes  — - for  lendes , 

lyne  — — for  thynge . 

I 

In  another  copy  of  the  fong  to  ALlla,  he 
has 

doe  — » 

fyghte 
whofe  hayres 
glare  — 
kenneji 


for  goe , 
for  wryte, 
for  whofe  loches, 
for  gloue^  i . e,  glow . 
for  hearejl . 


The  like  miflakes  are  often  to  be  difcovered 
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from  the  context  in  copies,  of  which  there 
is  no  original  preferved.  For  the  true  read^ 
ing  appears  from  the  plain  purport  of  the 
lines,  as  Mr.  Tyrwhitt  has  with  much  judg- 
ment * fhewn.  Of  this  he  affords  feveral 
inftances  in  the  errata,  which  are  annexed  to 
his  edition  of  Rowley  ; where  Chatterton  has 
miftaken 


victuals  tt 

for  victims , 

fears  — — 

for  tears , 

1 

i 

for  doey 

jlorven  — - 

for  ftroven , 

fythe  — — 

for  fyke. 

bie  thanks  — 

for  mie  thanks . 

f . / 

Can  thefe  be  the  miftakes  of  an  author? 
Certainly  not.  We  may  perceive,  that  he 

could  not  always  read  the  charadters  of  the 

» ’ 

Mff.  and  accordingly,  when  he  was  at  a lofs* 
fupplied  arbitrarily,  what  was  wanting;  form- 
ing his  conjectures  from  the  context.  And 
in  doing  this  he  changed  the  mode  of  fpelling, 
in  order  to  give  his  variations  an  air  of  anti- 
quity. But  when  the  original  parchment 
was  either  cleaned,  or  more  carefully  exa- 
mined, then  thefe  aberrations  were  difcovered  $ 
^nd  the  true  reading  reftored. 

* See  Mr.  Tyrwhitt’s  Introduction  to  Rowley;  to 
which  I have  been  obliged  for  much  curious  intelligence. 
See  p.  xv.  and  xvi. 
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It  moreover  fortunately  happened,  that  not 
only  thefe  miftakes  were  detected j but  on 
the  other  hand  feveral  truths  have  been  au- 
thenticated, which  before  appeared  doubtful. 
Thus  in  one  treatife  copied  by  Chatterton, 
the  celebrated  Canynge  is  mentioned  as  a 
* fecond  fon.  But  we  have  no  voucher  for 
this  in  any  hiftory : and  it  would  appear  a 
mere  boyiih  and  groundlefs  fancy,  were  it 
not  for  another  manufcript  in  Mr.  Barrett’s 
polfeffion,  by  the  authority  of  which  it  is 
proved.  But  this  manufcript  was  utterly 
unknown  to  Chatterton.  It  was  indeed 
obtained  with  fome  others  from  Redcliffe 
church ; but  from  a different  part  of  it : and 
taken  away,  if  I miftake  not,  by  a perfon  be- 
fore Chatterton  was  born.  It  is  therefore 
impoffible,  that  this  young  lad  could  have 
uttered  thefe  circumftances  at  random ; and 
then  had  thefe  after-evidences  in  his  favour. 
He  muft  have  had  an  original  manufcript 
before  him,  from  whence  thefe  matters  of 
fadt  were  borrowed ; a manufcript  of  the 

* It  is  in  an  account,  which  was  prefixed  as  a title 
to  the  Storie  of  Wylliam  Canynge,  and  is  to  be  found 
in  Mr.  Barrett’s  copy,  given  him  by  Chatterton.  IVyl- 
lyam  Canynge  was  borne  feconde  fonne  of  Johne , fonne  of 
IVyllyam , fonne  of  Roberte  Canynge  ; all  of  Seynfie  Marie 
Redcliffte  Hee  was  relatedd  toe  Gurneies , NevylleSy 
Monteacutes , and  otherr  gentle  houfes , isf  c* 
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lame  date,  and  by  the  fame  hand,  as  that 
extant  now,  by  which  the  fad:  is  proved. 

As  I have  more  than  once  fpoken  of  Mr. 
Barrett,  and  my  obligations  to  him  ; it  may 
be  proper  to  apprife  the  learned  world,  that 
he  has  now  made  a great  progrefs  in  his 
Hiftory  of  Briftol ; which,  in  confequence  of 
it,  I hope  will  foon  appear  in  print.  It  will 
afford  to  the  antiquary,  and  to  every  favourer 
of  learning,  much  curious  and  recondite  in- 
telligence. In  this  work  will  be  found  many 
evidences  in.  favour  of  Rowley’s  poems  ; and 
there  will  be  inferted  copies  of  feveral  ma- 
nu fcrip  is  ftill  extant,  which  were  written  by 
Rowley  himfelf ; and  are  fubfcribed  with 
his  name  in  his  own  hand-writing.  One  in  ■ 
particular  is  ftiled  the  Purple  Roll,  and  con- 
fifts  of  two  parts.  The  firft  is  in  the  writing 
of  Chatterton,  the  original  being  loft.  The 
fecond  is  upon  parchment,  and  indifputably 
ancient.  It  is  made  up  of  different  fubjedts : 
for  1 have  before  obferved,  that  people  were 
obliged  to  crowd  together  many  articles 
within  the  fame  limits,  on  account  of  the 
dearnefs  both  of  parchment  and  paper.  It 
contains  an  account  of  coining  : and  there  is 
alfo  fome  hiftory  given  of  /Ella,  and  of  his 
fight  with  the  Danes ; in  which,  contrary  to 
the  poet’s  narrative  in  the  play,  he  is  faid  to 

have 
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have  died  of  his  wounds.  It  alfo  makes 
mention  of  Turgott;  and  affords  great  il- 
luftration  to  feveral  things  alluded  to  in  the 
poem  (tiled  the  Battle  of  Mailings,  for  which 
before  I could  not  well  account.  It  is  (hewn, 
that  he  was  connected  with  Briftol : and  he 
may  poffibly  have  come  from  it  5 for  we 
have  no  light  from  hiftory  to  determine, 
where  he  was  born.  If  any  faith  may  be  re- 
pofed  in  the  manufcripts  of  Rowley,  and  I 
hope  by  this  time  they  have  merited  fome 
credit,  we  find  in  the  account  of  the  * Car - 
sellers,  that  Turgott  was  affuredly  of  this 
place.  'Turgott e borne  of  Saxonne  Parents  ynn 
Brifowe  Towne , and  a monke  of  the  Chyrche  of 
^ Dumefne.  Hee  was  Jkylled  ynn  tonges , and 
wrytten  meynte  Ro!lesy  as  yee  male  fee  ynn  mie 
yellowe  Polle.  Hee  dydd  deceafe  ynn  mxcvii, 
beynge  bury ed ynn  J Durham  Chyrche.  There 
is  alfo  in  the  fame  manufcript  an  account 
given  of  Afflem,  whofe  name  is  mentioned 
in  the  Battle  of  § Mailings.  Afflem  a monke 
of  Sey?i5le  Cuthberte  wythe  beforefayde  Tur- 
gott e>  Brifowe  borne , a ?nofe Jkyllfulle peyndloure% 

* A manufcript  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Barrett. 

•f  The  true  reading  is  undoubtedly  Durefme, 

t So  exprefied  in  the  manufcript  lent  me  by  Mr. 
George  Catcott : but  I fhould  imagine  that  the  original, 
like  that  above,  was  Durefme. 

§ Page  213,  ver.  61, 
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and  poet t.  Whenne  he  dyedd  ys  uncouthe . The 
time  of  Turgott’s  death  does  not  agree  with 
that  given  by  Simeon  of  Durham.  The 
figures  may  poffibly  have  been  tranfpofed 
and  altered.  For  mxcvii,  we  fhould  read 
mgxv  : for  this  was  the  true  year  of  his  de- 
ceafe.  The  account  of  his  birth-place  ac- 
cords in  fome  fmall  degree  with  that  given 
by  the  above-mentioned  Simeon,  who  fays, 
that  he  came  * a remotis  Anglice  partibus . 
This  relation  to  Briftol  might  be  the  reafon 
of  his  fo  readily  joining  himfelf  in  the  north 
to  the  monks  Aldwin  and  Reinfrid ; who 
came  nearly  from  the  -f-  fame  part  of  the  king- 
dom. His  connexion  with  Briftol  affords 
alfo  a reafon,  why  the  people  of  that  place 
are  fpoken  of  with  fo  much  $ honour : and 
for  the  references  to  the  Severn  and  the 
Hygra ; which  I once  thought  might  have 
been  additions  by  Rowley.  It  likewife  af- 
fords farther  authority,  and  in  fome  degree  a 

* P.  206, 

f They  came  from  the  monaftery  of  Winchelcomb, 
in  Gloucefterfhire. 

J It  is  remarkable,  that  the  reverfe  of  this  is  ob- 
fervable  in  the  writings  of  Chatterton  : for  they  in  ge- 
neral contain  a fatire  upon  Briftol  and  its  inhabitants  : 
not  a line  is  to  be  found  in  their  favour.  The  two 
other  writers  are  always  zealous  in  their  praifes  both  of 
the  place  and  people.  This  is  a circumftance,  which 
deferves  our  attention. 
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proof,  that  the  poem  called  the  Battle  of 
Haftings  was  originally  written  by  Turgott  * 
which  is  by  Rowley  intimated  more  than 
pnce.  Laftly,  it  accounts  for  the  title  af- 
fumed  by  Chatterton  of  Dunelmenjis  Brijio ■* 
lienjis  \ which  he  would  never  have  taken, 
had  it  not  been  for  a prior  fignature  of  Tur- 
gott of  Dunhelm,  which  he  had  feen  upon  a 
pianufcript. 
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RECAPITULATION, 


IF  we  confider  all,  that  has  been  faid,  we 
fhall  find,  that  there  has  been  full  evi~ 
dence  afforded  to  the  following  fads.  Firft, 
that  Mr.  William  Canynge,  by  the  affiftance 
of  his  friend  and  confeffor  Thomas  Rowley,, 
did  make  a valuable  collection  of  writings,. 
That  they  were  depofited  in  a large  chefl 
in  a room  over  the  north  porch  in  St.  Mary 
Redcliffe  at  Briftoh  That  he  took  the  ut- 
moft  care  for  the  prefervation  of  this  valuable 
depofit,  by  having  fix  keys  to  the  cheft,  and 
as  many  truftees,  who  were  to  perform,  an 
annual  vifitation.  Of  Rowley,  whofe  ex- 
iftence  was  doubted,  there  has  been  afforded 
fufficient  teftimony  from  the  regifter  of 
Wells:  and  it  has  been  farther  fhewn  from 
the  ledger  of  St.  Ewin’s,  that  in  his  time, 
there  were  at  Briftol  feveral  refpeCtable  per- 
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fons  of  that  name ; and,  as  we  may  reasona- 
bly infer,  of  his  family.  It  has  been  Shewn,- 
that  the  writings  thus  laid  up,  were  pre- 
ferved  very  fafely,  till  the  year  1727:  at 
which  time  the  cheft  was  broken  open ; and 
part  of  the  parchments  carried  to  another 
room.  That  the  remainder  lay  expofed,  and 
was  carried  away  by  different  perfons.  That 
Chatterton’s  father  had  a large  ffiare ; of 
which  a great  deal  was  by  him  mifapplied 
and  ruined.  What  was  left  at  his  death 
his  widow  put  into  a box,  and  upon  her  re-* 
moval  carried  to  her  own  houfe.  That  this 
box  was  fome  years  afterwards  difcovered  by 
her  fon,  when  he  was  about  fifteen  years  old; 
and  that  he  at  times  carried  off  the  writings, 
which  he  ftudied  and  copied  at  his  mailer's 
office.  Mention  has  been  made  of  his  joy, 
when  he  found  out  their  value : of  his  ex- 
tafy  in  fpeaking  of  them,  and  when  he  read 
them  to  his  friends : of  his  indignation  at 
their  being  difregarded ; which  he  fometimes 
expreffed  in  very  opprobrious  terms.  It  has 
been  proved,  that  he  never  took  the  merit 
of  them  to  himfelf ; but  always  uniformly 
fpoke  of  them  as  Rowley’s.  For  this  we 
have  the  evidence  of  his  mother  and  fifler, 
and  every  one  of  his  moft  intimate  friends. 
Perfons  have  been  applied  to,  who  faw  the 
originals : who  faw  him  with  the  parch- 
ments 
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ments  in  his  hand  ; who  heard  him  read 
from  them ; and  were  prefent  at  the  time  he 
was  copying.  Several  of  the  originals  are 
ftill  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Barrett.  I have 
fhewn  his  fmall  pretenfions  to  learning,  from 
his  firft  companions ; from  thofe,  who  knew 
him  afterwards;  from  the  mafter,  who  taught 
him  : and  laftly,  from  his  own  teftimony  ; 
from  the  writings  under  his  own  fignature, 
the  ftrongeft  evidence  of  all.  That  he  had 
originals  before  him,  is  plain  from  the  helps, 
to  which  he  applied,  to  get  information. 
Thefe  were  Skinner,  Kerfey,  the  fmall  Saxon 
dictionary,  and  Chaucer  with  the  glofiary. 
Thefe  he  obtained,  when  he  had  been  in  pof- 
feffion  of  the  manufcripts  above  a year  and  an 
half : fo  that  at  that  feafon,  though  he  had 
copied  many  of  them,  he  was  not  perfectly 
mafter  of  the  language.  Indeed,  he  never 
attained  to  it.  And  to  this  were  owing  the 
falfe  gloffes  and  deviations,  of  which  a real 
author  could  not  have  been  guilty.  Indeed, 
nothing  can  be  more  inconfiftent,  than  to 
fuppofe  him  the  author  : for  it  is  plain,  if  he 
compofed  the  poems,  that  he  did  not  know 
his  own  meaning : if  he  penned  the  origi- 
nals, he  could  not  read  his  own  writing;  but 
was  obliged  to  others  to  find  out  his  purpofe. 
This  induces  me  to  dwell  a little  longer  upon 
the  books,  which  he  borrowed ; as  the  in- 
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ference,  which  naturally  refill ts  from  that 
circumftance,  feems  to  be  of  cenfequence. 
They  were  obtained  partly  from  Mr.  Bar- 
rett ; and  partly  from  Mr.  Green’s  circulating 
library ; after  he  had  given  to  Mr.  Catcott 
and  Mr.  Barrett  many  copies  of  the  poems, 
and  fpoken  of  others,  as  being  in  his  poflef- 
fion.  This  fliews,  that  they  were  not  of  his 
own  compolition.  For  who  ever  conftru&ed 
a poem,  and  then  a year  or  two  afterwards 
turned  to  a dictionary  to  underftand  it  ? It 
may  be  faid,  that  he  had  recourfe  to  thefe 
helps,  in  order  to  form  a gloifary.  But  if  he 
had  compofed  the  verfes,  furely  he  could  have 
made  a gloflary,  without  the  help  of  either 
Kerfey,  or  Skinner : otherwife,  as  I have 
urged  before,  he  muft  have  written,  what  he 
did  not  underftand  : and  that  fuch  fine  poetry 
was  the  refult  of  ignorance,  is  not  to  be  be- 
lieved. That  the  world  arofe  from  chaos,  I 
can  eafily  imagine : becaufe  it  was  by  means 
of  a divine  hand.  But  that  a jargon  of  words 
fhould  produce  an  Iliad,  I cannot  conceive. 
It  is  therefore  plain,  that  he  was  not  the 
author. 

I have  mentioned  many  of  his  miftakes  and 
mifconceptions  ; and  the  miftakes  of  others, 
which  he  through  ignorance  adopted.  It 
is  with  regret,  that  I am  obliged  to  recur  to 
thofe  inftances  of  his  want  of  knowledge  in 
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his  Saxon  and  African  poems : in  the  latter 
of  which  Cabo  Lopez  Gonfalvo  is  changed 
to  the  rock  of  Lupa  and  the  cave  of  Lobar : 
the  defert  of  Zaira  to  the  palaces  of  Zeira ; 
and  the  river  Tiber  is  made  to  run  through 
Arabia.  How  is  it  poffible  for  a perfon  of 
fo  little  experience  to  have  attained  to  that 
ftore  of  knowledge,  to  that  abftrufe  and  re- 
condite hiftory,  with  which  thefe  poems  are 
fraught?  Turgott  and  Rowley  knew  the 
perfons,  of  whom  they  treated ; and  the  cir- 
cumftances,  which  they  defcribed.  But  Chat- 
terton  had  not  this  knowledge.  He  lived  at 
a great  diftance  of  time ; and  had  neither  ex- 
perience, nor  hiftory,  of  thefe  events,  which 
he  is  fuppofed  to  commemorate.  How  could 
he  pofiibly  know  the  names  of  the  Saxon 
Earls,  which  occur  in  the  Battle  of  Haftings  ; 
and  which  are  not  to  be  found  in  any  hifto- 
rian  ? They  are  indeed  authenticated  by 
Doomfday-book.  But  did  he  ever  hear  of 
that  book  ? or  if  he  did,  had  he  ever  accels 
to  it?  We. may  be  afiured,  that  he  never 
had.  The  names  of  Bertram,  Norman ne, 
and  many  others,  were  too  far  out  of  his 
reach  to  have  been  ever  attained  by  him. 
The  nature  of  this  evidence  is  fuch,  as  muft 
fet  afide  all  fcruples  and  furmifes : nor  can  it 
be  affected  by  any  of  the  popular  ftories  of 
Chatterton,  and  his  inventive  faculty;  nor 
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by  the  high  and  unwarrantable  notions  of 
his  parts  and  genius.  As  I have  before  faid, 
let  him  have  had  every  natural  qualification, 
with  which  man  can  be  bleft  ; yet  he  was 
not  gifted  with  infpiration  : and  without 
that,  he  could  not  have  arrived  at  the  truths 
contained  in  Rowley.  And  let  him  havd 
forged  volumes ; yet  he  never  compofed 
thefe  poems ; nor  the  manufcripts,  with 
which  they  are  connedted.  It  was  impof- 
fible  for  him  to  have  hit  upon  fo  many 
historical  truths,  without  any  hiftory  to  di- 
redt  him.  How  could  he  have  any  intelli- 
gence about  the  marriage  defigned  for 
Canynge  into  the  family  of  the  Widevilles, 
concerning  which  there  was  no  known  hif- 
tory ? Or  of  the  cruel  fine  impofed  upon 
him  for  his  refufal,  which  was  equally  un* 
known  ? The  fame  may  be  afked  concerning 
any  perfon,  who  may  be  fubftituted,  as  the 
author,  in  the  room  of  Rowley.  Thefe 
evidences  not  only  fhew,  who  did  not  com- 
pofe  the  poems ; but  point  out,  who  did* 
They  prove,  that  the  intelligence  came  from 
Redcliffe  Tower;  and  totally  make  void  the 
notion  of  an  imaginary  third  perfon.  Row- 
ley  mud  have  been  apprifed  of  Canynge’s 
marriage.  He  lived  at  the  time ; and  was 
interefted  in  the  affair : and  it  was  from  him, 
that  the  hiftory  was  tranfmitted.  The  whole 
i has 
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has  fince  been  Very  fortunately  authenticated* 
as  I have  fhewn.  The  very  article  of  king 
Edward  being  at  Briftol  in  the  year  1467 
could  hardly  have  been  difcovered  by  Chat- 
terton ; as  it  is*  I believe,  mentioned  but 
by  one  hiftorian.  Indeed,  he  does  not  pre- 
tend to  have  known  the  year  t nor  is  it  any 
where  fpecified  by  Rowley.  Yet  it  has  been 
verified  by  means  of  the  Worcefter  re- 
gifter : and  every  circumftance  about  Ca-* 
nynge’s  ordination  has  been  verified  from 
thence.  We  have  the  like  evidence  about 
the  burning  of  RedclifFe  fpire.  Rowley 
mu  ft  have  been  in  fome  degree  an  eye- 
witnefs  of  the  event  : but  Chatterton  had 
no  hiftory  of  it ; no  record,  excepting  what 
inuft  have  come  from  Rowley.  He  could 
not  have  mentioned  it  without  fome  previous 
intimation  from  that  quarter  : for  no  account 
was  elfewhere  to*  be  had.  This,  like  the  two 
articles  above,  has  fince  his  death  been  at- 
tefted,  and  by  the  fame  hand : by  the  tefti- 
mony  of  William  of  Worceftre.  If  the  ma- 
nufcripts  were  forgeries  by  Chatterton,  thefe 
hiftories  muft  have  been  his  invention : but 
we  have  feen  them  paft  contradiction  certi- 
fied ; which  could  not  have  been  the  cafe,  if 
they  had  been  forgeries.  They  therefore 
cannot  have  been  the  mere  flights  of  a boyiftx 
imagination,  but  are  genuine  hiftorical  truths. 
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And  as  he  uniformly  faid,  that  he  had  them 
from  Rowley,  and  as  we  cannot  reafonably 
conceive  any  other  means,  it  is  abfurd  to 
aferibe  them  to  any  other  perfon.  If  all 
thofe,  who  knew  the  young  man,  and  have 
given  their  atteftation  to  the  antiquity  of  the 
poems,  were  to  be  warped  in  their  princi- 
ples, or  to  be  found  miftaken,  or  were  even 
to  retradt  their  evidence  ; yet  it  would  avail 
nothing  againft  thefe  proofs.  We  may  pro- 
ceed upon  the  fame  principle  in  refpedt  to 
the  Temple  church,  which  was  faid  to  have 
been  fo  badly  conftrudted  by  the  firft  builder, 
that  it  fubfided,  and  bulged.  But  a better 
architect  preferved  it,  by  laying  a ftronger 
bafis,  founded  on  piles.  If  this  account  were 
a forgery  by  Chatterton,  it  could  never  have 
been  by  any  means  authenticated  : but  we 
find  that  it  was  * verified  in  the  year  1774, 
about  four  years  after  his  death. 

* This  evidence  was  obtained  from  fome  overfeers 
and  workmen,  who  were  employed  in  repairing  the  gates 
leading  to  the  Temple  church-vard.  They  had  not 
ocular  demonftration  of  the  piles,  the  water  came  in  fo 
faft  upon  them  : but  in  digging  they  came  to  the  foun- 
dation abovementioned  j which  confifted  of  an  enormous 
mafs  of  ftone  over  a watery  fwamp.  Now  the  greater  the 
mafs,  the  more  need  there  was  for  a fecondary  fupport : 
and  in  fuch  a fituation  no  other  fupport,  but  piles,  can 
be  well  conceived.  For  this,  and  much  other  intelli- 
gence, I am  indebted  to  Mr.  George  Catcott. 
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Thefe  are  events,  for  which  Chatterton 
had  no  voucher,  if  we  do  not  allow  him 
Rowley.  But  even  thofe  perfons,  and  thofe 
events,  which  have  collateral  hiftory  for 
their  confirmation,  are  often  too  obfcure  to  be 
eafily  met  with  ; and  could  not  come  within 
the  fphere  of  a boy’s  intelligence.  We  have 
feen,  that  he  makes  a foldier,  who  was  later 
than  Hubba  the  Dane,  contemporary  with 
Hengift ; and  fpeaks  of  an  Inca’s  fleet  upon 
the  coaft  of  Calabar.  Can  we  imagine  fuch 
a novice  to  be  an  adept  in  the  moft  remote, 
and  fecret  parts  of  hiftory  ? It  cannot  be  fup- 
pofed.  How  could  he  know  any  thing  of 
the  Blue  Briton,  and  Tinyan  ? of  Powis- 
land,  and  Matraval ; and  the  hiftory  of 
Howel  ap  Jevah  ? Add  to  thefe  the  num- 
berlefs  references  and  dark  allufions,  which 
continually  prefent  themfelves  to  the  reader 
in  every  part  of  Rowley. 

Such  is  the  evidence,  with  which  thefe 
poems  are  attended.  In  the  procefs  of  my 
enquiry  I have  brought  accumulated  proof 
of  the  Mff.  having  been  feen,  and  acknow- 
ledged as  authentic.  I have  mentioned  the 
manner  of  their  being  carried  away  and 
fecreted  : of  their  being  afterwards  copied  ; 
and  of  the  perfon,  who  tranfcribed  them, 
being  feen  in  the  article  of  tranfcribing : of 
their  being  uniformly  attributed  to  the  real 
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author,  Rowley;  concerning  whom  no  doubts 
were  ever  entertained  by  the  beft  judges,  the 
people  upon  the  fpot,  who  were  eye-wit- 
nefles  to  the  fadts,  upon  which  my  evidence 
is  founded.  Not  the  lead:  fufpicion  pre- 
vailed ; till  fcruples  and  difficulties  arofe  at 
a di/lcance.  This  external  evidence  is  ne^ 
ceffarily  blended  with  the  internal  : and 

through  the  whole  courfe  of  my  enquiry  I 
have  endeavoured  to  prove,  that  thefe  com- 
pofitions  required  far  more  learning,  than 
fell  to  the  lot  of  the  young  man  at  Brifto]. 
I have  /hewn,  that  he  many  times  did  not 
comprehend  the  purport  of  the  lines,  which 
he  copied  ; and  that  he  miftook  the  very 
characters,  in  which  they  were  defcribed  ; 
fo  that  he  fub/lituted  one  word  for  another. 
This  alone,  I think,  falls  little  ffiort  of 
demonflration,  that  the  poems  were  by  an- 
other hand.  On  this  account  I muff  recur 
to  the  propofition  with  which  I fet  out,  that 
every  author  muft  know  his  own  meaning. 
And  whoever  brings  a copy  of  a prior  writing, 
and  does  not  underftand  that  writing,  that 
perfon  cannot  be  the  author.  In  ffiort,  if  a 
boy  produces  a reputable  exercife,  and  can- 
not conftrue  it,  there  is  not  an  uffier  at  a 
boarding-fchool,  but  will  tell  him,  he  did 
not  make  it. 
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DU  L C E folum,  virtutum  altrix,  Brittannia  mater,* 
Rite  tuas  laudes,  tua  munera  carmine  vates 
Aggredior  ; tritas  aufus  contemnere  metas. 

Et  dare  vela  rati.  Quid  enim  prius,  inclyta,  verfa 
Profequar,  Aonio  tellus  digniffima  pledtro. 

Quam  tua,  quae  latas  implent  praeconia  gentes, 

Heroum  foecunda  parens  ? At  non  mihi  cundta 
Fas  proferre  palam  ; fuperat  quando  omnia  longe 
Virtus  clara  virum,  et  per  terras  didita  fama. 

Egregios  tantum  liceat  memorare  labores. 

Et  quid  ab  externis  perpefia  es  viribus  olim. 

Heu,  faevis  lu&ata  malis»  Te,  Roma,  duello 
Improba  tentayit  primum,  cum  ignota  jaceres^ 

Septa  diu  tenebrjs,  defertoque  invia  ponto. 

Mox,  ab  Hyperboreis  delatus  fedibus,  arma 
Intulit  accitus,  Cronii  maris  accola,  Saxo  ; 

Et  diram  expofuit  Rhutupino  in  littore  pubem. 

Ille  Caledonias  acies,  Pidtumque  ferocem, 

Ferre  jugum  docuit:  vetitifque  excedere  regnis 
Juflit;  et  in  boream,  nativaque  frigora  mint. 

At  tandem  in  focios  ferro  converfus  et  igni, 

(Proh,  temerata  fides  !)  peftis  crudelior  ipfe 
Incubuit  terris,  et  pulfo  immanior  hofte; 

Subjectamque  plagam  vallavit  perfidus  armis, 
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Quis  procerum  infandas  caedes,  quis  trifida  paflim 
Exilia,  ct  famulae  nefcit  fufpiria  plebis  ? 

Mox,  ubi  < or  i poEitis  rediit  concordia  rebus. 

Vix  ene  leptenas  pafTa  eft  .coalefcere  gentes 
SaeOoidum  fortuna;  novos  cum  infida  tumultus 
Concitat  ; ac  terras  iterum  terit  advena  bello. 

Quid  referam  Danorum  acies,  clademque  nefandam* 
Cimbrica  cum  primum  tempeftas  appulit  oris  ? 

Ut  gemuit  dominos  gens  indignata  fuperbos. 

Dentibus  infrendens  fruftra  ; fruftraque  rebelli 
Excutere  affectans  onus  haud  tradfabile  collo  ? 

Sic  jacet  infelix  Britcannia,  percita  multo 
Vulnere,  barbarico  toties  data  praeda  furori. 

Quod  neque  littoribus  quae  circum  plurima  frendit 
Unda,  nec  oppofitae  poterant  avertere  cautes. 

At  non,  arcano  qui  fcedere  temperat  orbem. 

Dilectam  tanto  Deus  in  diferimine  gentem 
Deferit.  Ultor  acieft  Morinis  Gulielmus  ab  oris  ; 

Et  cito  vindicibus  fternit  vada  falfa  carinis, 

Heroumque  manu.  Longum  fit  fandla  per  aevum 
Ilia  dies,  faftis  nunquam  reticenda  Britannis, 

Cum  vix  hoftiles  nofira  in  confinia  turmas 
Contulit  ; et  jufio  meruit  certamine  regnum. 

Nunc  age,  crudeles  motus,  odia  afpera  regum, 
Eventufque  graves  referam  : totum  ordine  bellum, 
Collatas  acies,  foedamque  in  littore  cladem. 

Nunc  aperire  labor.  Ventos  in  vota  vocabat 
Neuftriadum  detenta  acies  : quo  tempore  Haraldus, 
Clarus  avis,  atavifque  potens,  fed  crimine  adeptus 
Imperium,  dubia  Britonas  ditione  tenebat. 

Magna  viri  virtus,  fpedfataque  dextera  bello; 

Sed  mens  fida  parum  : meritas  violentia  famae 
Officit ; et  juftas  minuunt  perjuria  laudes. 

Et  licet  haud  alius  magis  in  certamine  notus, 
Egregiufque  manu  ; quem  contra  opponeret  armis. 
Invenit  fortuna  parem.  Jamque  acer  et  ardens 
Cogit  uterque  viros.  Gulielmum  Neuftria  tellus 
[ Ediderat;  clarum  meritis,  et  fiirpe  fuperba 
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Rollonidum  : populus  quern  in  regnum  adfciverat  ultrGj 
Plebeia  de  matre  nothum.  Satis  una,  fuperque. 
Nobilitas  vifa  eft  : quin  conciliavit  amorem 
Ingenium,  virtufque,  et  mirae  gratia  formae, 
filum  adeo  patriis  accitum  * Edoardus  ab  oris 
Accipit,  et  gentis  monftrat  decora  alta  Britannae  ; 
Ingentefque  animos  miratus,  pofthuma  fpondet 
Imperia,  et  fceptris  haeredem  nuncupat  ultro. 

Nec  tamen  his  obftat  Godoeni  martia  proles. 

Jus  patrium,  et  fanguis  licet  intercedat  avitus; 

Sed  fceptra  et  folium  defert,  regnumque  futurum. 

Sponte  aras  adhibens,  ipfumque  in  foedera  Numen* 

Vix  tamen  extindlo  jufta  exequialia  regi 
Anglia  perfolvit ; bello  quando  omnia  turbat 
Perfidus,  et  fumptis  regnum  fibi  vindicat  armis. 
Continuo  has  fraudes  caelo  portenta  fequuntur. 

Et  vulgi  attonitas  terrent  praefagia  mentes. 

Deficit  in  primo  lampas  Titania  curfu. 

Nec  folita  attingit  faftigia.  Luna  laborat  ; 

Fulguraque,  et  triftes  minitantur  dira  Cometae., 
Quodque  animum  regis  turbat  magis,  ingruit  oris 
Improba  Norvegiae  glaciali  a littore  claftis. 

Dumque  haeret  rerum  confufus  imagine  princeps, 
Ancipitique  malo;  vacuos  fine  milite  campos 
Occupat,  et  flammis  vaftat  late  omnia  praedo. 

Ergo  alium  Angligenis  curfum,  quanquam  impedit  ingens 
Implicitos  propius  belli  mora,  tendere  fuadet ; 
Praeceditque  viros.  Humbri  jamque  alta  fluenta. 
Longum  iter  emenfi,  fuperant,  vicinaque  raptim 
Arva  petunt : fummifque  vident  in  faltibus  hoftenu 
Nec  mora,  congrefli  longo  in  certamine  pellunt; 

Et  temerq  effufos  ipfa  ad  navalia  pergunt 
Proterere  ; et  rapidis  cogunt  dare  lintea  ventis. 

Littore  pacato  fua  per  veftigia  princeps 
Caftra  petit  vidlor,  collefque,  ubi  fubftitit  hoftis. 
Norvegiae  hic  proceres,  ipfumque  in  pulvere  regem 

* Edvardus  confefTor,  rex  Anglorum. 

Harvagrunt 
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Harvagrum  videt ; et  fufum  fine  nomine  vulgusj 
Et,  tela  in  patriam  qui  fuftijlit  impia,  Tofton. 

Exuvias  etiam  ingentes,  fpolia  ampla  reportat. 

Spiculaque,  et  clypeos,  gentifque  infignia  torques. 

Interea  nox  atra  fubit ; tenebraeque  reducunt 
Maturam  feflis  requiem  : jamque  avia  ruris 
Vafla  filent.  Fufus  miles  per  caftra  fopori 
Indulget,  belli  fatur,  oblitufque  laborum. 

/it  manus  infomnis  juvenum,  pro  more  fub  armis. 

Excubiis  peragunt  circum  tentoria  podlem. 

Cum  fubito  in  fpecuiis,  fummifque  in  montibus,  ignes 
Collucere  procul  cernunt:  jamque  altera  taeda, 

Alteraque  oppofitis  dirimit  juga  diflita  flammis. 

Agnofcunt  vigiles  fignum.  trepidique  tumultu 
Regem  ade'unt,  certofque  exponunt  rite  timores. 

Excitus  a fomno,  tumuli  faftigia  princeps, 

Unde  oculis  longe  pateat  plaga  fubdita,  prendit  : 

Et  frendens  feritate,  novus  labor  ingruit,  inquit  j 
Ad  majora  vocor  : bellum  hic  denunciat  ignis, 

Externumque  monet  terras  tetigifle  tyrannum. 

Heu,  rerum  jam  certa  fides  ! Me  Neuflrius  armis 
Provocat  abfentem,  finefque  impune  peragrat  : 

Verum  adero,  et,  trepide  repetat  fua  littoja,  cogam» 

Sic  ait ; atque  aciem  primo  vix  mane  refedtam 
Cogit,  et  inftrudio  propere  rapit  agmine  campum. 

Tertia  jam  tenebras  caelo  dimoverat  Eos, 

Illuxitque  dies;  coram  cum  nuncius  adftat 
Spumanti  praevedhis  equo  ; remque  ordine  pandit* 

Advenifle  ducem,  et  portus  tetigifle  Pevanos. 

Efl:  locus,  Auflralis  regio  qua  vergit  in  aequor, 

Anderidas  propter  faltus,  lucofque  fonantes, 
iEftinga  : indigenae  fic  illum  nomine  dicunt. 

Huc  fato  delatae  acies.  Jam  peclore  in  omni 
Fervet  martis  amor.  Pubes  Normannica  ccelo 
Fundit  rite  preces;  et  votis  sthera  complet. 

Non  ita  Saxonidae,  et  morti  devota  juventus. 

Pum  tenebrae  campo  prohibent  concurrere,  vertunt 
Pocula,  et  infano  producunt  tempora  lufu  ; 


* 
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Multum  exeerantes  nodiem  : quos  nox  tamen  una 
Longa  manet,  triftifque,  nec  interitura  per  sevum» 
Poftera  cum  fparftt  montana  cacumina  luce 
Orta  dies,  aciem  defertis  ducit  Haraldus 
Fervidus  e caftris,  et  fpe  feflinat  in  hoftem. 

Ite,  ait,  egregii  Juvenes  ; fociique  laborum, 

Quos  avide  ampledtor  fumma  in  difcrimina,  nunquam 
Expertus  bello  indecores  : defendite  laudes. 

Et  patrium  fervate  decus.  Me,  me  duce,  tela 
Corripite  j impHcitos  quos  improbus  advena  bello 
Sollicitat,  proprio  non  aufus  fidere  marti. 

Ite,  agite,  imbellem  detrudite  finibus  hoftem. 

Sic  ait,  armatofque  jubet  procedere  campo 
Saxonidas,  Danofque,  et  durum  marte  Britannum» 
Illum  adeo  ex  omni  pubes  regione  fecuta, 

Flos  virtufque  virum  cingit,  quos  priftina  tollit 
Gloria;  et  ardfoo  fpedfatum  in  littore  robur. 

Quin  focii,  et  reditu  raptim  confcripta  juventus  ; 
Agreftes  animi,  durifque  exercita  proles. 

Jure  fuo  ante  alios  primam  gens  inclyta  frontem 
Cantiaca  explicuit : meritis  fitus  ifte  locorum 
Omnibus  in  bellis  longo  concefTus  ab  sevo. 

Hic  firmi  expedtant  hoftem  ; validifque  fecurim 
Ancipitem  manibus  faeva  inter  praelia  librant 
Cominus,  et  duro  turbant  late  agmina  ferro. 

Dextram  aciem  occiduae  fortis  tenet  incola  terrae  ; 
Dammonise  qui  rura  colunt : quos  Ceftria  mittit; 
Cambriaque,  et  pelago  tellus  circumflua  Monae. 

At  procul  in  laeva  Boreae  de  gente  profedti ; 

Qui  Dirae  ingentes  faltus;  qui  Mercia  regna; 
Icenamque  tenent  : dulcis  qui  flumina  Lindi, 

Qui  Thamefina  bibunt  : fuperi  quos  alluit  aeftu 
Unda  freti  ; quofque  inferius  mare  limite  claudit. 
Stant  alacres,  fixique  gradum  ftatione  tuentur. 
Formidanda  acies.  Complent  media  agmina  Dani-, 
Saeva  manus.  Flavos  poflis  dignofcere  crines, 
Difcordefque  fonos  vocum  : pro  tegmine  geftant 
Loricam,  confertam  hamis  ; manibufque  corufcant 

Saxonidum 
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Saxonidum  in  morem  falcatos  cominus  enfes; 
Ferratamque  rotant  valido  molimine  clavam. 

At  parte  adverfa  flabant  jufto  ordine  turmae 
Neuflriadum.  Huc  fortes  fubmifit  Gallia  natos 
Subfidio,  Guhelme,  tuo.  Venere  feroces 
Armorici,  Britonum,  ut  perhibent,  animofa  propago 
Nunc  patrum  obliti  penitus  : mars  omnia  mifcet 
Scilicet ; atque  odiis  focialia  foedera  folvit. 

Nec  non  magnanimam  mifit  Burgundia  prolem* 

Lexovii  venere  truces  : Sylvae  accola  venit 
Horridus  Ardennae  Rhemus,  nemora  avia  durus 
Qui  colit,  et  Batavus  felix  regnator  aquarum. 

Quin  manus  irriguis  Sequanas  contermina  ripis; 

Qui  Samaram,  et  modico  properantem  flumine  Scaldim. 
Haurit;  et  oceanum  folers  tranfmittere  Belga. 

Ante  alios  longe  coeunt,  procera  juventus, 

Neuflriadae,  atque  arcus  vafto  curvamine  fle&unt. 
Quinetiam  in  flabili  miles  certamine  clarus  ; 

Ferratasque  equitum,  vifu  mirabile,  turmae. 
iEneus  haud  illis  thorax  fatis  efTe  videtur. 

Loricaeque  ufus  : coopertos  circuit  artus 
Armatura  chalybs,  et  duclu  flexilis  ambit. 

Nulla  manet  pars  nuda:  pedes,  furaeque,  manufque, 
Tedla  latent  : demptoque  viro  jam  fpirat  imago 
Ferrea  : totum  habilis  circumdat  lamina  corpus. 

Armat  equos  eadem  ; ferrata  fronte  minantur  : 
Securofque  equites  bellorum  in  turbine  portant. 

Spicula  ridentes,  et  caflas  fanguine  plagas. 

Ipfl  non  jaculis  certant ; celerive  fagitta 
Eminus  incendunt  pugnas  : ingentibus  inflant 
Enfibus,  aut  magno  protrudunt  agmina  conto. 

Interea  oppofitas  dirimit  parva  area  turmas 
Amborum ; et  pugnae  rauco  ter  buccina  cantu 
Signa  dedit:  fequitur  fublatus  ad  aethera  clamor. 

PrefTa  gemit  fubter  tellus  : pulfuque  fonoro 
Cornipidum  concuffa  tremit.  Nondum  impius  enfis 
Vagina  eripitur:  flridet  lethalis  arundo. 

Spiculaque  hoftilem  guftant  praemifla  cruorem. 

Dum  que' 
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Dumqtie  ea  miflilibus  longe  praeludia  tentant. 

Atra  fubit  nubes,  et  opaco  pulvere  terram 
Denfa  tegit : rupto  tandem  feu  turbine,  telis 
Confligunt,  propiufque  invadunt  obvia  ferro. 

Hic  Belgae  Morinique  ruunt  : hic  imminet  atrox 
Armoricus.  Tentant  aciem  perfringere,  liqua 
Oftendat  fortuna  viam  ; fruftraque  laborant 
Explorare  aditus.  Labor  undique  triftis,  et  omne 
Telorum  interea  Hevit  genus.  Ingruit  imber 
Ferreus  in  campis,  adverfaque  verberat  ora. 

Sic  Britones  belli  nubem,  dum  detonat,  omnem 
Suftentant  virtute  diu.  Jam  Neuftria  turmas 
Submittit,  durique  inftaurant  praelia  Galli. 

Hi  laxi,  fparfique  ruunt:  fed  Neuftria  pubem 
In  denfos  cogit  cuneos;  perque  arma,  per  hoftes. 
Quaerit  iter;  rapidis  equitum  comitantibus  alis. 
Necdum  intus  penetrare  datur.  Stat  dura  Britannum. 
Inconcufla  acies  : ftat  nufquam  pervia  bello. 

Ter  fefe  objiciunt  equites,  totiefque  repulft 
Nequicquam  remeant,  refluo  velut'  sequor  ab  aeftti* 
Continuo  egregias  Gulielmus  pedlore  fraudes 
Concipit:  ipfe  fuos  paulatim  cedere  campo 
Edocet:  ipfe  celer  laxatis  fertur  habenis. 

Et  dat  terga  fugae,  fi£ta  formidine,  dudtor. 

Irrumpunt  Britones,  campum  ut  videre  patentem, 
Averfumque  premunt  hoftem  : quin  inftat  Haraldus, 
Telorumque  ferox  fugientes  nube  laceflit. 

Nec  mifer  infidias  fentit,  fi&umque  timorem, 
Erroremve  videt ; donec  nullo  ordine  fufos 
Accipiunt  latebrae,  fraudique  accommoda  vallis  5 
Et  juga  continuis  includunt  collibus  agmen. 

Tum  rerum  manifefta  fides.  Stupet  ipfe  tyrannus, 
Horrefcitque  videns,  quo  fe  nimis  impulit  ardens 
Impetus,  et  dubiae  fallax  fiducia  pugnae. 

Heu,  nufquam  patet  aufugium  : latera  ardua  utrinque 
Praemifii  ftipant  equites,  fummifque  frequenter 
Confedere  jugis  : pedites  a fronte  minantur, 
Converliquearmis  proturbant  eminus  hoftem* 

Atque 
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Atque  ea  Rollonidum  cernens  procedere  princeps3 
Ipfe  aditus,  quae  jam  fupereft  via  fola  falutis, 

Occupat,  et  fauces  numerofo  milite  complet. 

Jamque  enfis  fine  more  furit  ; lateque  per  artus 
Irrevocandus  abit : media  in  praecordia  rumpit 
Fervidus  ; exoritur,  vifu  miferabile,  caedes. 
Neuftriades  exultat  ovans  ; ultroque  feroces 
Incitat.  Haud  pugna,  nec  apertis  cernitur  armis  ; 

Sed  pecudum  ritu  jugulant.  Furit  irrita  virtus, 
Lu&aturque  aperire  viam  : non  arma  movendi 
Lu&anti  locus  eft,  ftipataque  membra  teruntur. 

Miflile  non  curfum  peragit  fine  fanguine  : nulla 
Spicula  caede  vacant ; nufquam  non  certa  fagitta. 
Nitentes  alius  fupera  ad  faftigia  collis 
Adverfo  profternit  equo  : collifa  fatifeunt 
Pe&ora : fanguineo  volvuntur  corpora  campo. 

At  non  magnanimus  timide  fuccumbit  Haraldus, 
Inclinata  acie  : fatifque  prementibus  inftat 
Acrior,  ut  parili  reparet  difpendia  clade. 

Circumflat  dilecta  manus,  regemque  tuetur, 

Dum  fortuna  finit.  Quoquo  fe  turbidus  infert, 
Agglomerant,  parmifque  tegunt.  Illum  eminus  horrent 
Neuflxiadae.  Specflant  oculos,  vultumque  minacem, 
Nec  fufferre  valent : ardent  fera  lumina  flammis. 

Ille  ferox  frendit,  fpatio  conclufus  iniquo, 
Horrendumque  fremit.  Campum  moriturus  honeftum 
Expofcit  : dignamque  aperit  virtute  palaeftram. 

Qu  is  cladem  illius  pugnae,  quis  funera  fando 
Expediat;  regifve  exaequet  carmine  laudes  ? 

Ille  volat,  ferroque  viam  fibi  pandit  eunti : 

Dumque  per  oppofitas  acies  ruit,  armavirofque 
Semineces  proculcat  humi : tremefadfa  recedunt 
Agmina,  et  oppofitae  referunt  veftigia  turmae. 

Nunc  Batavum  proturbat  equo:  nunc  arduus  enfe 
Belgas  terret  agens.  Forte  adfuit  inclytus  armis 
Rollonidum  egregio  Juvenis  de  fanguine  Perfes. 
Dumque  procul  lefe  princeps  temerarius  infert, 
Incautufque  furit ; fubit  ille,  et  poplite  flexo. 
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Pe&ora  cornipedis  longa  tranfverberat  hafla. 

Corruit  in  vulnus  fonipes ; fuper  ipfe  fecutus. 

Cernuus  in  terram  rex  volvitur.  Ocyus  hofles 
Incurfant  jaculis,  vaflaque  indagine  claudunt. 
Circumflant  propere  focii,  regemque  tumultu 
Implicitum  tellure  levant.  Fremit  ille  cruorc 
Terribilis,  faevifque  iterum  fefe  ingerit  haflis. 

Proxima  quaeque  metit  gladio  ; lateque  repente 
Per  campum  via  fadta  patet.  Nemo  audet  adire 
Cominus,  aut  tantas  in  fe  convertere  vires. 

Miffilibus  tantum  certant,  longifque  fariflis. 

Deturbare  virum.  Multos  reverentia  tangit, 
Debilitatque  manus  : fpedlant  opera  ardua  regie 
Attoniti,  propiufque  timent  accedere  telis. 

Horrida  majeflas  terret ; truculentaque  imago, 

£t  fonus,  et  fpecies  humano  corpore  major. 

At  non  ipfe  diu  patitur  languefcere  corda  : 

Nulla  mora  efl : iterum  erumpit,  ferroque  laceflit 
Agmina : fed  fasvis  procedere  longius  iris 
Haud  fortuna  finit.  Dumque  inflat  fervidus  enfe. 
Necdum  animum  explevit  tumidum  eruor ; ecce,  fagit- 
tam 

Fortunata  manus  promit,  nervoque  redudlo 
Explicat.  Illa  abit,  et  celeri  cava  tempora  lapfu 
Trajicit,  atque  imo  penitus  fedet  a£ta  cerebro. 

Corruit,  et  cafu  Godoeni  martia  eodem 
Procumbit  cum  flirpe  domus.  Vis  Anglica  paffisn 
Interit,  et  caefum  cingit  vaflo  agmine  regem. 

Triflis  ubique  pavor.  Pauci  per  devia  ruris. 

Quod  fuperefl,  trepide  fugiant,  et  tuta  capeffunt, 
Keliiquije  belli  miferae,  quibus  hafta  pepercit. 
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ADDITIONAL  REMARKS, 

P.  132.  JLJ APP I E manne  be' s dole  ! I forgot  to  men- 
tion,  that  this  expreflion,  however  irregular 
it  may  appear,  is  to  be  found  more  than  once  in  Shake- 
fpeare.  The  tranfcriber  was  in  fome  degree  ac- 
quainted with  this  writer;  and  by  his  authority,  I ima- 
gine, he  was  led  to  alter  the  original  reading  to  the 
prejudice  of  the  verfe.  What  the  true  reading  was 
may  be  known  from  the  nature  of  the  verfe;  and  alfo 
from  the  authority  of  Rowley  himfelf,  who  makes  u£b 
of  it  in  another  place. 

He’ll  wynge  to  heavn  wyth  kynne,  and  happie  bee 
hys  doUe. 

Epitaph  upon  Rob.  Canynge,  p.  278.  1.  4. 

P.  178.  I have  taken  notice  of  feveral  hiftories 
concerning  the  landing  of  the  Danes  at  Portlac, 
Watchet,  and  other  places  upon  the  weftern  coaft  of 
England  ; and  of  their  being  particularly  oppofed  by 
the  people  of  Somerfetfhire.  Among  other  inroads, 
one  is  mentioned  as  happening  about  the  year  918  ; 
when  they  were  driven  into  a pearruc  or  inclofure  after 
having  been  defeated  at  Watchet.  I expreffed  my  doubts, 
whether  this  could  be  the  a<ftion  which  is  recorded 
by  Rowley.  It  is  however  certain,  that  there  exifts  a 
manufcript  account  from  Turgott  concerning  this  af- 
fair, of  which  I was  not  at  that  time  apprifed.  In 
this  is  mentioned,  that  JE  11a  was  warden  of  Briftol 
Caftle  about  the  year  DCCCCXX  : that  the  Danes 
then  landed  at  Watchet  : and  that  they  were  repulfed 
by  iElla,  who  in  the  engagement  loft  his  life.  This 
account  differs  but  little  from  that  given  in  the 
Saxon  chronicle  : where  the  landing  of  the  Danes  at 
Portlac  and  Watchet  in  the  reign  of  Edward  the  Elder, 
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3s  To  particularly  * fpecified.  If  this  be  the  tranfa&ion 
referred  to  by  Rowley  (and  there  is  a wonderful  coin- 
cidence of  circumftances)  it  is  a full  century  earlier, 
than  I have  fuppofed  it.  As  to  the  difference  of  two 
years,  it  is  not  confiderable ; and  may  have  arifen  from 
an  error  in  f tranfcribing  : or  the  t ran fa&ions,  which 
are  limited  in  the  chronicle  to  a year,  may  have  ex- 
ceeded the  term,  to  which  they  were  referred.  At  all 
rates  the  hiftory  of  the  hero  in  the  play  feems  to  have 
been  founded  in  truth,  though  varied  and  embellilhed 
by  the  Poet’s  fancy.  I thought  proper  to  fubmit  this 
intelligence  to  the  Reader  ; that  he,  may  compare  thefe 
evidences,  and  form  his  judgment  accordingly. 

P.  179.  I have  intimated,  that  probably  Parks,  fuch 
as  we  have  now,  were  not  in  ufe  when  .Tllla  is  fup- 
pofed to  have  flou’rifhed.  They  were  however  more 
ancient,  than  is  commonly  imagined  ; and  undoubtedly 
in  vop-ue  among  the  Saxons.  For  feveral  exifted  at  the 
coining  of  the  Normans,  and  are  fpecified  in  Doomfday 
Book.  There  may  therefore  have  been  inclofures  fo 
called’,  and  fo  conftituted,  for  the  reception  of  deer, 
even  in  the  time  of  AUla. 

P.  256.  I have  exprefled  rrryfelf  as  if  the  ancient  ‘ 
name  of  Durham,  was  rather  Dunelm  than  Dunholm  : 
but  it  was  at  times  fpecified  by  all  three  names  : and: 
the  laft  Dunholm  is  that  which  is  principally  made  ufe 
of  by  the  Author  of  the  Saxon  Chronicle,  as  may  be 
feen,  p.  208,  1.  3,3.  233,  1.  6.  195,  1.  35  : alfo  in  other 
places.  Durham  or  Dirham,  for  fo  it  was  of  old 
called,  ft gnifies  the  habitation  of  the  Dir:e,  and  related 
properly  to  the  county.  Dun-holm  fignifies  Collis- 
Sylveftris,  Nemorofus  : a hill  with  woods.  Dun-Elm, 
Collis  Ulmorum,  five  mons  Ulmetum  ; i.  e.  Elm-Hill. 
Thefe  two  laft  appellations  related  folely  to  the  place, 
or  city. 

P.  105.  f DCCGCXX  for  DC  CCCXIIX. 

p.  287. 
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P.  287.  In  fpeaking  of  Dynefare,  by  the  Welch 
expreffed  Dynevour,  I have  omitted  to  mention,  that 
the  ruins  of  this  very  ancient  caftle,  and  palace,  Hill 
remain  : and  are  fituated  in  the  eftate  of  the  late 
honourable  George  Rice.  He  was  defcended  from  the 
princes  of  South  Wales  : and  Dynevour  affords  a title 
which  is  entailed  upon  the  lady  of  the  above  gentle- 
man, and  upon  her  fon  after  her,  and  which  is  to 
take  place  upon  the  death  of  her  father  the  Right 
Honourable  Earl  Talbot. 

P.  370.  I have  {hewn  how  widely  fcattered  the 
names  of  the  Norman  nobility  appear  to  be,  who  are 
mentioned  in  the  battle  of  Haftings,  However  we 
may  find  authorities  for  moil  of  them,  though  they 
are  not  without  much  difficulty  to  be  procured.  The 
Sieur  de  Bonnoboe  occurs  in  none  of  the  lifts,  except- 
ing in  that  of  William  Tayleur,  as  quoted  by  Holiri- 
Ihed  : where  I imagine  it  to  be  the  fame,  which  is  ex- 
preffed  Bonnobault.  But  that  there  was  fuch  a Nor- 
man name,  is  more  fully  (hewn  from  a perfon  called 
Boneiboz,  who  held  lands  under  Henry  the  Second,  as 
Duke  of  Normandy,  at  Bayeux.  This  may  be  feen 
in  Dr.  Ducarel’s  Anglo-Norman  Antiquities  confidered ; 
and  the  circumftance  is  taken  from  the  Red  Book  of" 
the  Exchequer,  the  title  of  which  is  this  : NOR- 
IM ANNIA.  Infeudaciones  Militum,  qui  debent  fer- 
vitia  militaria  Duci  Normanniae,  &c.  The  third 
Knight  mentioned  under  the  article  De  Baiocafino,  is, 
Robins  de  Boneboz  1 mil.  regi  de  3 m . quos  habet  in  Algur • 
This  was  communicated  to  me  by  my  friend  Dr.  Bar- 
ford  : of  whofe  friendfnip  I have  had  occafion  to  make 
mention  more  than  once. 

P.  400.  I forgot  to  intimate,  that  there  is  a fmaller 
Doomfday  Book  ; to  which  I had  not  opportunity  of 
applying.  It  confifts  of  450  pages  on  vellum  ; and 
contains  an  account  of  three  counties,  omitted  in  the 
larger  book  : viz.  Norfolk,  Suffolk,  and  E flex. 
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ERRATA,  PART  SECOND. 


jPage  307,  1.  3,  for  Warwilenfem  •?— 

1.  13,  — Hierofolymitarum 
317,  1.  5,  — Herthifbiriom 

337,  1.  18,  — the  fame  county 
339,  1.  15.  — Glouftriae  ~ 
341.  1.  3,  — earn  — — 

. 35G  !•  ~ vi.  74  

351,  1.  10,  — viii.  

368,  1.  I,  — - Bartrammel  — 

377,  1.  27,  — hadam  

378,  1.  i,  — Sumerfetfhire  — - 

383,  1.  7,  — Summerfetfhire 

384,  1.  7,  — 213  

387,  1.  22,  — Glocefterchire  — 
390,  1.  9,  — Euuardi 

395,  i.  it,  — or  Barons,  dele. 
479,  1.  4,  — breathing  — 


read  Warwicenfem. 

Hierofolymitanorum, 

Herthefbiriam. 

Dorfetfhire. 

— — Gloceltriae, 

- - — eum. 

vii.  88. 

— — Bertramil, 

hidam. 

Somerfet/Tiire. 

■ Somerletlhire. 

— — 214. 

• — Gloucefter/hire. 

•  Eduuardi. 

— !;ving. 
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